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Twenty-four Vacations a Year! 


It would be great, wouldn’t it, to have a job that afforded so many? 
Of course, 


You might look at it this way—that it sounds like 
a lazy man’s calendar. 


But Actually 


thousands and thousands of active, busy people manage it. 


Applesauce? No. This Is Fact. 


You see, when you get your big vacation you get all dressed up and packed 
up, and you go off hundreds of miles perhaps and stay somewhere and spend 
a lot of money. 


And then in a couple of weeks it’s all over. You are tired, and glad to be 
home again. You haven’t seen half of what you wanted to see. And perhaps, 
in the first place, your pocketbook hasn’t let you go where you wanted to go. 


All of Us Have Had That Experience. 


All except those wise thousands who take 
“Little Vacations” 
in addition to their big ones. 


Twenty-four of them a Year! 
How? 


It's simple. When they are weary of the stress and boredom of everyday 
life, they seek and find many hours of pleasurable relaxation in 


THE POPULAR 


Magazine 
They call those hours 


“Little Vacations.” 


They go everywhere. They see everything. They 
find adventure and romance, rest and forgetfulness. 


Be One of Them 


Let your “Little Vacations” occur on the seventh and twentieth of each 
month, when 


THE POPULAR 


appears on the stands. 
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Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 39-45 
600 So. Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me your big 
free catalog and all details of Free Employment Service, § 
Aviation, Radio and Automotive Electrical Courses that 
are included and how many “‘earn while learning.’’ I un- 
derstand I will not be bothered by any salesman, 


5 = - a Name........----. 
H. C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept, 39-45 Est. 1899 


500 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


State... --2-<--— 
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On sale the 7th and 2Oth of each month 


IN THIS ISSUE—DON’T MISS 
THE PATIO OF GONZALEZ, by Fred MaclIsaac 


Volume XCV Number 3 
< TWICE-A-MONTH 


iOlopulor 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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army lieutenant bucks gangsters in Chicago. 
WHEN THE RIVER SHANNON FLOWED 
A Short Story LEONARD LUPTON 53 
A gay and salty tale of the oil fields. 
CAMP SEVEN’S BOSS JAMES STEVENS 64 


A Short Story 
A lumber camp goes on a spree—and a man wins free. 
THE PATIO OF GONZALEZ FRED MacISAAC_ 76 
In Five Parts—Part I 
You'll read this anyway, so why should we describe it? 


THE MILK TRAIN BERTON BRALEY 100 
Verse 
HEARTS AND CAULIFLOWERS ROLAND KREBS _ 102 


A Short Story 
A prize fighter’s girl shows his press agent how to 4 
AIN’T WORTH KILLIN’ JOHN RANDOLPH PHILLIPS 113 
A Short Story 
A good old darky, a wise- pooeing old hound te murder, 
ARE WE DOWNHEARTED? EWELLYN HUGHES 123 
A Short Story 
Pushing on for glory, o’er the battlefield so gory!!! 
JOHN L. IN HIS GLORY WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 126 
An Article 
When the great Sullivan was going strong. 
THE SCARLET MASQUE MALCOLM WHEELER-NICHOLSON 136 
In Two Parts—Part II 
An adventure romance of the Philippines—a story of revolt. 
SALVAGE—EXTRA SPECIAL HOLMAN DAY 151 
A Short Story 
A captain who wouldn’t be rescued—but was. 
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Verse 
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Go to High School at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at 
home by studying the splendid new courses re- 
cently prepared by the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 


These courses are equivalent to the courses 
given in resident high schools. They have been 
specially arranged for men and women who 
wish to meet college entrance examinations, to 
qualify for a business position, or to make up 
the education they missed when forced to leave 
school too soon. 

The College Preparatory Course, the High 
School Commercial Course and the High 
School English Course include English, algebra, 
ancient, medieval, modern and U. S. History, 
physiology, literature, geography, Latin, book- 
keeping, drawing, geometry, shorthand, physics, 
chemistry, salesmanship, advertising, civics, 
trigonometry, economics, American business 
law, corporation finance, money and_bank- 
ing, business and trade- economics, etc. A 
diploma is given at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and you 
will make rapid progress because you will be 
in a class by yourself and you will study under 
the guidance of instructors who are sincerely 
interested in helping you to get ahead and 
achieve the bigger things in life. 


Just mark and mail the coupon and we will 
gladly send you interesting free booklets 


describing the High School Courses of the 
International Correspondence Schools or any 
other subject in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’’ 
Box 4907, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “‘Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 

0 College Preparatory Course 
CT High School Commercial Course 
0 High School English Course 
(J High School Vocational Course 
DO High School Agricultural Course 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OBusiness Management Salesmanship 
(1 Industrial Management OU Advertising 
(J Personnel Management OU Business Correspondence 
O Traffic Management Show Card and Sign Lettering 


Oj Accounting and C. P. A. J Stenography and Typing 
Coaching (English () Civil Service 

O Cost Accounting OQ Railway Mail Clerk 

OD Bookkeeping (1) Common School Subjects 

OO Seerctarial Work (J High School Subjects 

0 Spanish O French OMlustrating (O Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer 0) Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
(J Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
O Railroad Positions O Structural Engineer 
(J Gas Engine Operating O Chemistry OO Pharmacy 
OOCivil Engineer [ Mining 
Surveying and Mapping OO Airplane Engines 


Steam Engineering ) Agriculture () Navigation 
(0 Plumbing and Heating OU Mathematics OD Badio 
NAMI... esseseseenssscessecesessseneasececnsessenscuseasccnensennennecnsansnscenenssantens stesssecceeee 
Street Address........... evenseeancacosssscsesaccessesseresscosenecesersessosesss decesseneesessvcees, 
CIEY...ceecseseeececssessenennceses esses: eeseceosesoseeseesesensses State........ereccecessecersces 00 


Occupation. 


Persons residing in Canada should send thts coupon to the Interne- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanade 
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Puzzle fans attention: J. C, Long, | 
Charles Vogtmann, Mrs. J. E. Fields, Viola Javins, Alvin 
Smith, Mrs. John Gillies, Jacob Braucher, each won sedans 
in our last auto puzzles. Over 800 prizes awarded in one year, Over. 
$11,000.00 in prizes paid by us in October, 1928. In next few months will 
award between 300 and 400 prizes through our puzzles. Here’s the new one for you, 


FIND THE “DIFFERENT” AUTO 


The cars in the oval all look exactly alike at first glance. They are not all alike. One is different 
from all the others. Thereis a real difference. Something is purposely left off all the other cars 


f but this one. The difference may be in the fenders, bumper, nameplate, radiator or top. The one 


that is ‘‘different’’ is the real Buick Sedan I am giving away in addition to three other cars in my 
great friendship advertising campaign. You may be the ene who will find it 


AND WIN BUICK GEDAN OR 62600.00 CASH 


4 sedans and 28 other prizes totaling over $5,008. 82 prizes and duplicate prizes paid in 
m, case of ties. Immediate quick action—no delay—we send certificate for $480.00 to_ add 
to the first prize at onceif you win and directions for getting Buick Sedan. We 
spend over $150,000.00 this way each year to advertise our products locally. 
NO MORE PUZZLES TO SOLVE. Nolists of words to make or write or any other 
puzzles. This is all. Everyone rewarded if actively interested. Nocostor ob- s 
ligation. Nothing tobuy now, later, or ever. Just send the number of the 
“‘different’’ antoin a letter or on a postcard. That’sall, send no 
money. M. W. Meyers, Dept.679, 
— 500 N. Dearbern St., 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. Pimples, Black- 


heads, Acne Eruptions on the Face or Body, 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny 
Skin. “CLEAR-TONE” has been tried and tested in 
over 300,000 cases. Used like toilet water. Is simply 
magical in prompt results. At All Druggists—with 
Proven Directions. You can rely on “CLEAR-TONE” 
for Skin and Complexion, Manufactured by GIVENS 
CHEMICAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


‘EAT TO GET WELL’ 


Never was a title more fitting to any subject than 
this title to 


DIABETES 


There are no “‘ifs’’ and ‘‘ands’’ about what y 
what you should not eat. You gradually eat what you need. 
book will be sent FREE to any sufferer of diabetes. Write M. 
Richartz, Dept. 729, 220 West 42nd Street, New York. 


I POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
that you can produce wonderful, 
sweet music in three days and 
quickly play popular and clas- 
sical selections. ‘ 


No 
notes. 
toread. 
Nodreary 

practice. 


Just three 


1 8 2 of radio, 
vaudeville, orchesira and lodge 
entertainment. nd J0c for 
phonograph recerd of two beautiful 
Musical Saw solos which also entities 
you to complete infcrmation about my 
special introductory offer of Saw, Bow 
Hammer, and Resin, FREE with Course of 
Instruction. 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
117 So. 3rd St. Fort Atkinson, Wis, 


uble S Greund-Antenna Reception - 
: A wonderful thing has happened in radio! 


“For. 


romptness 


New convenience! Less static interrup- 
tion! Sweeter tone! These things are 
brought to you by the amazing, tested, 
Ma approved EARTH ANTENNA. 


TEST IT FREE 


You don’t have to take our word however, 
or that of engineers, for the value of the 8 
Earthantenna. Just write today for the Ba 
me! thrilling details of this important_ radio & 

<4 development and our FREE TRIAL OFFEB. p 


MODERN ANTENNA CO. F | et 
Pil | 


Dept. 889-C.E. St. Clair Bldg., Cor. St.Clair and Erie Sts., Chicago 


EARTH ANTENNA| 


ew’ Model Boiler 
E =~ of EXTRA STRONG, 


heavy pure eopper, with 
Sa 


a5-iInch Solid Brass 
Cap and Spout. 
Easily cleaned. No 
Screw cap,no threads 
to get out of order. 
No burningof hands 
no trouble in taking 
off cover. Cap can 
be put on or taken 
off in a second by a 
simple twist of the 
thumb-screw on the 
top. Safe,practical, 
simple and durable. 
No article of such 
guality and utility 
ever soldatsuch low 
price.it’sa lowpres- 
sure boiler and pas- 
teurizer. An_ ideal 
cooker forthe home. 
Nothing better for 
eneral usages. It 
lasts a lifetime and 
gives real service 
and satisfaction. 
Above are strictly 
2 sachin order Hector, 
prices. Send money order or 
eheck. Prompt shipment in plain, strong box. Only can 
worth having. HOME MANUFACTURING CO. 
18 E. Kinzie St., Dept. 4763, Chicago, Ilinole 
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| a coene: 
=the man who has 
trained and helped 
many thousands of 
other men into Big- 
Pay electrical jobs 
in all parts of the 
world. 


aN 


S30ADAY!I 
pear ME Cooke: a 
a a 
when I ehrolled. 2 ‘Now 
eS my own Bloctrical 
make as 

8508 day,” 

A. J. Daigneault 
225 Worcester 

Southbridge, Mass. 


on 


$3,500 A YEAR! 


108 Maple Heights . 
New -Lexington, Ohio 
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Electricity 


DON'T bea wage slave all your life—don’t 

spend your best days ina miserable $25 to 
$35 a week job—pinching the pennies and 
barely making ends meet—when thousands of 
men no smarter nor luckier than you, are 
drawing down $70 to $200 every Saturday as 
“*Cooke’’ Trained Electrical Experts. It’s your 
own fault if you don’t do the same. Blame 
yourself if your pay is small when I’ve made 
it so easy for you to learn to earn $3,500 to 
$10,000 a year in Electricity! 


Be a “Cooke” Trained Man 


I'll show you how—in your spare time—in the 
quiet of your own home—without losing a minute 
from your regular job! I'll train you in a clear, 
simple, quickly-grasped unforgettable way with my 
famous “Work Sheet” and “‘Job Ticket’’ Method— 
the same method that has landed more than 10,000 
fellows like you in $3,500 to $10,000 a year jobs— 
the same method that Electrical men are praising 
and great Electrical concerns recommend to their 
employees. 


“Schooling” Not Necessary 


Don't think for a minute that you need a 
college education or a high school diploma to 
become a ‘‘Cooke’’ Trained Big-Pay Man. You 
don't! Mighty few of my “‘boys’’ ever went farther 
than grade school. But that was no drawback. 
With the Six Big Outfits of tools and apparatus 
that I furnish without extra charge, they got 


City 


os 


Trained 


simplified, practical training along work shop 
lines. They learned by doing—they learned 
thoroughly—just as if I was constantly at their 
elbow. And in no time at all they were experts— 
commanding, and getting, Big-Pay! 


Make Money While Learning 


Another amazing thing about “‘Cooke’”’ Training 
is that it pays for itself as you go along. Ves, Sirl 
You'll hardly have begun the Course when I'll 
show you how to make your spare hours count for 
cash! I’ll show you how to get jobs—how to do the 
work—what to charge! And all while you're still 
learning! Afterwards comes the Big Job—the Big 
Pay—the great opportunities that will make you 
independent the rest of your days. 


Investigate—Mail Coupon 

Don't delay! Get started! Mail coupon right now 
for my Big Book—the same book that has raised 
the pay of thousands of men—the book that will 
show you—yes, prove to you—why ‘‘The COOKE 
Trained Man is The BIG-PAY Man''—always and 
evervwnerel It’s FREE—just mail coupon— 
at once! 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Eng. 
L. L. COOKE SCHOOL 
OF ELECTRICITY 
Dept. 573 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Il. 


_MAIL:THE COUPON: Gel this book fee 
L. L. COGKE, Chief Instruction Engineer, 
Dept. 573. 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Iliinois 

You may send me, FREE and fully prepaid, your book 


“Secrets of Success in Electricity," with all particulars about 
your Home Study Course in Electricity. 


Name. .cceccccccccsccsvccccevresscceseecescscvccsseeece | 


WA Address....... 


Bbhg CoE OBE ouG eo ues a binswe els taiesie'eeie'e)e | 


Residents of Canada send_coupon to R. A. Farrow, Special 
Representative, 7 Medbury Lane, East, Windsor, Ont., Canada. : 
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ERE’S yourchance 

to own that genu- 

ine Model T Corona you've 

C wanted—on the easiest terms 

ever offered —at ONE-THIRD 
isyV U8 S OFF regular price! Complete 
ce. 2-4-p gees in every detail; back spacer, 


TERMS etc.. NEW MACHINE GUAR- 
aiid i ANTEE. Recognized the world over 

as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, 

portable built. Only alimited number of these splen- 
did machines available. To get one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing portable type- 
writer can give you! Use it 10days free! See how easy it 
is to run and the splendidly typed letters it turns out. 
ideal for the officedesk, home, traveling. Small, compact, 
light, convenient. Don’t send out letters, reports, bills 
in poor handwriting when you can have this Corona at 
such a low price or on such easy terms. 


Carrying Case Included—If 
You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on this offer. 
Send no money—just the coupon. Without delay or red tape we 
will send you the Corona. Try it 10 days. If you decide to keep 
it, send us only $2—then $3 a month until our special price of 
$39.90 is paid (cash price $36.40). Now is the time tobuy. This 
offer may never be repeated. Mail coupon now. 


MONEY SAVED 
__ By Using This Coupon : 


aun 
& Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 
| {Corona Division} 
B 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept. 193 
B. Chi . On arrival I'll deposit 

achine, Til send you $3 a monte until th 
paid; the tite to remain with you until 
typewriter. If I decide not to keep it, I will 


pr ;, who will return my $2. You aretogive your ~ 
usrantee 


address 


loyed b: a 
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MEN © WOMEN 
More Money jor You 


WEEKLY 
‘or YOU 


\whidy 
wX% 


ND IN ADDITION supplies. 
\£Ayou with the means by which’ 
you will achieve immediate and 
eontinuous returns in cash! © ; 

This offer is time-tested—it 
can without exaggeration goon 
record asa Guarantee. Back of 
it stands_a thoroughly respons- 
ible company — a recognized 
manufacturer in the direct-to- 
wearer field — a_ financially 
dominant leader. You can re- 
pose full confidence in this or- 
genlsation and the proposition 


t makes you. AINCREASED | |J 


Foll Time Justified | oR 
Spare Time Welcomed van tli 


3 
BUSINESS | 
“EASY -HOURS 
PLEASANT, WORK 


‘Carlton Mills guarantees you 
@ proposition big enough to jus- 
tify your full time but generous 
enough to welcome your spare 
hours. Every minute means 
money. You work with Ambi- 
tion as your boss and your suc- 
gess depends only upon your 
willingness to forge ahead— 
nothing more. What you make 
is yours. What you build will 
always be yours. 


NO: EXPERIENCE 
!NECESSARY=NC 
CAPITAL REQUIRED 


Your Profit Making Results 
from Easy Order Writing 


Thru you Carlton Mills 
oes direct te the consumer 
with an incomparable compe- 
tition proof line of Men Shirts, 
Neckwear. Underwear—100%com- 
pletel!—When you see your elaborate 
sample book with actual fabrics and 
full details you'll recognize your 
opportunity—and cash it 


“BRINGS FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT 


on ew wm ww ne ne re er rere 


‘CARLTON MILLS, Ine. , 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 

C. E. MANDEL, Pres Supply me with the Carlton 

Line — the means by which Il can secure immediate 

and continued returns in cash. , 


Dept. 73-H 


Name .....__ 
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Find the key to unlock 
HsFIREE BagGold 


HERE are 19 keys pictured 
"Tae To be sure, they all § 
look alike, but, examine them 19, 
closely. 18 of them are exactly alike | 
but SSONE,?? and only one is DIF- § 
FERENT FROM ALL THE 
wl \s OTHERS. It is the key to 

\\ oD y “2, OPEN THE PADLOCK x this 
A\ Z $3,000.00 FREE “Bag of Gold.” 


75. Decker = SEE IF YOU CAN FIND IT. 


y © 1928 b = 
| The difference may be in the size, the shape, oreven Bt 
J in the notches. So, STUDY EACH KEY CARE- §f } 


FULLY and if you can find the “ONE” KEY that 


is different from all the others SEND THE NUMBER OF IT TO ME AT 
ONCE. You may become the winner of a Chrysler ‘‘75’’ Royal Sedan or $3,000.00 
cash money,—without one cent of cost to you. I will give away ABSOLUTELY } 
FREE,—5 new six-cylinder 4-door Sedans and the winners can have CASH 
2 MONEY INSTEAD of the automobiles if they prefer it. 25 BIG PRIZES TO : 
BE GIVEN FREE—totaling $7,300.00 cash. : 
Ss : 
=> Or Win a CHRYSLER “75"’ Sedan & 
Choice of this beautiful Chrysler “75" Royal Sedan or $3,000.00 cash. We pay all the freight 


and tax in full on all the prizes and deliver them anywhere in the U. S. A. This is an AMAZ- 
ING OPPORTUNITY. ACT QUICK, and here is why— : 
$1,000.00 CASH—EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 

3, I will pay $1,000.00 cash money extra JUST FOR PROMPTNESS. Duplicate prizes will be 
paid in full in case of ties. 


Pie 


YOU CAN WIN the Chrysler ‘75"" Royal Sedan or—$3,000.00 
cash. ANSWER QUICK. 


You Cannot Lose Wantage of this opportunity, sult “be 


rewarded. hurry, — find the 


**ONE"? Key that is different from all the others and RUSH THE NUMBER OF IT and 
your name and address to me TODAY on a postal card or in a letter. And, just say:—Key 
number is different from all the others. Please tell me how I can get this magnificent 
Chrysler ‘75’ Royal Sedan—or—$3,000.00 CASH MONEY without obligation or one penny 
4 of cost to me.”” 15 
E. COLLINS, 537 Seuth Dearborn St. 


Dept. 634, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tfayaiafagalgaifn 
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Say goodbye to low pay. 
Get into the Auto Business, 
where big pay—extra money x 
—raises come quick! A bril- s 
liant futare awaits you in the 
World’s Biggest Business ! 


2 

Send coupon for Free Auto 
Book! See how I train you 
right at home, in every 
branch of aute work. Learn 
how I are you quickly 
and easily, for the Big Jobs 
paying up to $100 a week— 
and more, 


Men between 16 and 55 with 
very little education are be- 
coming Garage ers, Su- 
fpetintendente Foremen. 

hether you have had years 
of Auto experience, or never 
touched a car before, send 
for this Free Book, now. I’ll 
show you the quick way to 
get in line for real success in 
the Auto Business! 


Get the Facts ? 


Learn about my Employment 


Service — Consultation Ser- 
Open Auto Shop vice. See how I help you get 
My Free Beok tells how men the good Jobs. Send for this 


make extra money while 
training, and then go into 
business with no furthercap- 
ital. It’s the training that 
eounts, and it is complete 


remarkable Free Book. Clip 
coupon now! 


AVIATION 


training that I give you. Course Included 
MONEY-BACK free of extra charge. 
AGREEMENT 


B. W. COOKE 
Directing Engineer 
Chicago Motor Training Corp. 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


My Money-Back Agreement 
absolutely protects you. You 
must be entirely sat- 
isfied or‘*Job-Way”’ 
Training costs 
you noth- 


. W. COOKE 

Directing Engineer 

Chicago Motor Training Corp. 

1916 Sunnyside Ave., 

Chicago, IMinols 

Send at once your FREE Book “Auto 
Facts’. Also full particulars of ‘“‘Job-Way”’ 
Training. No cbligation on my part whatever. 


Please mention this magazine 


Me U.S. 


Government 
Job is 
a Good Job, 


$1260 to $3400 


a year 


STEADY WORK 
PAID 
VACATION 


MEN—WOMEN 
18 to 57 


Common 
education 
usually 
sufficient 
VALUABLE 

COUPON 


Mail it today 


Franklin Institute, Dept. N 194 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. 
jobs now obtainable. 
aries, duties, hours, etc. 


S. Government 1 
Send FREE 32 page book telling sal- 
Tell me how I can get a position. J 


oF rez 
“Book: 


Write today for FREE 64-page book, ‘‘THE LAW-TRAINED MAN’’, which 
shows how to learn law in spare time through the Blackstone home-study 
course prepared by 80 prominent legal authorities, including law school dean 
and U. 8. Supreme Court justices. Combination text and case method of i 
struction used. All material necessary furnished with the course, including 
elaborate 25-volume law library, delivered immediately a on enrollment. 
Many successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree con- 
ferred. Moderate tuition, low monthly terms. Money-Back Agreeme! 

Write for 


Free toMen Past 


What is prostate gland disorder? Why does it come to two-thirds 
of all men past middle age? Why does it cause loss | 
of vitality, sciatica, aching feet, back and legs? 
Amazing book, written by well known American 
scientist, answers these questions and tells how 
50,000 men have found relief without drugs, 
surgery, lessons. Simply send name and ad- 
dress for copy, no obligation. Address the 
ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 7615 Morris Ave., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


: or DRUG HABIT 
se Cured Forever cx io Pay 
: Full treatment sent on 

trial. Can be given pecretly 


: in privacy of home. G 

banish forever ail desire for w 

wine, home brew, moonshine, op Es 

phine, heroin, paregoric and laudanum. Cosis $2.60 

if cures, nothing if fails. Save him from Poison. 
STANDARD LASGORATORIES 

S7a. N= 80 RALTIMGRE, MO. 


Be A Detective 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 


DETECTIVE Particuiars FREE, Write, 
GEO. P. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, New York 


when answering advertisements 


Coup 


$7200 A YEAR 
“I feel that my in- 
crease from $1800 to 
over $7200 per year is 
mostly due to your ex- 


cellent training.” L. National 
D. Mather, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


N. 


eee Dynamic Salesmanship.’’ 


ADVERTISING SECi1ON 


Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 581-C, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Without cost or obligation, send me your free book ‘“The Secrets of 
Also include a free copy of the new 
. IT. A, money-back bond that assures me a definite addition to my 
income within three months after completing training—or a complete re- 
fund of tuition fee. 


on That Has Meant Real Money 
To More Than 20000 
Ambitious Men! 


NOME .ecccevceccseres al a\avoralereveterete: stele! fucka Gaase cisiaisieceret etoaiere nate eipietepecsea vets | 
$1000 A WEEK 
: AGATESS ce cere cscs sccrescce ess eene sneer ess seseneeressrereeeseseesesess | ‘Before taking th e 
y . S. T. A. Course, 
Dyers 10 OOEA Cig cee aces Btatesera caenntae was making $200" a 
Whi month, but could see 
pen ty sae tae BGO aio o:s clsvcre wpetsrstepeiecanat ele oieras COOCUPRELONS arn aie a nlere o/s selsiojeie acareiels aievaccielslers'e | no future. Last week 


was making $160 a 


my earnings amount- 


sme ES qe) ome gees Gee sees ee ees ome ees ee es ol ed to over $1000.” 
Pe arp eee A ess 
figures.” R. B. Han- man 2ORS: 
sen, Akron, O. 


Who Else Wants to Raise Their 
Pay 700% or More? 


Can It Be An Accident When Man After Man Raises His Pay—Each One 


Taking The Same Identical Steps? 


If You Are One Who Aspires to Earn 


REAL Money—If You Want To Get Out Of A Monotonous, Low-Pay Job, 


Find Out About This Tested Plan For Increasing Incomes. 


It Has Raised 


More Salaries Than All The “Pull” And Luck In The World! 


Get a Copy of This Amazing Book Free 


HT’S be practical. You want to 
make more money. . A few 
years ago the three men pictured 
above were in the same situation. 
They had the urge to increase their 
pay—but didn’t know how to do it. 
Take Mark Barichie- 
vich of San Francisco 
as a typical example. 
Not long ago he was 
working in a restau- 
rant, struggling along 
on a salary that was 
actually as low as $8 


a week! Naturally | inerease _his 
he was keenly dissat- 
isfied—but_ like so you a 


many other men 
caught in blind-alley 
jobs, he could see no 
way out. 


é nothing. 
And then something 


happened 7 A certain ies sue 
ook fe into his fogete 
hands. Between its EE RAI 


eevers he discovered 
certain facts and secrets he had 
never dreamed of! Within a short 
ea his pay jumped to $50 a week. 

nd to-day he makes as high as 
$125! 

Remarkabie Salary Increase 

A lucky accident? Not a bit of 
it! OTHER men who have _in- 
creased their salaries after reading 
these vital facts are numbered in 
the thousands! For example, C. W. 
Birmingham of Ohio read it and 


Your Income Mul- 
tiplied or You Pay 
Nothing 


N.S. T. A. is now offering, 
to every man who wants to 


amazing Double Money - 
Back bond that assures 
definite 

addition to your 


within three months 
your training is completed 


—or the course costs 
This daring offer 
is possible only because of of 
the success of thousands of 
Send coupon im- 


his salary raised from $15 a week 
to $7,500 a year... . Wm. Shore of 
California made $3,000 his first 5 
months... and C. V. Champion of 
Illinois became president of his 
company at over $10,000 a year! 


The Secret of Big 


Pay 
How did they do it? 
What did the books show 
them? Just this:—Every 
one of these men realized 
that Salesmanship _ offers 


BIGGER rewards and de- 
livers them QUICKER than 
any other line of work un- 
der the sun, This vital 
book “The Secrets of Mod- 
ern Dynamic Salesmanship’’ 
revealed to them the real 
TRUTH about the art of 
selling. It blasted dozens 
old theories and told 
them exactly how the great 
sales records of nationally- 
known star salesmen have 
been achieved. And _ not 
only that, it outlined a 
simple plan that will enable almost any 
man to master scientific salesmanship with- 
out losing a day or dollar from his present 
position. 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 


There was nothing ‘‘different’’ about these 
men when they started. Salesmanship is 
just like any other profession. It has cer- 
tain fundamental rules and laws—that you 
can master just as easily as you learned the 
alphabet. And through the NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION METHOD—an exclusive 
feature of the N. S. T. A. system of 
SALESMANSHIP training—you ean acquire 


income, an 


stipulated 
income, 
after 


you 


full details. 


the equivalent of actual experience while 
studying. 


Free to Every Man 


If we were asking several dollars a copy 
for ‘‘The Secrets of Modern Dynamic Sales- 
manship’’ you might hesitate. But it is 
now FREE. So get your copy now. Learn 
the real facts about the selling profession, 
and about the tremendous demand for trained 
salesmen in every line, to fill city and trav- 
eling positions paying up to $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year. (Last year this association 
received calls for over 50,000 N. S. T. A. 
members from Wholesalers, Manufacturers 
and Jobbers.) A copy is yours for the ask- 
ing, and your request entails no obligation. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon above. 
Do it now! 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 581-C, N.S. T. A. Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Now Free 


MAIL COUPON ABOVE 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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I Offer Yo 


$15 a 


Make $15 a day selling this wonderful 
new household article that has taken the 
country by storm. It is CED-O-BAG, a 
moth-proof, damp-proof, dust-proof, germ- 
proof storage bag for clothes, blankets and 
furs. It is the greatest, fastest selling 
household article that has come on the 
market for years. Every housewife wants one, 
buys on sight. 

CED-O-BAGS are made from rubberized fabric 
which has been chemically treated. They are pat- 
ented. Nothing else like them. Instead of, a 
small, easily torn paper bag or a clumsy, expensive 
cedar chest, a CED-O-BAG provides adequate 
space for two to four garments. And yet, with 
all of these distinctive advantages, CED-O-BAGS 
are priced for quick sale. 


Ced-0-Bags Offer Big Profits 


There is a chance for you to clean up a lot of 
money in your town at once just by taking orders 
for CED-O-BAGS. L. H. Green went out and 
made a clear profit of $12 in one afternoon. J. V. 
Davis took five orders in one 
evening and was $5 richer. 
Edith Phillips made $53 in 
4 one week’s spare time (eve- 
nings). You can do as well 
or better. 


No Experience 
Needed 


You don’t need experience 
or training. Every home in 
your town is a live prospect. 
All you have to do is show 
the housewife a CED-O-BAG 
We deliver and collect. You 


and take her order. 


get your profits at once, and move on to the next 
house and take another order. Everyone buys. 
George Jones took 22 orders in two days’ spare 
time and had a clear profit of $22. Twenty-one 
agents report an average profit of $3 an hour. 


How Much Money Do Yeu Want? 

Would you like to make an extra $100 or $200 
a month, in your spare time? Would you like to 
gather a lump sum of $500 or $600 in a couple of 
months? If you would, here is your chance. Mail 
me the coupon and I will tell you all about this 
money-making proposition. I will show you how 
you can make $15 a day or more in this easy, 
pleasant, engaging work. I will show you the way 
to quick profits—big profits. Mail the coupon now. 


C.E.Comer, The Comer Mig.Co. 


Dept. 0-73 Dayton, Ohio 
OE SO ee se ee es ee ee ee ee 2 ee 


i Mail This Now 


ry Cc. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co., E 
Dept. 0-73, Dayton, Ohio. i 


i Dear Sir: Please send me full details of your money- 
making: proposition by which I can make $15 a day in cash. 
| This does not obligate me in any way. 


as REAL ESTATE 
SPECIALIST: 


That’s what Anthony C. Maurell made after 
getting my free book, Knew nothing about real 
estate until he learned my ‘successful system. 
Men and women—young and old are making 
big money my way. So can you. 

FREE BOOK Tells How 

Start at home in spare time. Build im- 
mensely profitable business of your own. No 
capital or experience needed. Send now for 
full details and positive proof of amazing 
money-making success. Address President 


American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. C-22, 18 East 18 St., New York 


A ed A Months 


nes 


Banish the craving for tobacco aa 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Notasubstitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of the 
deadly effect of tobacco and the pos- 
itive, easy way to remove 


all craving in a few days.| FREE 
Newell Pharmacal Co.| pqgK 
Dept.892, Clayton Mo. 


WEAK, NERVOUS WOMEN 


Rundown, miserable? If you suffer ovarian 
or bearing down pains, female troubles, irregu- 
lar or painful periods, write Mrs. Ellen Lowell, 
social worker, 329 Mass., Kansas City, Mo., for 
a convenient home method whereby she and many 
others state they regained healthy, happy woman- 
hood. This advice is free; she has nothing to sell. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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here doYOU want 
to Grow New Hair? 


Decide NOW! Let me cover that spot with new hair in 30 days, 
or [ll mail you a check—Il’ll be the LOSER, not you! 


YWEEN approaching baldness threatens—when 
hair gets thinner and thinner on the temples, 
the forehead, the top of your head—that’s the time 
to accept this no risk offer. I positively grow new 
hair—or you pay NOTHING! 


New Hair in 30 Days—Or No Cost! 


Thinning hair, falling hair, dandruff, dry scaly scalp 
—DANGER SIGNALS ALL! Stop delaying. Stop 
wasting time and money on ordinary salves, massages, 
tonics and oils, which you know from experience cannot 
possibly bring worth-while results! Save yourself from 
baldness this quick, easy way—through my iron-clad 
contract—without risk! For. I GUARANTEE to end 
dandruff—stop falling hair—grow 
new healthy hair in 30 days—or I 
don’t want a penny of your money! 

Why does baldness begin to ap- 
pear? Why do ordinary tonics fail 
to help? In most cases of baldness 
the hair roots are dormant—sleep- 
ing through lack of nourishment. 
And tonics fail to help simply be- 
cause they treat only the surface 
skin. To make a tree grow you don’t 
rub ‘growing fluid” on the bark. 
You .get to the roots. That’s the 
simple secret of my scientific treat- 
ment. It goes beneath the surface 
—nourishes dormant roots directly 
—stimulates them to new activity— 
encourages quick and healthy growth 
of new, vigorous hair. 

At the Merke Institute, 5th Ave- 
nue, New York, many people have 
paid as high as $100 for results se- 
cured. Now you can secure equally 
beneficial results at home for only a 
few cents a day—AT MY RISK. 
You grow new hair where you need 
new hair—or I pay, not you! 


Coupon Brings FREE BOCK Ex- 
plaining Treatment Fully! 


Some cases of baldness are hope- 
less. I admit it. But so many thou- 
sands have benefited through my re- 
markable treatment that the facts 
are certainly worth knowing. Mail 
coupon for vitally interesting FREE booklet, 
giving the complete story—and, in addition, 
telling all about my iron-clad contract, which 
enables you to take the treatment without a 
penny’s risk. No obligation. Sign and mail 
the coupon NOW! Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
Dept. 423, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 


Dept. 423, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Please send me—without cost or obliga- I 
tion—in_ plain wrapper, a copy of your I 
book, “The New Way to Grow Hair,” 
describing the Merke System. 


Thinning, receding hair on 
either side of the temple—a 
danger signal of approaching 
baldness! Yet only one in a 
hundred heeds. 


Growing bald—no_ mistake! 
And ordinary tonics, oils. 
massages can never help. Avoid 
embarrassment. Read message 
at right. 


A bald spot on the top of 
your head—the commonest sign 
of approaching baldness. To 
save yourself mail coupon 
Now! 
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ninnase og Pieer bebe mneaoe 


Raisins-Plaw’’ 
ItShows Yea 
How I Prepare 


Drawing 
Teols and ie 
an ler ‘eols and a alg Table AN iclded 


LOYMENT 


In These aonl Gtisay Great Tradesstries 
Automobdile—Electricity—Moetor Bus—Aviation—Build- 
ing Conrstructio 


he 

There are jebe for Draftsmen in all of these industries 
and in hundreds ef ethers. 
Aviation is expanding to enormous proportions, 
Electricity is getting bigger every day. Motor Bus 
building is becoming a leading world ind 
poiding of steres, homes, factories and office buildings 

ae ing on all the time. No structure can be erected 

out plans drawn by a draftsman. No machinery 

can be built without Plans drawn by a draftsman. 
I train you at home, in Drafting. Keep the job you have 
now while learning. 


Earn As You Learn 


I tell you how to start earning extra money a few weeks 
after beginning my training. 

I willtrain you in drafting right where you are in your 
spare time. I have trained men who are making $3,500.00 
to $9,000.00 a year. Get started now towarda better posi- 
tion, paying a good, straight salary, the year around. 
Comfortable surroundings. Inside work. 


Employment Service 


After training you I help you to get a job without charg- 
ing you acent for this service. Employers of Draftsmen 
come to me for men. Emplo re know they are not 
taking chances on men trained by me. 


No ience Necessary 


You do not need to be a college man nor high school 
graduate to learn by this method. No previous expe- 
rience necessary. I make a positive money back guar- 
antee with you before I begin to train you. 

Tf you are now earning less ew 


‘ds For My FREE 
“Pay-Raising Plan” 


Mail this eoupon at once. Get ‘‘My Pay-Raising 
Plen’’. It certainly points the way to success. You 
owe it to yourself to send for this book. Find out 

Pm how I help you find Hal opportunities in practically 
all big industries. The book wiil come to you post 

1 SiMe von paid and FREE. hail the coupon for it today. 


omel 


195% Lawrence Ave., Div. 94-93, Chiesge 4 
Send me Free of all cost, ‘“My Pay-Raising Plan’’. Also plan EB 
to earn money while learning to be a draftsman and proof of B 
big money paying positions in great industries, ~ 
Name... a 

2] 
Address.....--------.. a 
a 
Post Office a 


Please mention this magazine 
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rp CLEARED 
ONE DAY 


So writes W. H. me! of Ohio. Letter from Cali- 
fornia man reports $11275 sales in three months; 
New Jersey $4009 profitsin two months; Pa. $3000 
», Profits in four months. Ira Shook $365 

oe sales in one day. Bram bought one outfit 
\ 


April 5 and 7 more by August. Iwata 
bought one outfit and 10 mere within a year. 

. J.R. Bert says “‘only thing I ever bought 

m, that equaled advertisement.” John Culp 
says:“Everything go- 

ing sonal: Mica bees 


facture a food 
product. 


WE START You IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equipment. Little 
capital required; no experience needed. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes them. It’s 
a delicious {50d confection. Write for facts about a business 
that will make you independent. Start now, in your own town. 


PROFITS $1000 MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


Send coupon at oncefor illustrated book of facts. It lL =? 
contains many enthusiastic letters from others -_— 


—shows their places of business, tells ai ae LONG- 
how and when to start, and all =~ EAKINS CO: 
information needed. Free, “we 340 High Street 
Clip coupon a Sprimgfield, Ohlo 
now -— Please send Book of Facts at once. 
= -_ 

Name...... Waite: ara} oteyeversie/oienelaiectabarelolels Acenprot ce mere a 
Address........ aielelaistalgcstaie sei ste toiee Risieumissre sie siete Sisteretats ton 


40 Miles 
Callen 


According to a recent article by the 
president of the world’s largest motor 
research corporation, there is enough 
energy in a gallon of gasoline if con- 
verted 100% in mechanical energy to 
run a four cylinder car 450 miles. 


REW GAS SAVING 
INVENTION ASTONISHES 
CAR OWNERS 


A marvelous device, already installed 
on thousands of cars, has accom- 
plished wonders in utilizing a portion 
of this waste energy and is producing 


mileage tests that seem unbelievable. 
Not only does it save gasoline, 
but it also creates more power. gives 
instant starting, quick pick-up, and eliminates carbon. 


FREE SAMPLE an $100 a Week 


"10 obtain national distribution quickly, men are being 
appointed everywhere to help supply the tremendous de- 


mand. ree samples furnished to workers. Write today 
to E. Oliver, Pres., for this free sample and big money 
making offer. 


WHIRLWIND MFC. CO. 
999-897 Third St. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


when answering advertisements 
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rid Fay Your Bill 


and give you a steady income for the 
rest of your life if you will take care 
of my business in your locality. No 
experience needed. Pleasant easy work 
can be handled in spare or full time. 


No Investment 
Needed 


I furnish all capital—I set you up in busi- 
ness, advertise you, and do everything to 
make you my successful and respected 
partner in your locality. 

Partner may be either man or woman. 


and a list of established customers. High 
grade food products, teas, coffees, spices, 
extracts, things people must have to live. 


Your Groceries at 
Wholesale 


As my partner I furnish your groceries at 
wholesale. Big FREE supply contains 
over 32 full size packages of highest qual- 
ity products. Quality backed by $25,- 
000.00 bond. 


All I ask is that you have ambition and 
can devote a few hours each day to dis- 
tributing my famous products to friends 


I don’t want you to take any chances. I guarantee 
your income. Send coupon at once for my signed 
guarantee of $100.00 a week for full time or $3.50 
per hour for spare time work. I go 50-50 with my 
partners and give valuable premiums. 


I Furnish You Chrysler 
Coach 


This is part of my FREE outfit to you. 
Chrysler closed car to use in our business— 
it is yours to keep—no contest. 


C.W.VAN DE MARK, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Health-0 Quality Products Co. 
Dept. 1093-CC Health-O Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
C. 1929 by C. W. V.D. M. 


Iron-Clad Guarantee to 
YOU of $15 a DAY Steady Income 


Easy for you to make big money 
I look out for welfare of my partners 


$42.13 in Six ours 


Jack Foster reports $42.13 in six hours; 
Ruth Haufman with no previous experi- 
ence made $101.25 her first week. A. 
Pelletier earned $117.50 the first five 
days. Hundreds of other partners 
doing as well. 


"SEND COUPON. 
“AT ONCE for 
‘APPLICA ~ 


Van de Mark 


Health-O Quality 
Products Co., 


Dent. [093-CC 
Health-0 Bldg, Cincinaati, 0, 


Without obligation on my part, send at 
once, application for territory and details 
of partnership offer, free food products. 
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Please mention this magazine 


There are 7 cars in the circle. 


Win Nash Sedan 


$2,750.00 in Cash 


answers this ad will receive, absolutely free, a fully equipped 7- 
vanced Six Nash Sedan, or its full value in cash ($2,000.00). We 


are also giving away a Dodge Sedan, a Brunswick Phonograph and many other 
valuable prizes—besides Hundreds of Dollars in Cash, This offer is open to 


in the U. 8. A. outside of Chicago. 


Solve This Puzzie 


By drawing 3 straight lines you can put each 
e by itself. When you do this send me your answer right away. 


$750.00 Extra for Promptness 


In addition to the many valuable prizes and Hundreds of Dollars in Cash, we 
are also giving a Special Prize of $750.00 in Cash for Promptness. 
winner will receive $2,750.00 in cash, or the Nash Sedan and $750.00 in cash. 
In case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded each, one tying. Solve the puzzle 
right away and send me your answer together with your name and address 
plainly written. 
John T. Adams, 


First prize 


$4,500.00 in prizess—EVERYBODY REWARDED. 
Mor. Dept. 1423 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Il. 


when answering advertisements 
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Romance and Adve siete 
§n the Far Lands of the Earth > 


How often you’ve longed to see for yourself 
the awe of Egypt’s pyramids—the beauties of the 
gorgeous Mediterranean sunset—the squalor of China’s an- 
cient cities! : : 
Spend a few years, or the rest of your life, tasting high ad- 
venture on the seven seas and in all the world's great ports—roving 
the earth's highways and byways! You can do it FREE—all yous 
expenses paid—and earn a good salary besides! : 
Only one profession will carry you around the world at will, trav- 
elling like a gentleman, but that’s the most interesting and pleasant 
work there is—Radio Operating! Easily and quickly learned, 
there's no other profession like it for the man who wants the ex- 
periences and pleasures of world-travel. Radio operators are needed 
—all sea-going ships like the one shown here must carry from one 
to half a dozen or more, 


Take « Look Beyond tic Skyline i 
Without 4 Pennys Expense 


Radio operators aboard ocean liners live luxuri- 


ously—they rank as officers of the ship. Meals, a private cabin, 
ail other living needs are furnished free, and besides the operator 
draws a good salary. You can learn quickly and easily at home in 

our spare time to be a Radio operator through our practical train- 
ng methods. Take a look at the FREE BOOK which tells how— 
mail coupon below. 

This U. S. Government-recognized school has been training suc- 
cessiul operators since 1914. Our graduates are all over the world. 
We maintain an Employment Department to put you on your 
own ship. The famous NACOMETER, a patenied home 
given our stvdents is recognized as the best 
learn the Radio code at home. A few short m 
of the famous Nacometer and our quick he: ning, 
too can be a fully qualified Radio operator, s ng in your cab 
like the one shown above, bound out for Liverpool or Nagasaki! 

Read the Free Book that tells all about this fascinating profes- 
sion and our practical Government-recognized methods of training 
you for it. Send coupon TODAY—no obligation. Special tuition 
offer now on, includes the Nacometer, famous code teaching ma- 
chine. Find out what Radio offers you. Act at once. 


code 
est 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOUPSS 


2, @PFEB 
National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 9-PX, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way send me 
your free book and information about your Nacometer, 
the Home Code teaching machine given with your course. 


AAGrESS.. cece cerccccccccccrccscescnsencsccesescesesseeee 


If you like to draw, test your 
natural sense of design, pro- 
portion, color, perspective, 
etc., with our Art Ability Ques- 
tionnaire. Learn if your talent is 
worth developing. You will be 
frankly told what your score is. 


Many Federal students are mak- 
ing $2,000, $4,000, $5,000 and 
$6,000 yearly. The Federal Course is 
recognized everywhere by art em- 
ployers and buyers of commercial art. 
Learn at home in spare time, without 
previous training. Personal, individual 
criticisms on your work, Get this free test—send 
now for your Questionnaire. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 


82 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


iGH SCHOOL — 
EDUCATION; 


Your 

chance togetthoedu- 
cation you missed. In spare = 
time. New, easy, fascinating question 
andanswer method. Endorsed by 12,006 High 
School Teachers. Equivalent to regular 4-year 
course, Certificate awarded. Write for sisi} 
book ‘*New Way to Get a High School Education at 
Home,’’ DAY. High School Home Study 
Bureau, Dept. 813 32 Union Square. N. ¥. GC. 


9 


= TRICAL:EDUCATO 


Key to theory and practice. 27; : 
Rules, Calculations and !nsid: 
tion on Maintenance and re 
trical Appliances, Motors,’ 
J ing, Switchboards, Transformers, Bz 
5 terres, Arr-atures, Generators, Radio 
Gy ignition, Welding—1000 pages. 2006 
cs diagrams—a reliable reference. trouble 
LF EaTK Pott information. AUDELS HANDY 
i BOOK OF PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY; 1/7 
_ Price $4. Let us mail it to you for tree (77 
trial; pay'$1amonth ifsatistied.Ordertoday! 


Theo. Audel & Co.,65 W. 23d St., NewYork, Dept. 818 


Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early auccess. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mai! coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 


OWigher Accountancy OBusiness Correspondence 
O Modern Salesmanship OCredit and Collection 
OTraffic Management Correspondence 

O Railway Station OModern Foremanship 


Management OPersonnel Management 
OlLaw: Degree of LL.B. [MExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 


TJIndustrial Management O Business English 
OBanking and Finance [Commercial Spanish 
OTelegraphy OEffective Speaking 
OBusiness Management OStenotypy—Stenography 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 365-R, Chicago 
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EARLE LIEDERMAN 


Muscle Build 
Author oj '* Muscle ras 
“*Seorets of Strength,’' “‘ 


What Do Women’ Want Most? 


Women want he-men for their husbands and sweethearts. None 
f this chorus-man stuff for the real girl. She wants to be proud 
of his physical make-up; proud of his figure in a bathing suit. 
She knows that it’s the fellow that is full of pep ,and. vitality that 
gets ahead in this world. He’s got the physical backbone to back- 
up the mental decisions he makes. He’ll win out every time. 


Look Yourself Over! 

How do you shape up? Are you giving yourself a square deal? 
Have you got those big rolling muscles that mean health and 
strength inside and out? The vitality that gives you the ambition 
to win out at everything you start? Make that girl admire you first 
and foremost for a real he-man, and the hardest part in winning 


her is over. 
1 Can Give It to You in 30 Days 

In 30 days I can do you over so that she will hardly know you. 
T’ll put a whole inch of solid muscle on each arm in 30 days, and 
two whole inches of rippling strength across your chest. I’ve done 
it for over a hundred thousand others, and I can do it for you. 
I don’t care how weak and puny you are. I like to get them weak 
and puny, because it’s the hopeless cases that I work with best. 
It gives me a lot of real joy just to see them develop and the sur- 
prised look in their eyes when they step before the mirror at the 
end of 30 days and see what a miracle I have worked for them. 


You’ll Be a He-Man from Now On! 

And it’s no temporary layer of muscle I put on you. It’s there 
to stay! With those newly broadened shoulders; that perfect neck 
and great manly chest, you can maintain your self-respect in any 
society. Every woman will know that you are what every man 
should be—a forceful red-blooded he-man. 


I Want You for 90 Days 

If at the end of 30 days you think you have improved, wait till 
you see yourself at the end of 90 days. Then the friends you 
thought were strong will seem like children by comparison. I’m 
not called the Muscle Builder for nothing. My system scientifically 
builds real muscle faster than you ever imagined. 

Watch Them Turn Around 

Notice how every woman prefers the fellow who carries himself 
with head up. Notice how the broad-shouldered man always gets 
their eye. They want a dependable he-man when they make their 
choice—one who can protect them. And you can he that man. 

Send for My New 64 Page Boo 

“Muscular Development”’—It Is Free 

And it’s the peppiest piece of reading you ever laid your eyes 
on. And there’s 48 full-page photos of myself and some of my 
prize-winning pupils. This is the finest art gallery of strong 
men ever assembled. Look them over. If you don’t get a kick 
out of this book, you had better roll over—you’re dead. Come 
on, then, Take out the old pen or pencil and sign your name and 
address to the coupon. If you haven’t a stamp, a- postal will do. 
But snap into it. Do it now. 

EARLE LIEDERMAN, Dept. 3003, 305 Broadway, New York City 
(mn oe en sk es a ce 2 es : 
Earle Liederman, Dept. 3003 305 Broadway, New "York City 

Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE and without. any 
obligation on my part whatever, a copy of your latest book, 
‘Muscular Development.” 
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(Please write or print plainly) 


Grocery Bills 
all Paid -and 
5f() a Day besides 


If you want plenty of money to pay all your grocery 
bills—and $8 to $10 in a day besides—just send me 
your name and I’ll show you a new, easy way to get 
it. I'll give you the same chance I gave to Van 
Allen, of Illinois, who reports that he averages more 
than $100 profit a week. -You don’t need any expe- 
rience. G. Karnath, of Minnesota, writes, ‘‘Made 
$20.35 the first 5 hours.” Mrs. Hodges, of New 
York, says, ‘Never fail to make a profit of $18 to 
$20 a day.” And right now I offer you the same 
opportunity I gave these people. 


Big Profits for Easy Work 


I am President of a million dollar Company. I dis- 
tribute high-quality Groceries and other Household 
Necessities direct from factory to user through 
Authorized Local Representatives. Last year my 
customers bought fifteen million packages of my 
products. This put nearly two million dollars im the 
pockets of my Representatives. Now I invite you to 
share in these profits. I'll give you exclusive terri- 
tory—help you make big money from the very start. 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


All you have to do is call on your friends and my 
established customers and take care of their orders. 
It is easy. I never sell to stores. You alone get 
the profit on all orders from your territory. YOU 
DON’T RISK A CENT. Keep your present job and 
start in spare time if you want to. Yow have every- 
thing to gain—not a penny to lose. 


Don’t send me any money—just mail the coupon. 
I’ll send you my amazing new plan that offers plenty 
of money to pay all your grocery bills and $8 to 
$10 in a single day besides. And I will tell you 
how to get a newest model Ford Tudor Sedan with- 
out cost. Don’t miss this opportunity. Mail cou- 


MAIL THIS TOD 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
1203 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tell me, witnout cost or obligation, about your wonderful new 
proposition that offers money to pay all my grocery bills and 
$8 to $10 in a day besides. Also explain your new Ford Offer. 


Name 


Address 
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by Mail 2" they laughed 


bs I cried, and Ill bet 


money I can do it/” 


NE day after lunch the office 
crowd was in the recreation- 
room, smoking and _ talking, 
while I thumbed through a magazine. 


“Why so quiet, Joe,’ some one 
ealled to me. “Just reading an 
ad,”’ I replied, ‘about a new way to 
learn music by mail. Says here any 
one can learn to play in a few 
months at home, without a teacher. 
Sounds easy.” 


“Ha, ha,’ laughed Fred Lawrence, ‘‘do 
you suppose they would say it was hard??? 


“Perhaps not,’’ I came back, a bit peeved, 
“but it sounds so reasonable I thought I’d 
write them for their booklet.” 

Well, maybe I didn’t get a razzing then! 
Fred Lawrence sneered: ‘‘The poor fellow 
really believes he can learn music by mail!’’ 


That gave the boys a good laugh. Some 
of them got on either side of me and with 
mock dignity started to escort me to the 
piano. 

“Play ‘The Varsity Drag,’’’ shouted Fred, 
thinking to embarrass me further... I heard 
a girl say, ‘‘Oh, let. the poor fellow alone; 
can’t you see he’s mortified to death?’’ 


The Last Laugh 


I smiled to myself. This was certainly a 


wonderful setting for my little surprise 
party. Assuming a scared look, I began 
fingering the keys, and then . with a 
wonderful feeling-of cool confidence... I 


broke right into the very selection Fred 
asked for. There was a sudden hush in the 
room as I made that old piano talk. But in 
a few minutes a fellow jumped to his feet 
and shouted, ‘‘Believe me, the boy is there! 
Let’s dance!’’ 

Tables and chairs were pushed aside, and 
soon the whole crowd was having a whale of 


ime. I playe i 
“Yes, and I’ll bet money I can do it!’’ I ae until : 4 eHntaNe tee sae ection atte 
cried. But the crowd only laughed harder Rhythm’’ and the crowd stopped dancing 
than ever. and singing to applaud me. As I turned 
During the few months that followed, around to thank them, there was Fred hold- 
Fred Lawrence never missed ing a tenspot right under 
a chance to give me a sly my nose. 


dig about my bet. And the 


“Folks,’’ he said, ‘I want 


boys always got -a good to apologize to Joe. I bet 
laugh, too, But I never What Instrument him “he” couldn't “iearn to 
said a word. va ay by mail, an elieve 
patiently for a chance to ve me, he sure deserves to win 

get the last laugh myself. for You? ineemonenie: 
- “Learn to play by mail!’ 
My Chance Arrives Piano Piccolo exclaimed a dozen people. 
y Organ Hawaiian “‘That sounds impossible! 
‘ wfotin ; ae Tell us how you did it!’’ 

Th pame the office out- arine’ ui - 

ing Ae Pine Grove. After Flute Drums and icanenpieea Pree tel 
lunch it rained, and we had Harp Traps to play but couldn’t afford 
to sit around inside. Sud- Cornet Mandolin a teacher, and couldn’t 
denly some one spied a *Cello Sight Singing think of spending years in 
piano in the corner. Fred Guitar Trombone practice. I described how 
qawrence saw a fine chance Ukulele Piano | I had read the U. S. 
to have some fun at my Saxophone Accordion School of Music ad, and 


expense. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he cried, ‘‘our friend Joe, 
the music-master, has con- 
sented to give us a recital.” 


Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


show Fred bet me I couldn’t 
learn to play by mail. 
“Folks,’’ I continued, ‘‘it 
was the biggest surprise of 
my life when I got the first 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


ht from the start, 
It was fun rig There were 
And all it 
In a 
short time I was playing jazz, classical 
pieces, and in fact, anything I wanted. 
Believe me, that certainly was a profitable 
bet I made with Fred.” 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can teach yourself to be an 
accomplished musician—right at home— 
in half the usual time—through this simple 
new method which has already taught over 
half a million people. Forget that old- 
fashioned idea that you need special ‘‘tal- 
ent.’ Just read the list of instruments in 
the panel, decide which one you want to 
play and the U. S. School will do the rest. 
And bear in mind, no matter which instru- 
ment you choose, the cost averages just @ 
few cents a day. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 

If you are in earnest about wanting to 
play your favorite instrument—if you really 
want to gain happiness and increase your 
popularity—send at once for the Free Book- 
let and Free Demonstration Lesson which 
explains all about this remarkable method. 
The booklet will also tell you all about the 
amazing new Automatic Finger Control. No 
cost—no obligation. Sign and send the con- 
venient coupon now. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit, U. 8. School of 
Music, 3593 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. School of Music, 
3593 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


lesson. 
everything as simple as A-B-C. 
no scales or tiresome exercises. 
required was part of my spare time. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home,”’ with intro- 
duction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Dem- 


onstration Lesson and particulars of your 
easy payment plan. I am interested in the 
following course: 
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KING OF GANGOPOLIS 
BY Thomas Boyd 


Why, pondered Lieutenant Mike, should any one be plotting 
against him? He had nothing that any one could want. He had 
no enemies. And yet, he had heard a man and a woman discussing 
him. They were after him. Well, Mike was a sport and an 
adventurer, and he decided to play into their hands. 


CHAPTER I. gan Beach Hotel window at the blue, 


A MYSTERY IN A HOTEL. 


ITH a slight grimace of irrita- 
tion, First Lieutenant Mike 
McGrath edged away from the 

spiky leaf of the potted palm that was 
jabbing him in the neck. _ 
Gazing once more through the Michi- 


ruffled lake, he continued to think of 
the unhappy business which had 
brought him hurrying from the Philip- 
pines back to Chicago. 

His father was dying; the cablegram 
had said: “Come quickly.” But, 
though he had sped from the tropics 
by boat, motor and train, he had leaped 
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out of the taxicab in front of the fa- 
miliar, graystone house on North Shore 
Drive too late to hear his father’s voice 
again. 

And a few days later, while that sor- 
row still rankled, another blow had 
struck him. 

Wearing light tweeds and a gaudy 
necktie, his lean cheeks tanned from 
blazing suns, Mike sat there in the 
farther corner of the Michigan Beach 
lobby and tried to shape his parading 
thoughts into orderly formation. 

His father, Jordan McGrath, was 
dead. The attending physician had said 
so. The newspapers had printed a long 
obituary. The thing was a fact be- 
yond dispute. 

But there was something connected 
with it which was not so clear. For 
Jordan McGrath had been a rich man 
and a generous man, as Mike had had 
reason to know since childhood. Yet 
when Mike was summoned by the fam- 
ily lawyer, he found that his father had 
left nothing. No securities, no real 
estate, not even the familiar, graystone 
house on North Shore Drive. 

That his father, living, could keep 

“ servants, two motors, and a large house 

hospitality open, and, dying, leave no 
more than an old turnip of a Swiss 
watch and just enough to pay small, 
outstanding bills, was strange—unac- 
countably strange, Mike thought. 

His back to the huge, potted palm, 
Mike looked soberly through the win- 
dow toward the lake, where the water 
rolled with curling edges like white silk 
lace. 

Soon, he reflected, he would be going 
back to his regiment in the Philippines. 
And with that destination in mind he 
stared a little ruefully at his gray 
tweeds, his low-cut brogues and the 
diagonal stripes of his necktie which 
flared up from his soft, white collar. 


He sighed. For those clothes and that - 


old turnip of a Swiss watch bulging in 
his vest pocket would be, after he had 
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got back to Manila, all he would have 
to remind him of a secure, comfortable 
youth and young manhood which he 
had passed with his father in the gray- 
stone house on North Shore Drive. 

A moment later Mike’s lips formed a 
word. It was “Damn!’’—for a spike 
of that potted palm had jabbed him in 
the neck again. But he let the maledic- 
tion die a silent death, because as he 
half turned toward the darkened recess 
of the lobby his curiosity was held by 
soft words spoken from the depths of 
two overstuffed chairs behind him ‘on 
the other side of the large palm. 

“T was right,’ a man was saying in 
a guarded voice, “that young Mc- 
Grath’s at this hotel. Now’s your 
chance to make his acquaintance.” 

Mike’s sun-browned hand gripped the 
fat arm of the chair in which he sat. 
Surprise made this body rigid, but he 
cautiously relaxed and waited, motion- 
less. 

“Room number’s 1018,” the voice 
continued. “Now it’s up to you.” 

There was a pause. 

“But I don’t know him when I see 
him,” a girl’s voice objected. “And 
when I do meet him, how “ 

“Lieutenant in the army—jist watch 
for a lad in uniform. And say, with 
your looks you could take the shirt 
right off his back and-‘he wouldn’t know 
what it was all about.” 

Mike scarcely breathed, listening so 
acutely that his ears felt as if they 


-were stretched to twice their normal 


size. He had a violent impulse to turn 
around and confront this man and 
woman, but he checked it. For nothing 
would have been gatned by that. Wiser 
to remain motionless and not let these 
two people know they were overheard. 

He sat there, his senses alert, his eyes 
fixed on, but not seeing, the rolling: 
waters of the lake beyond the lobby 
window. 

Minutes passed. Though ‘he -waited 
silently, he heard no more. The voices 
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had ceased. Perhaps they had gone. 
He turned quickly and peered through 
the potted palm. On the other side 
were two dark, obese chairs, both 
empty. . Between them stood a smoking 
stand in which a cigar lay with one end 
chewed ragged. He looked hastily over 
the thick crimson carpet toward the 
main lobby, around the corner of which 
he glimpsed the disappearing heel of a 
man. 

Mike dropped back into his chair and 
scowled. He should have seen those 
two before they got away. Now he 
wouldn’t know them if he saw them. 
And what did that man want? Mike 
hadn’t liked his voice. Even in a whis- 
per it had sounded heavy and deliber- 
ate and mean. 

To have heard his name muttered by 
a stranger who was planning to take 
some unknown thing from him, gave 
shim a sense of danger and a feeling of 
rising anger. He laughed sharply. Well, 
he would damn soon find out what was 
wanted, for he would go up to his room 
and get into his uniform at once. 

He stood up, brushed the cigarette 
ash from his coat and walked toward 
the main lobby and the elevators. 

Winding through the slow-moving 
crowd of guests, loiterers and bell boys 
Mike stopped by the row of grilled 
cages and waited for a car to come 
down. Taller than the average, he sur- 
veyed the faces under the hats of those 
who stood near by, wondering if the 
man and woman whose talk he ‘had 
overheard were now within sight of 
him. 

The man, he thought, would be large 
and heavy—the mutilated cigar stub, 
Mike remembered, looked like the kind 


that had been champed by a massive: 


jaw. But there was nobody of that sort 
in sight at the moment. And as for the 
women, they varied from a pale-cheeked 
flapper to a carmine-lipped grand- 
mother, but all looked respectable and 
self-contained. 
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Well, thought Mike, he was even 
with them at the beginning, for if he 
didn’t know them, they didn’t know 
him, either. And as the car slid down 
to a standstill, he grinned almost cheer- 
fully. 

Edging past the starter at the elevator 
door, Mike stood inside while the opera- 
tor paused with his hand on the lever. 
A short little man, with a shock of 
white hair protruding from a_black- 
felt hat, stepped in after him and turned 
an anxious eye toward the bell boy who 
was wrestling with a pigskin bag and 
two suit cases, all obviously the trav- 
eler’s own. 

Mike watched interestedly ; then his 
gaze shot down the lobby toward the 
lounge opposite the cashier’s box. A 
slim girl in a short, fur-trimmed suit 
was standing there, nervously clasping 
and unclasping a small hand bag which 
she held in both hands. And her eyes, 
Mike noticed even from that distance, 
were moving hesitantly from right to 
left and looked as if they were in search 
of something which she dreaded find- 
ing. Mike frowned sympathetically 
and took one impulsive step forward. 
But at that moment the bell boy arrived 
with the traveler’s luggage, and the ele- 
vator slid rapidly up the shaft. 

“Ten!” said Mike. The grilled door 
was opened. He crossed the hall and 
went into his room, where he began 
to strip off his gray tweeds and put 
on his serge uniform and_ polished, 
leather boots. He was halfway dressed 
when the telephone rang. Perhaps, he 
thought, it was one of his unknown 
friends. Quickly he grasped the mouth- 
piece and receiver. “Hello! he said 
quietly. 

No sound answered from the instru- 
ment. 

“Hello!” he called again. Still there 
was no reply. “What the—hello!” he 
tried once more, but with no greater 
success. Then he jiggled the receiver 
and heard the operator’s voice. He told 


er: “Somebody just called 1018. Do 
you know who it was?” 

“Sorry, sir,” the operator calmly in- 
formed him; “we do not keep track of 
incoming calls.” 

Mike put up the receiver and con- 
tinued .dressing. Adjusting his pol- 
ished belt and setting his stiff army cap 
at the barest suggestion of a tilt, he 
opened the door and stepped into the 
thickly carpeted hall. 

Opposite his own room a slim, some- 
how familiar figure bent with half- 
averted face over a doorknob and rat- 
tled a key in the lock. Mike stopped 
for a second, but went. quickly on again 
toward the elevator. 

The girl in the hallway, who now 
walked slowly behind him, was the girl 
with the distressed face he had seen in 
the. lobby. He was sure of that, though 
he had seen her far from clearly. The 
fur-trimmed, short-skirted suit was the 


same; the jaunty hat. looked as if it 


would be the same color if seen in a 
better light. 

Mike walked on, thinking, At the 
elevator he pressed the button, and a 
little later was descending to the hotel 
lobby. 

By the clerk’s desk downstairs Mike 
hesitated. Somewhere in that hotel, he 
was thinking, a woman was waiting to 
get some nameless object from him and, 
presumably, give it to a man—a heavy- 
set man who champed cigars beneath 
his granite jaws. And whatever they 
wanted and no matter why they wanted 
it, Mike would not know what it was 
until an effort had been made to take 
it from him. Good! He had on his 
uniform now and could be easily dis- 
tinguished. Moving over to a lounge 
that stood conspicuously in the center 
of the main lobby, he sat down and 
casually took out a cigarette. 

The first puff of tobacco was still in 
his mouth when a pair of high heels 
clicked slowly toward him, and, looking 
up, he saw the girl who had been in the 
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hallway opposite his room when he had 
opened the door to. go downstairs. 

Her round eyes, he noticed, still held 
a hint of trouble, and she gripped her 
little. bag as she had done when he had 
seen her downstairs; but now her red 
lips were separated in what seemed to 
Mike to be a dazed smile. 

With a side glance he watched bck 
slender back as she walked past him. 
That this was the girl who had been 
instructed to infroduce herself to him, 
was obvious. That it was her object 
to’ get something from him was likewise 
evident—something, therefore, which 
would be of value to him also. 

Yet he could not possibly think of 
her as dangerous. From that look in 
her eyes which lie had first seen, that 
look of nervous despair, he felt it was 
she; not himself, that needed to be pro- 
tested. And he was sorry to see her 
pass. 

But she turned around. Sauntering 
gracefully back toward him, she stopped 
by the lounge where he sat and lifted 
her brows questioningly. 

“Do you mind?” she asked Mike as 
she sat down. 

He stood up, smiling. “I’m de- 
lighted.” Gravely inspecting her, he 
made note of guileless eyes, a rather 
turned-up nose, generously full lips and 
a firm little chin. As she sat there, her 
back straight with girlish haughtiness, 
her eyes still troubled and her lips striv- 
ing to form a welcoming smile, Mike 
thought he had never Seen any one who 
looked less dangerous. And whatever 
her motive in picking him up, she was 
certainly an amateur at it. 

He sat down and waited. What was 
it she wanted? What had she been 
sent to get? And why? With covert 


-curiousness Mike watched her, while 


the people in the lobby walked back and 
forth in front of them and uniformed 
page boys threaded through the guests, 
calling, “Mister Murphy!—Mister 
Eisenstein !—Mister Fisher !” 
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Minutes passed. Finally the girl 
leaned toward him, and Mike waited 
for her to speak. Very soon now, he 
was thinking, the little mystery weuld 
be solved; and afterward he would de- 
mand that she tell him the whereabouts 
of the heavy-set man who chewed his 
cigars. Then Mike would give that in- 
dividual a good punch in the nose. 


CHAPTER II. 
MISERANDINO’S, 


But instead of growing lighter, the 

little mystery darkened. The girl 
said as she leaned toward Mike: “I 
wonder—could I ask of you a favor, 
a great favor?” 

Mike smiled into her imploring eyes. 

“The bigger the better.” 

She hesitated, looking down at her 
small hand bag. “Of course, I realize 
we don’t know each other. ”” she be- 
gan. 

“Fix that up easily enough,” Mike 
answered. “Just pretend I’m your poor 
old grandfather and you haven’t seen 
me since you used to sit on my knee 
as a child.” 

But she was too preoceupied to be 
amused. 

“What I want you to do,” she an- 
nounced soberly, “is to take me out to 
dinner.” 

“That,” protested Mike, “would be 
more of a favor to me.” He smiled at 
her. Although actually the dined with 
women on an average of six times a 
year, he lied: “Taking girls out to res- 
taurants is my specialty.” His own lips 
stiffened with surprise, for instead of 
smiling she was staring at him with 
frigid contempt. 

There was a pause. Mike looked 
embarrassedly into the bottom of his 
stiff army cap. What the devil, he 
wondered, had he said that made her so 
indignant? Here he was playing di- 
rectly and consciously into her hand, 
and yet she looked at him as if he had 
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kicked her in the shins. 
feel distinctly put upon. 

The girl grew friendlier. 

“How lucky for me that that’s your 
specialty!” But there was no warmth 
in her voice. Something back of her 
perfunctory smile regarded him coldly. 

Not feeling competent to understand 
feminine psycholegy, Mike stared at 
her for a moment and then laughed. 
Here was a girl who had been told tu 
flirt with him and to get something 
from him, yet once they had begun to 
talk she had withdrawn herself, much 
as if he had scraped up the acquaintance 
and as if she were granting a favor in 
listening to him at all! 

“T hope it'll be lucky,’ Mike said 
slowly in answer to her last remark. 
He passed his hand inside his coat and 
withdrew the old-fashioned watch. De- 
spite its age the timepiece - accurately 
recorded the minutes. He turned to- 
ward the girl. “Half past six. Unless 
that’s too early.” He paused. She, 
too, had been looking at the watch and 
her cheeks were stained with color. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked. 

She shook ther head. ‘Nothing. 
Nothing at all. You were saying?” 

Mike frowned. “TI was saying that if 
you're hungry enough for an early din- 
ner, we can start now.” 

“Yes,” she agreed hurriedly. “Let’s.” 

“Fine,” said Mike, with a shade of 
irony in his voice. It was, he thought, 
less of a mystery than before. Looking 
at the watch, the girl had given herself 
away. Obviously, it seemed to him, she 
had an appointment somewhere with 
the heavy-set man with whom she had 
whispered. What more likely than that 
she was to bring Mike to him and that 
they were already late! 

“Fine,” repeated Mike, but more to 
himself than to her. He’d be glad to 
see that big tobacco chewer who went 
snooping around to find out where army 
officers lived and then sent inexperi- 
enced girls after them! 


He began to 


They made their way out of the lobby 
together and stood a moment under the 
wind-swept portico. She, if Mike had 
reasoned correctly, would already have 
chosen the place where they were to go. 
And the obligingly gave her the chance 
to suggest it as if it had just come into 
her mind. 

“T don’t remember this town very 
well,” he began. .‘“Been away from it 
most of the time since the war. So if 
you'll suggest your favorite restaurant 
before we get in a cab, we'll save time 
hunting one up.” 

She stared up at him and in her eyes 
was disbelief—a kind of mockery, he 
thought. 

“T know just the place,’ she an- 
swered, “where the music is marvelous 
and the food delicious. Shall we go 
there?” 

Mike nodded and called a cab. 

A yellow taxi shot up at the edge of 
the portico; the door was flung open 
and the driver demanded: ‘“‘Where to, 
mister ?” : 

“Miserandino’s,” said the girl, then 
turned to Mike. “Ever heard of it?” 
she asked curiously. 

“Oh, yes,” Mike replied dryly as he 
sat back in the farther corner of the 
cab. 
was a kid.’ Miserandino’s, the notori- 
ous Miserandino’s! What an excellent 
place for a rendezvous! For twenty 
years it had been the meeting place of 
half the higher gangsters and prosper- 
ous criminals of the city; it had been 
the scene of shootings, betrayals and 
effectively illegal plots. Yet that was 
the restaurant to which this guileless- 
looking girl, who couldn’t be over 
twenty years, was taking him. Mike 
whistled softly and lighted a cigarette. 

They rode south silently for half an 
‘hour. Then the car veered close to the 
curbing and stopped before a brightly 
striped awning which came out like a 
tunnel from a low, white building to the 
edge of the sidewalk. Mike paid the 
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driver and, with the girl’s arm in his, 
entered through a long hallway into a 
great, square room. 

Rows of white tables, each with its 
red-shaded lamp, lined the restaurant 
on all four sides, but in the middle lay 
an empty space for dancing and a plat- 
form for the orchestra. 

They had their choice of tables, for 
at that hour Miserandino’s was nearly 
empty. With an indulgent smile but a 
wary eye, Mike let the girt lead him to- 
ward a table in a distant corner where 
they sat down. He looked about for a 
heavily built man who smoked cigars, 
but among the few early diners there 
was no person of that kind. 

Over the menu he said: 

“We've got lots of time, I take it. 
Shall we start with an antipasto?” 

“Remember,” the girl drawled, “your 
specialty is taking young ladies out to 
dinner. I’ll leave the ordering to you.” 

Again Mike had that feeling of her 
frigid contempt—as if she hated him. 
Yes, he thought a little later, her eyes 
had been like that. But such a notion 
must be absurd, for he had never seen 
her before, nor had she ever’ seen him. 

They sat slowly engaged in their din- 
ner while the tables ‘began to fill with 
men in tight-fitting clothes and women 
in gaudy wraps and flamboyant dresses. 
Miserandino’s, Mike realized, hadn’t 
changed, in the least. The same kind 
of people, the same kind of sight-seers. 
Even the waiters, as of old, were in- 
clined to be close cropped and bullet 
headed. 

The colored orchestra ambled in, 
grinning widely at familiar patrons as 
they passed. They took their places 
on the platform and soon were blaring 
out a blatant rhythm from trombones, 
cornets, drums and saxophones. 

“Let’s dance,” said Mike. The girl 
agreed. In each other’s arms they 
joined the crowd in the middle of the 
room and trotted to the wailing, :drum- 
ming music. A little breathless,. they 
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returried and sat down again to the sil- 
ver-covered dishes the waiter had set 
before them. 

Mike looked from the girl to the sur- 
rounding crowd with grim amusement. 
Now it was too late to recognize the 
man whom he judged to be her con- 
federate, for there were at least a dozen 
heavy-set cigar smokers in the restau- 
rant. He would have to wait for some 
sign that linked her to an especial per- 
son. What would she do? he won- 
dered with pleasant speculation. Would 
she try to put old-fashioned knock-out 
drops in his drink? Or wait till they 
left the restaurant and lead him to a 
quiet spot from which a pistol butt or 
blackjack would suddenly descend on 
his head? 

Watching her sitting there so primly 
pretty, so youthfully naive, such 
thoughts seemed so fantastic that he 
grinned as broadly as his generous 
mouth allowed, grinned till his eyes 
crinkled and there were diagonal lines 
in his brown cheeks. What a girl! In 
a moment of warmth he leaned toward 
her and said admiringly: 

“You know, you’re the most attrac- 
tive——— It’s almost fabulous, how at- 
tractive you are!” 

She stiffened at once, and her round 
eyes were hostile. 

“Really! And to how many girls 
have you said that before, Lieutenant 
McGrath ?” 

Nonplused, Mike stared into his cof- 
fee and lighted a cigarette. As a mat- 

_ter of fact, he had spoken like that very 
seldom in his life. But the question 
was one that could hardly be answered 
when the person who asked it looked at 
you as if you were a common thief. He 
remained silent, his jaw set stiffly. 

Unexpectedly a hand settled firmly 
on Mike’s shoulder. Usually calm, the 
surprise and the sense of exasperation 
_at the mystery of the girl and his anx- 
iety to meet her companion of the afters 
noon made him jump half out of his 
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chair and turn with an angry light in 
his eyes. But he stopped short and his 
clenched fist opened quickly to shake a 
skinny hand that a thin-faced, youthful- 
looking man was holding out to him. 

“Well, well! Well, well! If it ain’t 
old Mike himself! How’s the boy, 
Mike?” In spite of the exclamatory 
words the voice was pitched in a mono- 
tone from which it never varied. 
“When’d you hit this old burg again?” 

Mike said: “Couple of days ago. 
Just got back from the tropics. How 
are you, Freddy?” Mike turned smil- 
ingly toward the girl. He hadn’t seen 
Freddy Miles since they had been at 
high school, which had been in 1917. 
“An old friend of mine. May I present 
Freddy Miles? And—oh, waiter!” 
He called for another chair. 

Freddy and the girl stood looking at 
each other. 

“Pleased. Delighted,” Freddy droned, 
“Miss bby 

Mike, in good spirits at unexpectedly 
meeting a friend, wanted to shout: “I 
don’t know her name either, Freddy; 
but she’s a nice girl even if she is try- 
ing to pick my pockets.” 

Instead he said: “Sit down, Freddy. 
T’ll swear, but you look the same as 
ever.’ From the waiter he ordered, 
“Three tall beers.’ And of Freddy he 
asked: “What do you do with yourself 
these long winter evenings, Mister 
Miles ?” 

“Give you three guesses,” offered 
Freddy. 

Mike tried. 
Timbuktu?” 

Freddy iazily shook his head. 

“Angel for a musical comedy show ?” 

No, Freddy Miles wasn’t that, either. 

Mike tried again. “Just a good, old- 
fashioned home-body ?” 

“No good,” said Freddy. 

“Well, out with it.” 

“T’m on the police beat for the Sen- 
tinel.”’ 

“Sorry,” said Mike, “but would you 


“Missionary bishop in 


mind talking plain American?’ He 
knew the words but not the way in 
which they were put together. 

Freddy droned an explanation: 

“Reporter. Great literary man. I 
cover the bloody crimes for the Sen- 
tinel.” 

“Good idea,” said Mike. He turned 
toward the girl. “Don’t you think so?” 
She merely nodded and continued to 
look interestedly at Freddy Miles. 
Mike wondered why, then suddenly re- 
membered that as a reporter Freddy 
stood partly as a detector, or at least a 
snooper, into deeds of wrong-doing 
and that under the circumstances his 
acquaintance might give the girl some 
alarm. 

They had progressed in their dinner 
to the salad course. Freddy wanted 
nothing but dessert. Meanwhile the 
colored orchestra began to bray a jazz 
piece about a “red-hot mamma and a 
two-time papa.” 

Freddy stood up unenergetically. 

“Sorry to cut you out, Mike, but if 
this kind lady. ie 

The girl looked up. 
dance this with you.” 

They moved off toward the middle of 
the restaurant. Left alone, Mike began 
to survey the crowd. At the table di- 
rectly facing him a giggling quartet, 
obviously from the respectable suburbs, 
were delighting themselves with the 
spectacle of Chicago’s night life. Be- 
yond them and a little to the right, two 
plump-faced traveling salesmen - were 
surreptitiously mixing gin and ginger 
ale, fatuously grinning at their coy com- 
panions. 

But it was a smaller table nearer the 
dance arena to which Mike’s attention 
was finally dawn. There a woman sat 
alone and looked directly at him, and 
there was something in her attitude 
which made him feel that she had been 
regarding him for some tme. Her 
hair was dark, her lips, cheeks and 
lashes highly colored. She was unde- 
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niably handsome. Sitting a little for- 
ward, her chin held in a jeweled white 
hand, her expression to Mike was baf- 
fling. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN ABRUPT DEPARTURE. 


MIKE and the woman were still star- 

ing at each other when Freddy and 
the girl returned from the. dance floor. 
As Freddy sat down at Mike’s right he , 
twisted his pale lips sardonically and 
said: 

“Oho! There’s nothing like a sol- 
dier’s uniform for making conquests 
of the ladies. Who’s your girl friend 
over there?” 

Mike flushed and turned his eyes to- 
ward Freddy. 

“That’s what I’d like to know.” 

The girl beside Mike looked briefly 
over her shoulder, then brought her 
gaze back sharply to the table again. 
She said nothing. 

Freddy continued: 

“Well, take a tip from me, old boy, 
and let that lady languish in vain. The 
last bird that fell for her had to be 
carried to the morgue.” 

“She’s beginning to sound danger- 
ous,” said Mike, and grinned. 

“Dangerous!” echoed Freddy Miles 
in a monotone. “Big Jim O’Brien’s 
woman dangerous!’ His voice low- 
ered so that only Mike and the girl 
could.-hear him. ‘“‘She’s-not dangerous 
if you keep away from her.” : 

“So Big Jim puts his rivals in the 
morgue,” said Mike mildly. “Well, 
well. And she’s O’Brien’s girl friend. 
I’ve heard of that tough old devil for 
years, but I’ve never been around gang- 
sters very much.” — 

The girl with Mike looked at him 
quickly with a suspicious stare. But 
Freddy diverted the attention of both 
of them by announcing: 

“Well, you’ll see him pretty soon, un- 
less headquarters got a bum steer this 
afternoon.” 
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“Headquarters!” the girl cut in with 
a nervous inflection. “Do you mean the 
police?” 

Freddy regarded her blankly. 
droned : 

“Yes, ma’am. Police and real de- 
teckatives with great big feet and pis- 
tols and everything.” 

“But what”—the girl was looking at 
him earnestly—“what do they want 
with him?” 

Freddy examined his skinny fingers. 
He said softly: 

“They’ve been savin’ a cell at the 
county jail for Big Jim for the last ten 
years, and they don’t like to keep it 
open any longer if they can help it. 
You see, O’Brien’s overdue and the dis- 
trict attorney’s kinda restless.” 

Mike looked at Freddy Miles. 

“So that’s why you’re here to-night 
—so that when Big Jim comes He 

Freddy nodded. “When Big Jim 
comes—and if Big Jim comes—he’ll go 
straight to that table where his girl 
friend Suzanne is waiting. And when 
he sits down two plain-clothes men 
from headquarters’ll step over to him 
and say: ‘Hello, Jim. We want you 
to take a little walk with us.’ And then 
T’ll step to the phone booth up at the 
other end of the restaurant and call the 
local room of the Sentinel.” 

“Front-page story, I suppose,” said 
Mike. 

“Tell fit into one,” answered Freddy, 
“Sf they can get the dirt on Big Jim.” 

The girl, it seemed to Mike, looked 
startled. 

“Are the police really going to arrest 
him?” she asked. ~ 

“They are if they’re bright enough 
boys,” Freddy told her. 

Mike asked: ‘“What’s the big story 
that O’Brien’s arrest is to fit into?” 

“You'll see,’ replied Freddy, “in 
about five hours, when the first edition 
of the Sentinel gets to the street. ‘Slim’ 
Johnson, one of Big Jim’s lieutenants, 
got bumped off this afternoon; too late 
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for the afternoon papers or you'd have 
seen it. And the wise boys got it fig- 
ured out that it’s another inter-gang 
war, and that Big Jim’s at the back of 
it.” 

The girl’s eyes had never left Freddy. 
Now they seemed to be all dark pupils 
and revealing undisguised horror. She 
moistened her lips and asked : 

“That’s really true?” 

Freddy grinned a little. Gang wars 
and arrests were all too commonplace 
during his working hours. 

“Say?” he complimented her, “you 
certainly make a good audience. I 
don’t suppose Big Jim’s a particular 
friend of yours, is he?” 

Mike laughed. Despite his suspicion 
of the girl, it seemed ridiculous. to con- 
nect her with the notorious gangster. 
And Freddy smiled at his own jest. But 
the girl herself suddenly turned from 
Freddy and laid her hand appealingly 
on Mike’s arm. 

_ “Why don’t you ask me to dance?” 
she demanded. 

Mike stood up with alacrity and they 
passed among the tables out to the 
crowded floor. The colored orchestra 
was wailing with barbaric ecstasy, and 
as Mike piloted the girl through the 
rhythmic maze they both smiled with 
enjoyment. It was, Mike thought a 
moment later, the first time since he 
had met her that he had seen a frank 
expression of pleasure, even of liking 
for him, in her face. Up to then she 
had been unaccountably suspicious, 
which was strange since it was she and 
not himself who had brought about the 
encounter. 

The girl’s head near his shoulder, her 
voice came up to him through the or- 
chestral din: 

“Ts your friend, Mr. Miles—is he 
really a reporter for the Sentinel?” 

Mike bawled down through the waves 
of music: 

“You know as much about it as I 
do. We got out of high school in the 
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same year, but I haven’t seen Freddy 
since then—and that was before the 
war.” 

“But you live here,’ the girl per- 
sisted. “Chicago’s your home.” 

“Home to an army man,” Mike an- 
swered, “is where he takes off his boots 
‘and hangs up his hat. After the war it 
was up in Germany, then it was down 
in an instruction camp in Georgia, then 
it was up in Vermont and finally in the 
Philippines. But to get back to Freddy 
Miles—why shouldn’t he be a reporter ? 
And why should he say he was one if 
he wasn’t?” 

The girl smiled. “I only asked— 
maybe I. was just curious.” 

Mike grinned sardonically. 

“Maybe you were—just 
Maybe I’m just curious, too.” 

She interrupted quickly: 

“But it wouldn’t do you any good to 
be curious. Not about me, I mean, be- 
cause I shouldn’t answer you.” 

“You're not a Chicago girl,” said 
Mike. 

“Perhaps I’m not.” 

“T know you’re not Excuse me!” 
he said to a pair of awkward dancers 
who careened into him. Then, to her: 
“You don’t talk like one—not as I re- 
member them, anyway. You talk more 
softly, like the people I knew down in 
Georgia.” 

“Ts that,” she asked gravely, “meant 
for a compliment?” 

“Tf you like,” he smiled; “but 1 could 
give you others that would make that 
one sound like a direct slam.” 

“You'd better save them,” she ad- 
vised; but her tone had changed and 
there was no longer hostility in it. 

Ending with a jubilee shout, the 
sounds of the orchestra ceased. Mike 
sighed briefly and piloted the girl back 
to the table where Freddy Miles sat 
waiting. One thing was certain: It 
was that her attitude toward him had 
become more friendly. And he was 
pleased—though why, under the circum- 
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stances, he should have been was a mys- 
tery second only to what the girl had 
wanted with him in the first place. 

“Big Jim,” Freddy was saying, “is a 
little late.” His eyes traveled toward 
the brilliantly colored Suzanne, who 
seémed to be growing a little restless 
with her lone occupancy at the edge of 
the dance floor. “Maybe O’Brien got 
a tip that the plain-clothes men were 
waiting for him, and decided not to 
come.” 

The girl leaned forward with undis- 
guised interest. 

“Are there policemen here now?” she 
demanded. 

“Only about six,” said Freddy 
mildly. Without moving his gaze from 
her, he continued: “If you look two 
tables back of us you'll see an egg- 
headed bozo with sandy hair; that’s Bill 
Baker. If you look back of you up 
toward the door beside the cashier’s 
desk you’ll see two more coppers—Bill 
Corcoran and Frank Daniels. Shall I 


_ spot some others for you?” 


The girl regarded Freddy steadily, 
looking as if she were revolving some 
important question in her mind. Then 
she averted her eyes and stared toward 
the door. 

“T think,” she said unexpectedly, “I’d 
better go.” 

Mike stared at her oddly. Now what 
was this? he asked himself. If she left 
him now, what good could she have got 
out of having picked him up? None— 
that was the answer. And then he 
thought he saw light: she was making a 
diversion to get rid of Freddy because 
he interfered with her plans. 

“Aw, stick around,” begged Freddy. 
“Tt’s early yet and.if you go now I'll 
have to hold the fort alone.” 

“You'll have Suzanne,” 
grinned. 

“And Mr. McGrath, too,” said the 
girl. She stood up gracefully. 

“Come now,”. chided. Mike. “You're. 
not going to ditch me?” 


Mike 
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She nodded. “I must go.” 

Mike hurriedly dropped a bill on the 
table beside Freddy and told the girl: 
“At least you'll let me find a cab for 
you.” 

She seemed to hesitate, but he took 
her arm and, as she said good-by to 
Freddy, led her through the maze of 
tables into the long hallway and out the 
door. She would, Mike was thinking, 
change her mind about going without 
an escort before the taxi arrived. She 
would expect him to protest at seeing 
her go alone, would assume reluctance, 
but finally agree that he should accom- 
pany her. That would be her plan. 
An easy, simple way of getting rid of 
Freddy Miles who had intruded into 
her scheme for the evening. 

Mike asked as they stood there: 

“Now where do we go from here?” 

‘She shook her head. ‘“No,” she told 
him, “I really must go alone. You go 
back with Mr. Miles.” 

Mike was nonplused. For her voice 
sounded as if she meant what she said. 
But he didn’t want her to go. There 
was that little mystery to be made clear. 
Like a schoolboy he demanded: “Why 
do you have to run off by yourself?” 

She bit her under lip vexatiously and 
looked away with a troubled frown. 

“Why,” she asked of the brilliantly 
lighted boulevard, “do men have to be 
so persistent?” 

“But, good Lord ” exploded 
Mike. He was interrupted by two cabs 
racing toward the curb and the girl rais- 
ing her arm in a signal. She was leav- 
ing him. He should have been glad to 
see her go. Unfortunately he wasn’t. 
The yellow taxi got there first and 
stood clanking and sputtering, the door 
flung open. Dazedly Mike took the 
girl’s elbow and helped her step inside. 

“When,” he shouted to her through 
the window, “when’ll I see you again?” 

Prim and erect in the middle of the 
seat she turned, smiled shook her 
head. As the gears of her cab snarled 
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from first to second speed, Mike’s emo- 
tions got the better of his judgment. 
He felt anger, a sense of thwarted 
pride and ansunfamiliar depression al- 
most like despair. He set his jaw. She 
thought she’d get away from him, did 
she? Well, she wouldn’t. He ran to 
the next taxi and got inside. 

“Follow that cab,” he told the driver, 
pointing to the machine ahead. Set- 
tling back rigidly in his seat, he drew a 
long breath as the chauffeur nodded and 
winked. “We'll just see this thing 
through,” Mike muttered to himself, 
still as if to justify the impulse which 
had prompted him to follow. 

A red light blinked at the intersec- 
tion. The cab stopped with a jerk. 
Mike leaned forward nervously. 

“It’s all right,” the driver assured 
him through the open window in front; 
“they’re stopped up at the next block. 
I got my eye on ’em, lieutenant.” 

On the street Mike’s eye was at- 
tracted to a sauntering figure, idly 
smoking a cigarette. It was Freddy 
Miles. He must, Mike thought, have 
left Miserandino’s immediately after 
Mike had gone out. He leaned out- 
ward as Freddy glanced toward him. 

“Mike!” exclaimed Freddy; and 
Mike beckoned for Freddy to join him. 

Freddy jumped in. “Good!” he ex- 
claimed. “Suzanne left and _ there’s 
nothing more doing there to-night. I 
was just going to phone the office, but 
I can go on in with you just as well. 
Going to town?” 

“IT don’t know,” Mike answered. 
“I’m following that girl.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
No. 2495 HARMSWORTH AVENUE. 


THROUGH the gloom of the speed- 
ing taxi Freddy stared uncompre- 
hendingly at Mike. 
“You mean the girl you were with in 
the restaurant—the one that said good- 
by to us?” 
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Mike asked indignantly : 

“Who in hell else would I be follow- 
ing?” é 

Freddy laughed with mild astonish- 
ment. : 

“That’s a good idea, too. But what’s 
it all about? It sounds like some crazy 
game to me. Why don’t you both go 
in the same cab?” 

“Why indeed!” said Mike. - Watch- 
ing over the driver’s shoulder at the 
yellow taxi ahead, Mike -went on: 
“Freddy, how’d you like me to tell you 
a story?’ To him, his adventure was 
of the greatest importance, and his 
voice was low and serious. 

“Shoot,” said Freddy ‘listlessly. As 
a reporter he had been buttonholed by 
so many people with interesting stories 
that, when told, bored him profoundly. 

Mike began: 

' “You know the Michigan Beach 
Hotel ?” 

Freddy nodded. 
Wrigley Building. 
Drive.” 

“Well, I’ve got a room there.” 

“It’s a good place to stay,” 
jected Freddy. 

Mike frowned at the interruption. 

“T was in a corner of the side lobby 
this afternoon—you know, where you 
look out over the lake. I had on civvies 
instead of my uniform and was watch- 
ing the lake when I heard somebody 
behind one of the potted palms farther 
back in the room say: “Mike McGrath’s 
at this hotel. Now’s your chance to 
make his acquaintance.” .And_ then 
somebody else that sounded like a girl 
asked how she was to know me when 
she saw me. And then the fellow with 
her told her my room number and said 
she’d know me by my uniform.” 

“And she did,” said Freddy, unim- 
pressed. “Prob’ly the start of some 
cheap con game. You still got your 
wallet?” 

Still keeping his eyes on the cab in 
front of him, Mike put his hand in his 
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hip pocket. The crinkly fold of bills 
reposed safe as ever. He continued: 

“Now here’s the funny part—or one 
of them. When the guy she was talk- 
ing to told her how to identify me she 
asked—well, I don’t remember the ex- 
act words but it was something like, 
‘How'll I get it when I do meet him?’ 
And he said: ‘With your looks you 
could take the shirt right off his back 
and. he’d never notice it” 

“And, after a dead give-away like 
that, you let her pick you up anyway?” 
Freddy droned. “Mike, you’re a glut- 
ton for trouble.” 

Mike said: “I wanted to find out 
what she was after. And besides ie 

“Besides?” questioned Freddy. 

“Nothing,” Mike answered. 

“Hooked,” pronounced Freddy. “It’s 
a good thing I butted in or you wouldn’t 
have a dime left. Say,” he broke off, 
“T ought to report to the desk. What 
time is it?” 

Mike took his watch from the pocket 
inside. his coat. The hands under an 
arc light showed ten o’clock. 

“Time enough,” said Freddy. “It’s 
a funny business, Big Jim not showing 
up. Headquarters had a sure tip.” He 
was grieving about his story which, 
thus far, had amounted to nothing. 

“Too bad for everybody but Big 
Jim,” Mike answered. A moment 
afterward, as he looked through the 
window past the driver’s shoulder, he 
saw the yellow cab ahead turn from 
Michigan Avenue into a side street. He 
drummed on the glass with his 
knuckles. “Watch it,” he cautioned the 
driver. 

“T seen ’em, mister. I’ll keep right 
on their tail,” promised the chauffeur. 

“See that you do,’ Mike muttered, 
and leaned back again. 

As the cab rolled past two blocks 
of faded red-brick houses whose dingi- 
ness was hidden by the night, Freddy 
kept his eyes toward the window. 

“Speaking of Big Jim—we’re riding 
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into his home territory. His house is 
only about two blocks down this street. 
You want to look when we go past it, 
for the place ought to be one of the 
sights of the town. There’s probably 
been more crooked deals hatched there 
than in any other joint in Chicago.”’ 

The cab in front was slowing down, 
and Mike’s driver was slackening his 
speed so as not to get too close to it. 
Now it was stopping. Between two arc 
lights Mike saw the red tail lamp. of the 
yellow taxi still and glimmering beside 
the curb. 

Mike’s driver crept along. He turned 
his head to ask: 

“Shall I ease up behind ’em, mister, 
or go on by?” 

The cab door in front was opening 
and the girl, Mike saw, was stepping to 
the walk. 

- “Throttle down as low as you can 
and go on,” he directed. 

Freddy turned around in the taxi and 
leaned over Mike’s lap. 

“Hey,” he muttered, “that’s Big Jim’s 
house.” 

“Which one?” asked Mike quickly. 

“The one your mysterious girl 
friend’s going into! Look!” 

The girl had crossed the sidewalk 
and was ascending a row of steps to the 
darkened doorway of a tall, lean house 
in which not a solitary light was show- 
ing. As Mike’s cab crawled past the 
machine in which she had come, both 
men saw her stoop down and slip what 
they could imagine to be a white card 
under the door. Then she returned to 
her taxi. 

Freddy said to the driver: 

“Go on up to the corner and let me 
out. Mike, I’ve got to find out what’s 
on that message.” He had become alert 
and interested. The evening did not 
look so badly after all, for now the curi- 
ous affairs were beginning to link up 
with Big Jim, which was his own story. 

Mike sat motionless. “All right, 
Freddy, but I’ll keep after the cab.” 
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Freddy left, after saying enthusiasti- 
cally: 

“Look here, I’m not to be cut out of 
this. Call me at the office and I’ll join 
you wherever you say.” 

“Sure,” said Mike. “The first chance 
I get.” The machine stopped. Mike 
saw Freddy doubling back beneath the 
shadows of the ill-lighted street as the 
roll of the tires sounded over the pave- 
ment and the yellow cab went by with 
increasing speed. 

“All right,” Mike muttered to the 
driver. “Step on it.” 

Both cars sped forward toward the 
Loop. 

At the edge of the business section, 
beneath the wood and iron superstruc- 
ture of the elevated railway, the yellow 
cab swerved sharply and drew up at the 
entrance of the stairs. Mike’s driver 
evidently knew his business well, for he 
turned in quickly after it; but before 
the pursuing machine had stopped Mike 
saw the girl running up the steps. He 
got up hurriedly and reached for a bill 
in his pocket. 

“Say, mister, I don’t know whether I 
got change for ten bucks or not— -” 
The driver pushed out his lips in an ex- 
pression of doubt and fumbled in his 
pockets. “Here’s a fiver ue 

“Never mind,” said Mike impa- 
tiently. Jerking at the five-dollar bill, 
he sprinted up the stairs. At the plat- 
form above he glimpsed the girl stand- 
ing near the tracks and heard the whin- 
ing, rumbling of a train rounding the 
corner from the west. He reached in 
his trousers but found no_ silver. 
Thrusting a dollar through the cage 
where a gray-haired man sat, he hur- 
ried in while the old man’s stiff fingers 
still fumbled with the money. But he 
was too late. The girl stepped through 
the sliding door of the train and the 
cars rolled forward. It was, Mike saw 
from the sign on the side of the coach, 
a Lake Street elevated. He had one 
hope. Turning, he rushed down the 
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steps agajn and searched the street for 
a cab. 

He found one. It was loitering to- 
ward him, on the lookout for a fare. 
As he climbed in he directed sharply: 

“Shoot straight across the Loop'to the 
first ‘L’ station.” He had, he realized, 
a chance of one in six.. If the girl 
“stayed on the-Lake Street train, and if 
his driver crossed the Loop in time, he 


would find her as her car rounded the | 


loop and turned west again. But if she 
changed for north, south or northwest 
meanwhile, he would have lost her. 

It was the only chance and the took 
it. The lights favored him—only a soli- 
tary red stop signal impeding the cab as 
it scurried through the center of the 
town. and, passing Madison and Wash- 
ington Streets, brought him up by the 
side of the elevated stairs which led to 
westward trains. He hurried up the 
steps and reached the landing just as a 
Garfield Park car ground shrilly past. 
A newsboy, he noticed, was standing 
there. Taking out a dollar, Mike com- 
manded : 

“Here, soldier. You take this and 
run down to the nearest public phone. 
Call up the Sentinel and ask for Mr. 
Miles. If he’s there you tell him Lieu- 
tenant McGrath says, ‘Lake Street “L.” 
Go home and wait for a call.’ You'll 
do that?” 

The boy nodded. 
I understand, lieutenant.” 
off. 

Mike knew that Freddy lived out 
near the end of the Lake Street “L” in 
Oak Park. 

The boy clattered down the stairs. 
Mike turned and looked along the track. 
A train, he could.see by the headlight, 
was rounding the bend at Lake and 
Michigan. With a few late travelers, 
he waited. The train stopped twice and 
then came on again. “Lake Street Ex- 


“Sure, lieutenant. 
He raced 


press,” said the sign on the front car. _ 
Mike peered:eagerly in through the win-. 


dows. She wasn’t in the first car, nor 
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was she in the second. But as the third- 
came abreast of him he saw her slender 
figure in the fur-trimmed suit sitting 
alone in a middle seat. Her face seemed 
grave and preoccupied. Mike went 
down to the farther end and got aboard 
the fourth car where he took his place 
near the vestibule. 

As the train bumped and whirled 
over the network of elevated tracks, 
Mike sat watching through the open 
connecting doorway into the next car. 
He could not see the girl, but he had a 
full view of the aisle so that he would 
know when she got up to go. Mean- 


‘while the train rattled on through the 


brick canyon of factories and office 
buildings and finally ran down to level 
ground among the low, suburban houses 
farther west. 

Nearly half an hour passed. The oc- 
cupants of the train thinned out. In 
Mike’s car there were only himself and 
a sleepy-eyed conductor in a soiled blue 
uniform with - leather-faced pockets. 
Up ahead, the straw-colored seats were 
vacant. The conductor roused himself 
and called a station. Through the door- 
way Mike saw the girl step into the 
aisle and walk toward the farther end. 
As she disappeared through the exit he 
stepped outside and walked under the 
shadows after her. 

At the little station three cabs were 
waiting, partly for late arrivals and 
partly for the tide of people who would 
soon be flowing cut of the white, 
brightly lighted suburban theater across 
the street. Loitering, Mike saw. the 
girl go to one of the cabs and step 
inside. He increased his own pace and 
was shortly following in another. 

The taxi in which she was riding 
turned directly south. Again Mike sat 
watching through the window over the 
driver’s shoulder. He felt, however, 
ashamed. For what if she lived out in. 
this west suburb, quietly and respect- 
ably? If there.was no. mystery at-, 
tached to her, if the whole affair, like’ 
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most things, could be frankly and easily 
explained, he was certainly engaged in 
an unworthy business. Yet he had seen 
signs of worry on her face—once hor- 
ror had been written there. He rode 
on doggedly, his jaw set. 

Coasting in toward the curb, the lead- 
ing taxi stopped in front of a large, 
solid brick house that even in the 
friendly anonymity of night looked, to 
Mike’s prejudiced eyes, none too repu- 
table. Half a block distant Mike told 
his driver to halt; then, paying him, he 
went briskly along the sidewalk as the 
girl crossed in front of him. And go- 
ing nearer, he saw her climb half a 
dozen steps and enter. 

A moment later a light glowed pale 
in the hallway. Mike made out the 
street number of the dwelling. With 
that in his mind and after a glance at a 
corner signpost, he turned and walked 
back toward the station where he had 
noticed a corner cigar store that was 
still open. 

His mind was determined now. En- 
tering the store, he walked to the phone 
booth and, taking up the directory, 
found Freddy’s number. As the clang 
of the registered nickel died away he 
heard an answer over the wire, the alert 
voice of a woman whom he remem- 
bered from long ago. It was Freddy’s 
mother, and Mike said: 

“Mrs. Miles, this is Michael Mc- 
’ Grath.” 

He heard ther exclaim: 

“My goodness! Michael, where have 
you sprung from?” 

“The Philippines, most likely,” an- 
swered Mike. “Mrs. Miles, when 
Freddy comes home will you tell him 
I said ‘No. 2495 Harmsworth Ave- 
nue’?” It was hot in the phone booth, 
and he kicked open the door with his 
heel. 


“What number did: you say, 
Michael ?” 
“No. 2495 Harmsworth Avenue. 


He'll know what it’s about.” 
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“Mmm!” said Mrs. Miles. “This 
sounds very mysterious, Michael.” 

“Tt’s all of that,’ Mike agreed. 
“Good-by, Mrs. Miles.” 

He turned and walked out, wonder- 
ing what the girl would say when he 
appeared at her door. For that was 
where he was going. 

As Mike left the store, the clerk be- 
hind the counter stared at him queerly, 
with sharp, darting eyes. But Mike 
was too absorbed ‘in what he was about 
to do to notice cigar clerks. 


CHAPTER V. 
SEVERAL REVELATIONS. 


UGGING at the visor of his stiff 

army cap and: smiling a little grimly 
to himself, Mike mounted the five rick- 
ety stairs and stood before the dark- 
ened door. The night seemed to have 
grown suddenly still. Far away to the 
right, over the flat, crowded prairies, 
he heard the whine of a street car. He 
searched for a bell but could not find 
one. 

He drew a deep breath and raised his 
knuckles to strike the door. What if 
some old harridan of a woman an- 
swered? Or a half-drunk laborer? He 
knocked and the three sharp blows re- 
sounded loudly above the empty pave- 
ment. Behind him the small street 
lamp flickered dimly, casting sinister 
shadows upon the mean, square yards 
at either side. By daylight, Mike sus- 
pected, the locality would be very dis- 
mal and depressing. Funny that a girl 
like that lived here. 

The house remained dark and quiet. 
After a time Mike knocked again. Now 
his feeling of hesitation had been re- 
placed by a grimly determined spirit. 
After all, he had heard the girl receiv- 
ing instructions to take something from 
him. He could not remain in Chicago 
indefinitely, waiting to be fleeced. Nor 
was he going back.to the Philippines 
without solving the little mystery. He 
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rapped on the door a third time, with 
increased vigor and a growing irrita- 
tion. 

He heard an upstairs window open 
cautiously. Stepping back, he looked 
upward. 

“Who is it?” asked some one, From 
the soft accents, reminiscent of the 
South, he knew it was the girl. 

“T’d like to speak to you,” said Mike 
politely. 

There was a gentle exclamation: 

“For mercy’s sake! You followed 
me?” 

“Intelligent girl,” Mike commented 
admiringly. 

“Whatever for?’ she asked. Her 
voice sounded slightly amused. But al- 
most at once she added with decision: 
“Go away.” 

Mike coughed needlessly. 

“T’d like to speak to you a minute,” 
he insisted. 

“T’m afraid that’s impossible,” the 
girl answered. 

“Oh, no, it’s not,” said Mike coolly. 
“All you have to do it to close that 
window and come down dnd open this 
door.” 

There was a silence. 

“T think you’d better go home.” Her 
voice was chilly with reproof. 

Mike rubbed his chin impatiently. 

“T don’t think,” he remarked, “that 
you’ve ‘made my acquaintance’ yet; at 
least, I’ve still got my shirt on my back, 
or whatever that ye 

The window slammed down abruptly. 
Mike grinned and congratulated him- 
self. 

“JT guess that was a little surprise,” 
he muttered. 

A moment later a light showed in the 
hall and the girl opened the door. 

But, if she had been surprised by his 
words, she did not show it in any way. 
As she ushered him into a gloomy hall 
with a staircase rising out of it, her 
expression and tone were the same as 
ever. At the right Mike saw a door. 
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It led into a good-sized room which 
looked out on the street. 

Switching on the light in this room, 
the girl went in. Mike followed her. 
While she was drawing the shades he 
stood in the middle of the floor, noting 
with interest that. the place was a kind 
of office. 

There were a table, a brass cuspidor, 
a roll-top desk and several stiff, uncom- 
fortable-looking, straight chairs. The 
room was papered in an evil mustard 
color, diagonally lined with diamond- 
shaped figures. Evidently the dingy 
decorating had been done long ago, for 
discoloration from rain, dust and to- 
bacco fumes lay heavily upon it, rob- 
bing the place of any pristine cheerful- 
ness it might once have possessed. The 
walls were bare save for three large 
steel engravings, one of which was the 
likeness of General Washington astride 
his horse taking a salute at Trenton. It 
was the biggest of the three and around 
it was a great, black, wooden frame. 

The girl turned toward Mike and 
drew out a chair in a businesslike man- 
ner. 

“Now tell me what it is you want 
with me,” she demanded. 

Her voice was curt but not unkind. 
She now seemed greatly changed from 
the girl with whom he had dined. Mike 
felt now that she almost liked him, 
whereas before dinner she had only pre- 
tended to be agreeable. All coquetry 
had left her. As she waited for him to 
speak he reflected that he had seldom 
felt more foolish. 

It was impossible that this dignified, 
self-possessed girl had taken orders 
from that man at the hotel. Her eyes 
looking into his were grave and candid. 
He was feeling more and more ridicu- 
lous. Gathering his wits together, he 
decided to speak frankly: 

“T would like to know,” he began. 
‘Just why you wanted to know me and 
what it is you want with me.” 

She looked at him steadily and a 
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slight flush flooded up to the roots of 
her hair. 

“Why do you think I wanted any- 
thing?” 

Simply fencing. Mike took an easier 
position and lighted a cigarette. 

“For one reason: you’re not the kind 
of girl who makes acquaintances so 
casually—that’s obvious.” 

The girl’s blush deepened. 

“But perhaps I am. Perhaps you’re 
mistaken.” She looked down at the 
ugly, roll-top desk beside which she was 
sitting, and played with a pen for an 
instant. “Is that your only reason for 
thinking I wanted something of you 
besides—let’s say—a pleasant dinner?” 

Mike blurted honestly: 

“Not at all. As a matter of fact, I 
overheard your conversation with the 
cigar-chewing individual in that back 
lobby of the Michigan Beach Hotel this 
afternoon. He told you to ‘make my 
acquaintance,’ as I remember. Also he 
prophesied that I’d give you the shirt 
off my. back.” 

Her eyes still downcast, the girl 
nodded slightly. “I didn’t see you.” 

“Your roughneck friend,” Mike an- 
swered, “can’t know so very much 
about army men. Evidently he thinks 
they go around in their uniforms all 
the time. That’s where he fell down. 


If I hadn’t gone up to my room and. 


purposely changed my clothes, I’ll bet 
you'd still be looking for me.” 


“How very Kind of you!” she cut in - 


sarcastically. 

Mike felt awkward. He wanted, at 
most, to find out the truth from her 
and not to antagonize her or blather 
about himself. He reached into his 
pocket and took out another cigarette, 
which he lighted from the butt of the 
old one. He waited. 

Evidently she was not thinking di- 
rectly of him. She asked: 

“Was your friend—you called him 
Freddy Miles—really a newspaper re- 
porter ?” 
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It was the second time she had asked 
that question this evening. 

“He really was,” said Mike. “Why? 
Do you doubt it?” 

“Yes,” the girl said musingly. “Yes. 
He knew Suzanne. He must have 
known what he was talking about.” 

Mike stiffened. He looked at her in 
amazement. Suzanne—the woman in 
the restaurant whom Freddy had iden- 
tified-as Big Jim O’Brien’s girl! Slow- 
wittedly, Mike said: 

“That gangster woman that sat back 
of you at Miserandino’s—you mean to 
say you know her?” Even though he 
had seen her leave a card under a door 
that Freddy had said belonged to Big 
Jim, he was unprepared. to believe that 
this girl could be connected with Su- 
zanne. 

The girl nodded. 

Mike blinked. 

The girl noticed his amazement. She 
leaned. forward and began speaking 
slowly and. earnestly: 

“Perhaps you are right to be sur- 
prised. I don’t know. You see, I’m 
involved in”—she hesitated—‘“a puzzle. 
It gets worse all the time. The only 
reasonable answer is that your friend 
Mr. Miles was not really what he pre- 
tended to be, and that he was simply 
inventing all those things he said in the 
restaurant. And yet”-—she paused—-“if 
he had been merely using his imagina- 
tion, how would he have known Su- 
zanne’s name?” 

Mike stared into the girl’s eyes. 
was by no means satisfied. 

“But if you knew that woman in the 
restaurant, why didn’t you speak to 
her? You acted as if you'd never seen 
her before.” 

The girl agreed that she had, and 
explained: 

“You see, that was the plan we had 
decided on. If J—that is—I was to 
give Suzanne——” She stopped. 

Mike asked eagerly: 

- “Go on! What were you to give 


“T know her.” 


He 
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her? Something you were to get from 
me?” 

“Yes,” 

He bit his lip in perplexity. 

“Well, I'll bR—— It’s over my head. 
I tell you frankly I’ve not got anything 
that’s worth half that trouble.” He 
paused. “Won't you tell me what it 
was?” 

She rose, shifted ther position and: 
sat down again, facing the huge steel 
engraving of General Washington. 

“Why should I tell you-«all these 
things? Why did you follow me here 
to-night. How can I tell——” Her 
eyes were darkly tragic for a moment. 
“I don’t know whom to trust. It’s very 
hard.” 

She looked at him so pleadingly that 
Mike moved impulsively toward her. 

“If there was any way I could make 
you feel that you could trust me—if 
there was any way at all, I’d take it to 
prove it to you.” As he spoke he real- 
ized that the flash of tragedy he had 
seen in her eyes had roused a genuine 
anxiety and sympathy for her, It didn’t 
matter what she wanted from him. But 
it did matter that she was unhappy and 
in what she called a puzzle. 

She: sighed. “It would be so easy to 
believe in you—so much easier than be- 
lieving in—the others.” 

“The man with the cigar there in the 
hotel—is he,’”’ asked Mike, “one of ‘the 
others.’ ” 

She nodded. Biting her lip, she 
looked round the room as if she feared 
somebody was listening. Then she 
edged her chair forward and began to 
talk in a very low tone: 

“JT must trust you. I must tell you. 
I don’t know what else to do.” 

Mike waited silently, his eyes sharply 
intent. 

“You were right,’ she began, “about 
my not being from Chicago. I came up 
here only a week ago. My sister hadn’t 
written for so long. It worried me, 
because at home we had always told 
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everything to each other. It wasn’t a 
bit like her not to write. So I came 
up and went to the address where she 
had been when I last heard from her. 
When I got there it was Suzanne Hale 
that opened the door. Unexpect- 
edly she broke off and looked closely 
into Mike’s eyes. “Have you ever 
heard of Miss Roberta Lester?” 

It was a question asked gravely, and 
Mike considered thoughtfully. 

“No’—he shook his head slowly—“I 
don’t believe I ever have.” 

“That is my sister’s name—Roberta 
Lester. I—I was told by Suzanne Hale 
that you knew Roberta very well.” 

Mike sat back in astonishment. 

“That woman told you I knew your 
sister? Why, I never even heard of 
her. And to-night was the first time 
I ever set eyes on Suzanne Hale.” 

The girl’s hands were gripped to- 
gether, but she controlled her voice. 

“You see how difficult it is,’ she 
pleaded. “If what you say is true, and 
if your friend Mr. Miles is what he 
says he is—if Mr. O’Brien is the leader 
of a gang—it’s dreadful! Who knows 
what they might have done with Ro- 
berta!” 

“You’ve met Big Jim O’Brien, too?” 

“Tt was he that was with me in the 
hotel,” Miss Lester answered. 

“The man with the cigar!” exclaimed 
Mike. “The man who wants the shirt 
off my back and wanted you to get it?” 

She nodded. “I met him in the house 
where my sister Roberta was living 
when I last heard from her. before she 
disappeared. She wrote regularly every 
Friday; but then a week went by and 
I didn’t hear. It wasn’t like her. I felt 
uneasy. Then I telegraphed. When I 
received no answer I tried to put 
through a long-distance call to her ad- 
dress, but I couldn’t get a connection. 
I sent special deliveries, I wired again 
and again, and at last, when a second 
Friday passed without any message, I 
decided to come to Chicago myself. 
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“You see,’ she went on, “we are 
alone, my sister and I. Our father 
died three years ago and mother didn’t 
want to live any more after that. But 
Roberta and I had a little’ money, 
enough to go on with our studies if we 
scrimped. I was studying dancing, my 
sister music—singing. I loved my work 
in Atlanta. My teacher was good. But 
Roberta wanted to come to Chicago for 
better instruction. She came on and 
I stayed. I wish I hadn’t 

Emotion choked her voice. While 
she regained control of herself, Mike 
asked: 

“In your sister’s letters there was no 
hint of the sort of people she was meet- 
ing? You didn’t know of these friends 
of hers?” 

Miss Lester shook ther head. 

“She never mentioned Mr. O’Brien 
or Suzanne Hale. But I remember 
once she told me she was singing in a 
cabaret to help out with expenses, but 
I wrote back protesting against that. I 
sent her money so that she wouldn’t 
have to sing there. And in a little while 
IT had a letter saying that she had 
stopped working there.” 

“Was this recently?” 

“No, it was several months ago. 
When I got to Chicago the first thing 
I did was to go to her address. And 
there they told me that ” she hesi- 
tated. “I wonder,” she asked suddenly, 
“if you’d let me look at the back of 
your watch?” 

Mike answered slowly: 


“My watch? Why, sure; I guess so. - 


It’s a pretty old watch.” ‘Drawing it 
out of his pocket, he handed it to the 
girl. 

She took it eagerly and turned it 
bottom up in her hand. Then she be- 
gan to examine the back of it. But her 
fingers were too frail to raise the lid. 

“How do you get it open?” she 
asked. 

“T’ve never had it open,” Mike an- 
swered; “but let’s have a look.” He 
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held out his hand and started to ex- 
amine the timepiece. After fumbling 
with it a moment he remarked: “I 
think it’s got to be screwed off.” He 
wiped his hands with his handkerchief 
and, pressing the palm flat against the 
watch, began to turn. It yielded and 
the girl watched breathlessly. As the 
lid came off there appeared the picture 
of an unusually pretty girl. 

The girl beside Mike caught her 
breath sharply. Then she rose and, tak- 
ing a quick step forward, raised a small, 
desperate fist. 

“Tt’s Roberta!” she cried. “Then 
they were right! You have been lying 
to me!” 

Mike, with his eyes fixed on the pic- 
ture, stared stupidly from it to the girl. 

“Roberta!” he echoed. “Your sis- 
ter? But ” Looking in bewilder- 
ment from the angry girl to the pic- 
tured face in his watch, Mike was sud- 
denly aware that they were no longer 
alone. Turning, he saw a heavy-jawed 
man standing in the doorway. And 
that man, he was sure, was the individ- 
ual whom he had heard instructing 
Miss Lester early that afternoon and 
who, the girl had said, was named Big 
Jim O’Brien, the chief gangster of the 
city. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DEATH’S SHADOW. 


IS brown-felt hat tipped on the right 

side of his head, his hands thrust 
deeply into his coat pockets, Big Jim 
strode toward the middle of the room, 
smiling unpleasantly. 

He had wide, flat cheeks, a flat, heavy 
jaw, but his eyes were small and glit- 
tering and his lips were twisted and 
thin. When he spoke there was a rasp- 
ing evenness in his voice: 

“Good work, Charmian! 
congratulate you, girl.” 

So, thought Mike, it was a trap after 
all. And like a fool he had walked 
blithely into it. Nevertheless, Mike did 
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not feel alarmed. On the contrary, he 
was more interested than ever. Coolly 
he twisted the lid back onto the case of 
his watch and slipped it into his coat 
pocket. Then, smiling a little, he stood 
waiting. 

Big Jim was grinning evilly at the 
girl, Charmian. And Charmian was 
staring with surprise at Big Jim. It 
was she who ended the momentary si- 
lence. : 

“Yes,” she said nervously, “thank 
you. But why do you congratulate me 
like that?” 

Big Jim’s grin slanted upward as he 
replied : 

“All in good time, my girl. 
neat job you’ve done. 
satisfied ?”” 

- It was not a question, but Charmian 
answered resolutely : 

“No. I'd like you to tell me——” 

“Shh! Hist! Never mind that,” 
Big Jim commanded, and turned to- 
ward Mike. “T’ll jist take care of that 
jewelry article, Lieutenant McGrath. 
Will you be givin’ it to me now?” 

Mike merely lifted a surprised eye- 
brow. 

“My watch?” the exclaimed. “Surely 
you don’t want this old thing: He 
made no move to take the article m 
question from his pocket. 

“T do,” said Big Jim dryly. “Hand 
it over, will you, please?” he ended with 
a leer, unmistakably meant by him to 
be ironic. 

Mike shook his head wonderingly. 

“You’re Big Jim O’Brien, aren’t 
you?” 

“T am,” Big Jim rasped heavily. “No 
use jawin’! Will you be givin’ it to 
me?” 

“Sorry,” Mike answered. Big Jim, 
for all his bulk, was not to be worried 
about, Mike felt. 

“Satisfies me,” the gang leader 
agreed. “But so much the worse for 
vou, my lad.” He turned toward 
Charmian. “Will you step into the hall 


It’s a 
Now ain’t you 
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with me, girl? I’ve a word to say to the 
lieutenant.” 

Charmian looked doubtfully from 
one to the other and then moved slowly 
toward the hall, with Big Jim follow- 
ing her. 

Mike sat down as they went out. 
Outwardly he felt calm, but his head 
had never whirled more dizzily. There 
was the picture of the girl he had never 
seen—a girl still in her twenties. There 
was Charmian telling a story of a lost 
sister and claiming that the girl of the 
watch was she. But, even so, what was 
it all about? What was a small picture 
like that worth, anyway? And what 
had Big Jim O’Brien to do with it? 
He couldn’t guess; but to find out the 
answers was worth waiting for. He 
sat smoking, coolly watching the door 
from the dimly lighted hallway. 

A minute later Big Jim came back 
alone. He was swaggering slowly and 
that unpleasant smile was stronger than 
ever. He stopped not more than a pace 
from where Mike sat. As they re- 
garded each other briefly, Big Jim drew 
his hand out of his sagging coat pocket: 
and a .45 caliber automatic pistol lay in 
his right palm. His eyes traveled mean- 
ingly from Mike to the automatic, then 
back to Mike again. 

“No need of your showing me any 
thing like that,” said Mike. “T’ve seen 
hundreds of them.” 

“As close as this one?” asked Big 
Jim menacingly. 

Mike never moved an 
“Much closer,” he answered. 

Big Jim grunted. “Ain’t nobody 
likes sociable talk better than Ido. But 
T ain’t got time for palaverin’ to-night. 
What I come for I mean to have. Will 
you hand me that watch or will I have 
to shoot it out of your pocket?” 

“Tt'd take a damned good shot to do 
that,” Mike. informed him coolly. “TI 
don’t believe you’ve got the nerve for 
it.’ As he spoke his eyes dropped 
quickly from Big Jim’s flat, massive 


eyelash. 
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face to the squat, powerful automatic 
that lay in his hand. His glance was 
brief, but before he looked up again he 
had discovered that the safety catch 
of the weapon had been left on. And 
now as he sat there, tilting back in the 
swivel chair, he pondered the matter of 
whether Big Jim knew so little of Colt 
automatics that he would try to press 


the trigger while the catch was in place, . 


or whether he was merely making a 
threat and had not the intention to 
shoot. So long as Big Jim’s massive 
thumb didn’t slip up and release the 
safety, Mike was not in immediate dan- 
ger. 

That, however, would take but the 
fraction of a second. And as Mike sat 
staring into Big Jim’s eyes, he wished 
that Freddy Miles would come. He 
had, of course, telephoned the address 
to Freddy by way of the reporter’s 
mother, and since then an hour must 
have passed. Still, Freddy’s city editor 
might have sent him on another story. 
Or the might be too lazy to leave his 
home once he had got there. A little 
diversion from this present entertain- 
ment, Mike was beginning to feel, 
would be highly acceptable. 

He stared into Big Jim’s gleaming 
eyes. Big Jim glared back at him. 

“Lad,” the muttered thickly, “don’t 
you be temptin’ me to show my nerve.” 

“Why not?” asked Mike coolly. “Is 
that dangerous ?” 

Big Jim took a short step toward 
him, and the pistol in ‘his broad hand 
seemed to quiver. 

“D’you want me to shut your trap up 
with my fist?” he demanded. “Gimme 
that watch!” His voice had risen to a 
shout and a little vein was throbbing in 
his temple. 

Mike tilted back in the swivel chair. 
If Big Jim moved an inch closer, he 
thought, with narrowing eyes, he would 
overturn the chair and leap backward, 
trusting to luck in a rough and tumble. 
He said: 
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“It seems to me you're out of luck, 
whichever you do, O’Brien. If you use 
the automatic you’re bound to hang for 
it; if you try your fists I'll pound you 
till even the devil wouldn’t know you.” 

Big Jim growled—actually. The 
blood flowed up into this head and mot- 
tled his face. Unnoticed by himself or 
Mike the front door had been gently 
opened, a head had peered in cautiously 
and a figure was moving wonderingly 
into the room. It was Freddy Miles, 
and between Big Jim’s straddled legs 
he saw the polished boots of Mike Mc- 
Grath. He stood poised uncertainly 
for an instant. 

Big Jim’s enormous thumb wavered 
beside the safety catch of his Colt au- 
tomatic. His voice was steady and 
gritting. 

“Damn your soul, McGrath!’ The 
muscles under his coat sleeve bulged the 
cloth as he made an effort to control 
himself. “Your time’s up, McGrath!” 

The voice, the posture were too 
menacing for Freddy to remain quiet 
longer. He was slight and far from 
being a fighter. But he had an intensity 
of spirit at times which made up for his 
lack of brawn. From where he stood 
he leaped. Like a wild cat descending 
on a buffalo, his arms went about Big 
Jim’s neck and his knees thudded 
against the gangster’s back. Big Jim 
swayed, toppled, and both men went 
down on the floor. 

Mike shot up out of his chair and 
breathed sharply with relief. Looking 
into the muzzle of the automatic had 
made the sweat start on his forehead. 
He stood watching closely,.saw through 
the writhing tangle of the two men’s 
bodies on the floor the right arm of Big 
Jim stretch out with the pistol. Mike 
stepped quickly forward and set his 
heel on Big Jim’s wrist. The weapon 
clattered to the floor and Mike hur- 
riedly picked it up. 

He should have done more than that. 
But the strangeness of the night held 
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him spellbound. To shoot Big Jim was 
out of the question. No longer in dan- 
ger of his own life, he had not the right 
to do so. If only, he thought, he had 
a rope or some good stout twine. 

But meanwhile Big Jim had: twisted 
free. Freddy Miles’ head banged on 
the floor and the gangster leaped be- 
hind the roll-top desk before Mike 
could throw himself upon him. With- 
out hesitation Big Jim started backing 
toward the wall where the great steel 
engraving of General Washington hung 
in its wooden frame. : 

Freddy sat up, feeling the back of his 
head. Mike said sharply: 

“Tt’s all right Freddy; we’ve got 
him.” He started to advance upon Big 
Jim. 

Behind Mike, by the drawn window 
shades, a gong made a furious racket 
and a glare like a flash-light explosion 
leaped into the room. Both Mike and 
Freddy wheeled. But there was noth- 
ing to see. The clangor had ceased. 
The flashing had stopped and nobody 
had entered through the door. But Big 
Jim was no longer in the room. He 
had vanished in that astonishingly brief 
moment. Mike looked in bewilderment 
at the steel engraving under which Big 
Jim tad been standing. The picture 
was there as before—General Wash- 
ington bareheaded and bewigged, ‘hhold- 
ing out his sword to take a salute on 
the Trenton battlefield. But Big Jim 
had disappeared. 

Freddy Miles 
“Wihere’d he go?” 

Mike stood dangling the automatic 
and staring with surprise. ‘Where did 
the damned fool go?” He walked to 
the wall and began thumping the plaster 
for some hollow sound which would 
show where Big Jim had disappeared. 
But the sides of the room were solid 
wherever his knuckles tapped. 

Sounding the walls, Mike came 
around by the window that fronted the 
street. Underneath the ledge he dis- 


rubbed his eyes. 
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covered a fairly well concealed wire 
and, following it, found a burglar 
alarm. But the other end of the wire 
was not to be seen. It had been broken. 
Freddy and Mike stared at each 
other. 
“Guess he’s gone, all right,” muttered 


Freddy. “But how he got out of here 
stumps me.” 

Mike said: ‘“He’s still in the house. 
He must be. Let’s search the damned 
place.” 


“He must have gone out the door,” 
suggested Freddy. “Think. he had time 
while we had our backs turned?” 

“No,” muttered Mike. There was a 
matter other than the disappearance of 
Big Jim that was beginning to concern 
him. Charmian Lester, he recollected 
with alarm, had been taken out of the 
room by the gang leader. And in a 
house where quick disappearances were 
arranged for, her absence was a cause 
for quick concern. Freddy was mov- 
ing toward the hallway. Mike fol- 
lowed. 

Gripping the automatic, Mike led the 
way up the creaking stairs. The hall 
above was narrow and dark. There 
were, he saw, two rooms on either side 
of it. One door stood open and Mike 
looked inside. Except for an iron bed 
and a dresser, it was empty. There 
was no sign of its having been used. 
Freddy had gone on to the next room. 
Mike theard him call from the closed 
door: “Nothing in here.” And Freddy 
added, as he joined Mike in the hall: 
“Just an old storeroom, that one in 
there.” 

They tried another, at the right rear 
of the hall. Charmian was not there, 
but it had the appearance of being the 
room she used. There was a new rug 
on the floor, a metal bed stained to look 
like wood, a mahogany dressing table 
with some few toilet articles on it. 

The fourth room was furnished like 
the first, and it was empty, too. Mike 
scowled. 
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“Nothing up here,” the admitted. 
“Come on; let’s try the basement.” 

As they descended the stairs they 
heard the faint chug-chug of a low- 
throttled motor in front of the house. 
Mike turned to the door and stepped 
outside. Through the vague glimmer- 
ing of a street lamp a rod or more 
distant, he could see that the car was 
an inclosed one and that the figures of 
two men were forcing a third person 
into the back seat. And somehow he 
had a sickening feeling that the girl was 
Charmian. 

Mike leaped down the five rickety 
stairs and started to run across the plot 
of grass that separated the house from 
the sidewalk. But the three figures 
pushed inside and with a sudden jerk 
the car jumped ahead like a jack rabbit. 
Mike saw no more than that the cur- 
tains of the machine were drawn in 
back. Tihen.he stood clenching his fists 
and calling himself a fool, while the 
tail light winked around the corner. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MURDER. 


ELL——” remarked Freddy pleas- 

antly, and then stopped. He 
searched in his pocket for cigarettes, 
found them, lighted one, and seated 
himself as he asked: “Now, my boy, tell 
me everything. Calm yourself, first, 
however, if you can.” 

Mike did look pale and agitated. 

“But they’ve got her!” he said ex- 
citedly. “Freddy, we’ve got to fol- 
low!” 

“Sit down,” said Freddy, patting the 
steps on which he reclined easily. 
“Come, come; pull yourself together, as 
they say in literary circles—that is, in 
most of the literary circles that I’ve had 
the honor of being thrown out of v 

“Shut up!” said Mike. “What a fool 
I was not to keep a cab waiting for me! 
Freddy, you don’t realize what it means 
—they’ve got her——” 
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“Yeah, and not a bad thing,” ob- 
served Freddy judicially, blowing a 
beautiful smoke ring. “Next thing’ 
would have been she would have got 
you. Ina way,” went on Freddy, “and 
quite impersonally you understand, I’m 
a little sorry that Big Jim didn’t shoot 
you. Think of the story if he had! 
One of Uncle Sam’s favorite fighters 
shot by Chicago gangster. It’s a crime, 
in a way, that he didn’t. The least 
thing that could have happened would 
have been the rushing of the State 
militia to the spot to save the honor. 
Chicago invaded by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Mobilization of the gangs. 
Volunteers called for 2 

Mike was paying no _ attention. 
“Come on, let’s look for a cab.” 

“Na!” objected Freddy, ejecting the 
curious negative with a slow contempt. 
“No cabs around here. I propose to 
investigate this house thoroughly as 
soon as I get a little rest.” He rubbed 
his head thoughtfully. “Why the hell 
you didn’t biff Big Jim when you had 
suct a swell chance is more than I 


‘know. Your form ain’t what it used 


to be.” : 

Mike paced the sidewalk excitedy. 

“What are we going to do, Freddy? 
Listen! That girl’s all right. See? 
We had a talk. Her sister’s disap- 
peared. Big Jim’s got her, J think. 
Now they’ve got Charmian!” : 

“Ts that her name?” remarked Freddy 
interestedly. 

“Oh, shut up!” said Mike crossly. 
“Don’t be so damn smart. Listen to 
this. Big Jim told the girl that J—J, 
mind you!—had been mixed up with 
the sister. The girl was all right, I 
tell. you. She was frantic about her sis- 
ter. She came up from Atlanta and 
disappeared, and her last address was 
Big Jim’s house on the South Side. 
Charmian went there, and now, don’t 
you see, they’ve got Charmian, too——” 

“Tripe,” remarked Freddy. “Big 
Jim’s no white slaver. The sweet one 
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is working with Big Jim, that’s what. 
The sister story is just a sob line and 
a very poor one. Big Jim wants some- 
thing from you—that’s plain. Did you 
by any chance stick to the main issue 
and find out what?” 

“My watch,” said Mike. 
wants my watch.” 

Freddy sat up. “Your watch, my 
cuckoo? And your cuff links, too, my 
friend? Next you'll be telling me that 
Big Jim is an international card shark. 
He is not a watch snatcher. You cer- 
tainly have a fine opinion of a Chicago 
gang leader. Why don’t you read the 
newspapers? You hurt my _ civic 
pride!” 

“All right,” said McGrath sulkily. 
“That’s all he asked me for when he 
pulled out his gun. It must be won- 
derful to know so much about every- 
thing the way you do. Perhaps you can 
tell me how Roberta Lester’s picture 
got in the back of my watch, too.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Let’s see the watch,” said Freddy. 
“Come on inside.” 

Seated once more in the officelike 
room, Mike once more went over the 
history of his evening with the girl, 
while Freddy, more attentive now, 
stared at the pictured face in the back 
of the watch. 

“Not bad,” remarked Freddy, when 
Mike had finished. 

“T knew you'd see it,” said Mike with 
satisfaction. “It’s an interesting. He 

“It’s a rotten story,’ Freddy re- 
marked. “I mean,-the girl’s face isn’t 
bad. Too good for the crime news,” 
he went on amusingly. “Look much bet- 
ter in the social columns.” 

“But what are we going to do?” asked 
Mike. “I can’t stay here all night. I’ve 
got to find Charmian. Even if they 
won't hurt her, as you say, she ought 
not to be allowed to stay with those 
people. She didn’t know they were 
crooks until you told her in the res- 
tauran fs 


“Big Jim 
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“H’mm!” remarked Freddy, putting 
his hand into his pocket. “That’s the 
first sensible thing you’ve said. I begin 
to see light.” He drew a card out: of 
his pocket. “Look at this. It’s the 
card your friend Charmian stuck under 
Big Jim’s door.” 

Eagerly Mike took the bit of paste- 
board. “Miss Charmian Lester” was 
engraved on one side. On the other 
the following words were penciled: 


Can’t get it for you, until I talk with you 
again. 


“Yes,” said Mike. “Of course. As 
soon as she heard that Big Jim was a 
crook, she decided to investigate him 
before she went any farther with me.” 

“Yes,” agreed Freddy, “that’s what I 
think. But the watch has got nothing to 
do with it. Big Jim planted the watch, 
with the picture in it, on you himself. 
He wants something else from you. 
More likely he wants to get you emo- 
tionally involved with the woman so 
that you will give her something that he 
wants in his business. What. is it? 
What have you?” 

“Nothing,” said Mike. 
thing.” 

“Go on. Your father’s full of dough 
and influence, isn’t he?” 

“My father’s dead,” said Mike so- 

berly. 
“Oh, sorry,” said Freddy with quick 
sympathy. “I knew it, too. Remem- 
ber reading the obit., not over a week 
ago.” He was silent. “But look here. 
If your father’s dead, then you’ve got 
the money and influence ee 

“Wrong again,” said Mike. - “I’ve 
got the pay of a first lieutenant-in the 
army, and nothing more. My father 
left me nothing but his old watch. And 
what is more, he had nothing!” 

Freddy stared at Mike. 

“Let’s see. He inherited his money, 
eh? That is—he wasn’t in business?” 

Mike shrugged. “No, he didn’t in- 
herit it. He came over from Ireland 


“Not a 
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when he was: sixteen without a cent in 
his pocket.. But the retired when he 
was about forty. That was when I 
was five years old. It’s a darn mysteri- 
ous thing, Freddy. I always supposed 
the old boy was wealthy. I got a swell 
allowance from him right along. He 
kept two cars and the big house going. 
Why, I even had to sell the house to 
pay outstanding debts!” 

“A’mm,” said Freddy thoughtfully. 
“Then it can’t be money he wants. 
Well, there’s the army. What about 
that ?” 

“Oh, sure!” said Mike sarcastically. 
“I carry important papers about with 
me all the time. I have the plans of 
the fortifications at Fort Sheridan right 
in the back of my watch. What do you 
think I am, anyway—the secretary of 
war?” 

“I see your point,” said Freddy. 
“That’s a blind alley. What the hell 
does he want?” 

“You actually admit, then, that you 
don’t know what it’s all about?” 
growled Mike. 

“T do,” said Freddy candidly. 

“Well, then, come on; let’s try and 
find the girl.” 

Freddy rose. “This whole district 
happens to be controlled by Big Jim,” 
he said. “Undoubtedly when you 
phoned from the store to me, Big Jim 
was notified at once. It’s safe to guess 
that this is a house of his, or he couldn’t 
have worked the disappearing act. I 
think we ought to examine the house 
first. I noticed a door at the back of 
the stairs where we haven’t been yet. 
Nor have we been to the basement. 
When we get that done, I think the next 
point would be to go home and sleep 
on it. To-morrow we can go out and 
call on Big Jim at his house. But if 
he doesn’t want us to see Charmian 
again, I don’t see how we're going to 
work it.” 

“We will work it,” said Mike. 
use calling in the police, I take it?” 


“No 
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“Na,” said Freddy. “The police have 
a warrant out for Big Jim right now, 
but they can’t get him. But I said if 
Big Jim doesn’t want us to see Char- 
mian again. And that’s a big ‘if.’ It 
seems pretty reasonable that he will 
want you to see her again, as soon as 
she tells him how cuckoo you are about 
her.” 

“Oh, shut up!” remarked Mike again, 


as they went out of the room to begin 


their new search. 

Freddy went to the room at the back 
of the stairs and turned the handle. It 
was unlocked and he went in, striking 
a match in order to see where the light 
switched on. It was a small room, win- 
dowless, but with an iron bed in it. A 
cord hung from the ceiling, which 
Mike, following closely, reached out and 
pulled. 

A bright light flooded the little room 
immediately. They saw that it was in 
disorder, with some woman’s garments 
flung about. Subconsciously they saw 
this because their attention was at once 
riveted to the still, black figure of an old 
woman, lying on the floor—an old col- 
ored woman who had been recently shot 
through the heart. Mike stared. Then 
suddenly he recognized the woman—the 
nurse of his childhood that he had 
called “Aunt Jennie.” 

“Oh, God!” said Mike, and fell on 
his knees, peering into the wrinkled, 
black face. 

“What's the matter, you fool?” said 
Freddy nervously. Mike had touched 
her hand. 

“It’s Aunt Jennie,” said Mike. “Aunt 
Jennie, Freddy. Don’t you remember 
my old nurse?” 

“Your old nurse?” repeated Freddy 
stupidly. “Aunt Jennie?” 

Mike rose. His body drooped as he 
looked down at Freddy. “Poor soul,” 
he said again, half dazed by the grue- 
some revelation. 

“Murdered,” said Freddy. 
did you see her last, Mike?” 


“When 
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“The last time I was home,” said 
Mike. “A year ago. She’s had a pen- 
sion from my father since the year I 
went away to school. I always came to 
see her when I was home.” 

“Did she live near here?” 
Freddy. 

“No. She lived on the North Side, 
a few blocks back of our house,” said 
Mike. “How she got out here is be- 
yond imagination. There is something 
here, Freddy, something to do with me. 
Why, Aunt Jennie was the best friend 
I had in the world. And they’ve killed 
her !” 

“Who?” 
“Who?” 

“Yes, who?” said Mike violently. 
“T’ll soon find out about this! I’ll some- 
how find out what’s back of it all! And 
if Big Jim did it, he’ll pay for it!” 

“Let’s get out,” said Freddy. “Mike, 
I. wish you luck, but if you think you’re 
going to find out who shot a poor old 
colored woman in this district, you sim- 

ply don’t know what you're talking 
“g@bout.” He shivered and turned out 
the light. “The next thing is to notify 
the police. That is, after I’ve got the 
office on the telephone.” 


asked 


said Freddy musingly. 


Half an hour later they were several 
miles away, and Freddy went into a 
telephone booth to inform his office of 
the story of the murder. In the drug 
store Freddy had selected, Mike waited, 
leaning against a cigar counter. 

Freddy came out of the booth with a 
rather peculiar expression on his ex- 
pressive countenance. 

“What is it?” said Mike quickly, as 
he straightened up. 

“T was too late,’ drawled Freddy 
slowly. “The police have already been 
notified. We got out just in time. They 
have also been notified that the murder 
was committed by Lieutenant Michael 
McGrath. When they find him, they 
are going to lock him up!” 


“Oh, come on, Freddy! That’s not 
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true, is it?” protested Mike incredu- 
lously. 

“Straight from the city desk,” said 
Freddy. He scratched his head. 
“Well, I see there’s no sleep for me to- 
night. Come on; step back here.” He 
motioned to a curtained door at the 
back of the drug store. 

Mike followed wonderingly. Behind 
the curtain a sleepy clerk was sitting 
reading a magazine. 

“Philemon,” said Freddy to the clerk, 
“this is my friend, General Pershing. 
General Pershing and I are going to 
change clothes ‘back here in this little 
hole if you don’t mind.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE WATCH. 


HAT’S the idea?” protested Mike, 
as Freddy began deliberately to 
take off his coat. 

“Aw, he’s just crazy,” remarked 
Philemon, the clerk, happily. He stared 
entranced at Freddy, whom, it was evi- 
dent, he admired very much. “He’s 
up to some joke as usual.” 

“Philemon,” said Freddy solemnly, 
“you can help me very much by going 
up to the front of the store to the maga- 
zine counter and looking through all the 
magazines until you find a story called, 
‘Under the Edge of the Abyss,’ by 
John Crankshaft Smith.” He pushed 
Philemon through the green curtains as 
he spoke. “John Crankshaft Smith. 
Have you got it? It’s very important.” 

“Sure,” said Philemon joyfully. 

“T guess that will hold him for a few 
minutes,” said Freddy. “There must 
be forty magazines there, and by the 
time he gets through them all 
Come on, now! Hurry, and get those 
clothes off.” 

“What for?” asked Mike. 
afraid of being arrested.” 

“Who said you were?” said Freddy. 
“They haven’t got a case against you, 
and they know it. It’s just an old game 


“T’m not 
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to get you locked up fora few days. 
The joke of it is, that they don’t know 
who I am. Wait until poor old Jim 
O’Brien sees my story to-morrow.” He 
chuckled. “When he finds out he had 
a reporter from the Sentinel in his 
house!” 

Mike unfastened his collar. 

“Perhaps you're right. 
good this will do?” . 

“Don’t you see? The police will be 
looking for you, and they will at least 
stop every man they see in uniform. 
Oh, boy, how I hope they stop me! 
How I would like to be hauled into 
Chicago Avenue dressed like a lieut!” 

“Yeah, and where am I supposed to 
slink meanwhile? Your clothes are only 
three sizes too small,” said Mike un- 
gratefully. “When I walk into my 
hotel ig 

“Into your hotel?” echoed Freddy. 
“Don’t be fantastic! Your hotel is sur- 
rounded by policemen with guns wait- 
ing to shoot you on sight, and, if taken 
alive, to hang you speedily for murder.” 

“Oh, get out,” said Mike. “I think 
this is just a scheme to get a chance to 
wear my clothes.” 

Freddy paid no attention. 

“Wait until Big Jim sees to-mor- 
row’s paper!” he chuckled. “How the 
eagle-eyed Sentinel reporter tracked him 
to the house on the West Side, though 
the police were watching him. The 
eagle-eyed reporter was accompanied 
by his school friend, Lieutenant Michael 
McGrath. See? I will describe Big 
Jim’s sensational exit. That will get 
everybody. How the reading public 
loves a secret exit!” 

“Lots of fun for you, and nothing 
but trouble for me,” grumbled Mike. 
“In the meantime, how am I going to 
find Charmian ?? : 

“What you should be doing is wring- 
ing my hand with gratitude for not 
bringing the girl into the story. Can 
you imagine another man in my place 
doing a thing like that? The mystery- 


But what 
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woman angle is not to be sneezed at, 
and if I hear any more of your lip, I'll 
ring her in, too.” 

“Perfectly terrible,” said Mike, sur- 
veying his figure, clad in Freddy’s 
clothes. “Now what do I do?” 

“You go home, and tell my mother 
you are me,” said Freddy. “See what 
she says! It ought not to take you 
long to convince her. After that you 
can go to bed, and stay there until I 
tell you to get up.” 

Mike took up his watch and looked 
at=its 

“TH take that, too,” Freddy sug- 
gested. “Here, let’s see it again.” He 
took it in his hands and unscrewed the 
back carefully. He looked at the pic- 
ture and sighed. “No, not bad, not at 
all bad,” he murmured. ‘Roberta Les- 
ter—eh? Not a bad name.” He scru- 
tinized the rest of the watch carefully. 
“A girl’s picture. But why should they 
want that, any more than the watch? 
It’s beyond me.” 

“Well, I might as well keep it,” said 
Mike. 

“Aw, let me carry it,” said Freddy. 
“T might find something out about it. 
By the way——” he paused. “You 
seem to have given me an idea. What 
did you sayin one of your early wise- 
cracks about having the plans of Fort 
Sheridan concealed in your watch? 
Just where, now, would you conceal 
such things in a watch? You might en- 
grave them on the inside of the lid, 
or. ” 


“Tet’s see,” said Mike. “There is no 
engraving.” 

“You might write them on a piece 
of paper, and paste ” Freddy took 
out a knife. “Let’s see if there’s any- 
thing written on the back of the picture 
—what do you say?” 

“Go ahead,” said Mike. 

In a moment Freddy had pried the 
picture loose from the case. On the 
back was printed in pen: ‘“Wash— 
1742-248,” 
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“That’s what 
Freddy quietly. 

“What does it mean?’ said Mike. 
“Do you really think it means any- 
thing ?” 

“Yep,” said Freddy. “It means mur- 
dev, and disappearing girls and officers 
of the United States army put under 
false arrest. It means Oh—did 
you find it, Philemon?” he ended as the 
clerk reappeared. 

“Ain’t no story like that, and they 
ain’t no author like that,’ the clerk de- 
clared positively. “I looked through 
every durned magazine.” 

“Well, Philemon, that relieves my 
mind a good deal,” said Freddy ear- 
nestly, “a good deal. You have done 
me a great service, boy. When I get 
rich, God help you! Come on, Mike.” 

They left, leaving Philemon staring 
after them in happy wonder. 

“Til keep the picture,’ Mike said. 
“You can have the watch.” 

“Oh, no, come on, let me have the 
picture, and you take the watch,” pro- 
tested Freddy, signaling a cab. 

“Nope,” said Mike. “I’m going to 
sit and study these mystic letters for 
the rest of the night.” He got in. “So 
long.” 

“Tl be home as soon as I get my 
story written,” said Freddy. “Mean- 
time, get some sleep. The first thing 
to-morrow afternoon, we'll go out and 
make a call at Big Jim’s house.” 

Mike reached Freddy Miles’ house 
without adventure, and, letting himself 
in with Freddy’s key, went to bed in 
Freddy’s bed without disturbing Mrs. 
Miles. As he undressed, he found him- 
self growing so sleepy that he had no 
inclination to look at the picture again. 
Placing it carefully in his wallet, and 
the wallet under his pillow, he got into 
hed, and was asleep almost imme- 
diately. 


they want,” said 


The next thing he knew, it was dawn, © 


and a very tired Freddy was standing 
beside him, undressing, 
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“Anything happen?” asked Mike 
sleepily. 

“Not a thing,” mumbled Freddy, and 
a few minutes later was sleeping beside 


him. 


It was noon after that before either 
of them wakened again. Then Mike 
opened his eyes, and slowly realized 
where he was. The first thing he saw 
was his own erstwhile immaculate uni- 
form on the floor in a heap covered 
with black mud... Peering disgustedly 
at that, he sat up. : 

A minute later he was out of bed, 
examining it. 

Mike had always been noted for his 
beautifully tailored uniforms. Each 
one had cost him many dollars, and his 
tailors many anxious hours. But now 
this once perfect suit was slashed at the 
shoulders and burst at the knee. Mildly 
Mike wondered how Freddy could have 
managed to do his job of devastation so 
thoroughly and so well in such a short 
period of time. Shaking his head, 
Mike’s eyes strayed to the dresser 
where his cap lay—smashed.. Then he 
wondered where his watch was. He 
could not find it. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Freddy, sit- 
ting up vivaciously. “Did you have a 
nice sleep?” 

“What happened to my clothes?” 
Mike demanded. 

“Your clothes?” repeated Freddy. 
“Oh!” He looked reproachfully at 
Mike. “You heartless hound. Why 
don’t you ask what happened to me?” 

Mrs, Miles, hearing voices in her 
son’s room, tapped on the door. 

“Come in, mother, and look at Mike 
McGrath full of wrath wearing pa- 
jamas that are five sizes too small for 
him!” 

“Mike McGrath!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Miles from the other side of the door. 
“Well, well!” 

“Don’t you dare come in,” said Mike 
in alarm. 
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“Never mind, mother; these army 
_men are so prudish,” chuckled Freddy. 
“We'll be up to breakfast in about two 
shakes now.” 

“Well, it’s waiting for you,” said 
Mrs. Miles, going away from the door. 

“What did happen to you last 
night?’ Mike demanded. 

“T got back to the office all right,” 
said Freddy, “and the story ought to 
be in the papers. We'll see it in a min- 
ute. When I got through I thought I 
might as well take a little stroll around 
town and see what was doing. So I 
took a taxi out to the Michigan Beach 
Hotel 

“What energy!” ejaculated Mike. 

“Tt was my only chance to pass off 
as a lieut,” Freddy explained. “It has 
always been one of the dreams nearest 
my heart since a beautiful 

“Yes, I understand all that,” said 
Mike. “What happened?” 

“You get the picture, don’t you, of 
the pathetic little ex-private wanting to 


have his hour—just one ‘hour of glori-. 


ous, crowded life as a first lieut 

“JT might as well take a bath,” yawned 
Mike. 

“Well, anyway, if you want to know, 
the doorman at the hotel was inside, 
leaning against a post, asleep. As I 
went up the steps, looking for a couple 
of plain-clothes men in the hope that 
I’d be stopped’-—Freddy paused dra- 
matically—“‘a bird stepped out from the 
shadows by the door and was about to 
biff me one in the jaw.” Freddy 
reached to this bedside table and picked 
up a cigarette. 

“T was expecting anything, so I was 
ready for him. I dodged, and ran for 
the door; but he tripped me, and in- 
stead of fighting he began to frisk me. 
T gave him a kick in the face. Then 
another guy appeared, and I decided 
to run. I tripped over a fence—one 
of these little, low things—and ripped 
my pants. Then the two of them rolled 
me over and over in the dust—or was it 
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mud?” Freddy lighted the cigarette 


thoughtfully. 


“Then the plain-clothes men ap- 
peared, and they vamosed. It was old 
Bill Baker, and he knew me, so I was 
a complete flop. They didn’t run me 
in or anything. They seemed to think 
I was drunk and had maybe been to a 
masquerade party. In fact, they were 
kindness itself. They put me in a cab 
and sent me home.” 

“Where’s the watch?” 

Freddy held out his hands. 
my friend!” 

“Hell!” exclaimed Mike. 

Freddy rose from his bed slowly. 

“Mike,” he remarked, “you’re a 
pup!” He drew on his bath robe 
slowly. “Go and take a bath. As soon 
as we have eaten we will go out and 
make a call on Big Jim. In the mean- 
time, feast your eyes on the story I 
have written about you. Look on the 
front pages of the Sentinel and see 
yourself as others see you. As a hero, 
As a defender of 

But Mike had disappeared into the 
bathroom. 


“Gone, 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT BIG JIM’S. 


OW,” said Freddy as he folded up 

his napkin, “we'll start out to visit 
our friend Big Jim. It’s half past 
eleven already.” 

Mike asked in surprise: 

“But if the police can’t get in to ar- 
rest him, how is he going to let us in?” 

“Don’t be a sap,” Freddy explained. 
“The only way they can arrest him is 
on a vagrancy warrant, and you can’t 
vag a man while he’s in his own 
house.” 

Mike nodded, then cocked a sarcastic. 
eyebrow. 

“Am I supposed to wear that pile of 
rags that used to be my uniform, or 
that knee-length suit of yours?” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Freddy. “we'll 
fix that up. Be easy if I can get hold 
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of Blaine. - He’s got the hotels on his 
run and the manager of the Michigan 
Beach’ll let him go right up to your 
room. What do you need, anyhow?” 

“All he can get,” said Mike. 

Freddy sat at the telephone talking. 
He had called a North Side number 
and was wheedling the voice that an- 
swered. Mike listened impatiently. 
Finally Freddy turned from the phone 
with an, “All right, but make it 
snappy.” He said to Mike: “Blaine’ll 
pack up your suit case and send it out 
by a messenger boy.” 

Mike said, “Fine.” But his voice 
was dry and his lips set grimly. It 
would be an hour or more before they 
could start—time wasted, while any- 
thing might be happening to Charmian. 

An hour dragged past. One o'clock 
came. The doorbell buzzed and both 
men jumped up quickly. On the steps 
was a messenger boy with a suit case 
which Mike took quickly in exchange 
for a bill. 

“Now,” he said, five minutes later, 
after he had come out of Freddy’s bed- 
room decently arrayed, “let’s go.” 

Leaving the House, they walked 
quickly to the elevated station and 
waited for a downtown express. The 
train came on and they stepped from 
the platform into the first coach. 
Choosing a seat in an unoccupied cor- 
ner near the motorman’s box, Mike be- 
gan softly: 

“Take a good half hour to get out 
there, won’t it?” 

“Oh, she'll wait,” Freddy answered 
flippantly. “My boy, you needn’t worry 
about that. You’d do better to put 
your massive brain to work on the ques- 
tion of how we'll get inside afterward.” 

“We'll get in, all right,’ said Mike 
grimly. 

Freddy grinned. “I forgot you had 
a three-inch field piece in your pocket. 
We'll just haul it out, set it up on the 
sidewalk and blow the door down.” 

“And we won't need any artillery, 
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either,” said Mike, “because I’m 
peeved enough to kick the damned thing 
down.” 

Freddy grew serious. “Sure, I know 
how you feel about it, Mike. And ™”! 
stick with you. But I certainly tope 
you use your head—she’s pretty, all 
right, and seems like a nice girl; but 
after all 2 ; 

“Freddy,” Mike interrupted, “you’ve 
got a suspicious nature. That’s what 
comes of being a newspaper reporter.” 

Freddy nodded agreeably and un- 
abashed. 

“T certainly have. And if you’d seen 
half of what I’ve seen since I’ve been 
on the Sentinel. ”? 

From the rear of the coach the con- 
ductor bawled: ‘Wabash an’ Van 
Buren!” : 

“Let’s go,” said Freddy, and slid out 
of this seat. ‘‘Here’s where we change.” 

“To a taxi,’ contributed Mike, and 
pushed forward to the door. Across 
the platform, down the stairs, they hur- 
ried, but on the walk below were caught 
in a whirl of people that eddied inces- 
santly round the corner. Breaking 
through, Mike saw a cab, an empty one, 
and bawled for it to stop. They both 
got in and Freddy gave the address 
from the back seat. The cab jogged 
east, then rolled southward along the 
boulevard. 

Both men were silent for a while. 
But as the cab turned west again and 
entered the neighborhood of Big Jim’s 
house, Freddy cautioned: 

“Now no rough stuff, Mike. Be- 
cause Big Jim can beat us at that every 
time with the gang he’s got around 
him.” 

Mike nodded and set his jaw. 
Through the window he watched the 
rows of houses. The cab stopped and 
he saw the doorway of a two-story 
brownstone dwelling. It was the place 
where Charmian had left the card the 
night before—Big Jim’s house. 

Mike paid the driver and the cab 
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rattled off down the street. Mike 
looked at the doorway, then at Freddy, 
then at the doorway again. 

“Well,” the said, “let’s ‘go up.” 

Freddy hesitated. Though as a re- 
porter he had been on hand for many 
raids and round-ups and knew the crim- 
inal district well, he felt strange about 
going up those steps. 

“Well”—he looked at Mike uncer- 
tainly—“let’s go.” 

Mike went and Freddy followed. At 
the door Mike found the bell and 
jammed his thumb against it. No an- 
swering ringing sounded from inside. 

“Maybe the bell doesn’t work,” sug- 
gested Freddy. 

“Maybe not,’ Mike agreed. Making 
a fist, he banged with his knuckles 
against the wood. He waited, staring 
at the door indignantly. 

Now there were steps in the hall- 
way, slow and heavy ones. The handle 
turned, the door was part way opened 
and a sullen face that badly needed 
shaving appeared in the space between. 
Scowling, his bloodshot eyes shifting 
from Freddy to Mike, the man jerked 
out: ‘“Waddya want!” 

Mike said briefly: 
O’Brien.” 

The man at the door cocked his bul- 
let head and demanded truculently: 

“Who you callin’ ‘O’Brien’? Big Jim 
hear’s you an’ he’ll learn you manners.” 

Mike stepped nearer the door. “I 
want him to hear me. I want to see 
him—right now.” One good push, he 
knew, and the door would be flung open 
with the bullet-headed henchman 
sprawling behind it. Mike hunched his 
shoulders and made ready to break 
through. But he remained motionless, 
for behind the door he could hear other 
steps and another voice, which had a 
grating joviality, saying: 

“Tt’s all right, Henry; you know Big 
Jim always likes to see the newspaper 
boys.” 

Freddy grinned and advanced past 


“We want 
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Mike who was trying to adjust his 
mind to this new development. — 

“Why, of course he does,” laughed 
Freddy. 

The bullet-headed man stepped out 
of the way. Mike followed Freddy 
through the door and they were met 
in the hall by a lean, sallow man whose 
cold, fishy eyes made the smile on his 
face seem fantastically unreal. 

“Big Jim,” said this individual, with 
a jerk of his thumb, “is waitin’ for you 
boys in his private office.” 

Freddy followed the gesture, which 


- had indicated the second door on the 


left of the hall. Mike walked after 
him warily. He had had enough ex- 
perience with Big Jim’s private offices 
to make him careful. So, he thought, 
ought Freddy to have had. But 
Freddy, Mike rightly reasoned, had as- 
sumed that since Big: Jim knew he rep- 
resented the Sentinel the reporter was 
no longer in danger of violence which 
might be reported in the public prints. 

Through the door off the hallway 
Mike saw a deep, comfortably furnished 
room, in the dim light of which a heavy 
man was sitting before a table near the 
middle of the floor. It was Big Jim. 
As Mike entered, the gang leader leaned 
back in his chair, placed his hands on 
the arms and gave his guests an iron- 
ically amiable smile of welcome. 

“Ah! I thought you’d be callin’ on 
me. Boys, what can I do for you?” 

Freddy answered abruptly: 

“You can do a lot. You're always 
good for a story,” he grinned, “and I 
need one.” 

Big Jim rubbed his chin and smiled 
widely. 

“Sure. An’ what'll it be?” 

Freddy said calmly: 

“That’s easy. I want to know who 
bumped off ‘Slim’ Johnson, who used 
to be your right-hand man.” 

Big Jim’s face stiffened slowly. 

“Hadn’t you better ask the coppers ?”’ 
Silent a moment, he turned toward 
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Mike and tried to show good humor. 
“Your turn next, McGrath.” 

Mike told him coolly: 

“You know what I want, O’Brien.” 

The gang leader’s face had sagged 
since Freddy’s question, but he recov- 
ered enough to wrinkle his forehead in 
mock surprise. 

“Me? How the hell should I know?” 

“Then I’ll tell you,” Mike answered 
emphatically. “I want Miss Lester?” 

“Ah!” said Big Jim, and chuckled. 
“You mean the young leddy I found 
you with last night. Now what if 
she’ll have naught to do with you, then 
what ?” 

Mike scowled. 
Say.” 

Big Jim held up a heavy hand. 
“When you see her: ” 

“Oh, I’ll see her,” promised Mike, 
and thought regretfully that if only, the 
night before, he had taken Big Jim’s 
pistol butt and knocked the gangster 
senseless in the scuffle at the house on 
the West Side—if only he had done 
that, then Charmian would never have 
been taken away. But he hadn’t done 
it. And now she was. somewhere in this 
house and it was his business to see that 
if she remained it was of her own ac- 
cord and not because of force. 

“Sure you'll see her,” agreed Big 
Jim. 

“Sure he will,” said Freddy blithely ; 
“because if he doesn’t, then there will 
be a good front-page kidnaping yarn in 
to-morrow’s Sentinel.” 

Big Jim sadly shook his head and 
had the look of one aggrieved. 

“Lad, you talk like I dragged the 
leddy here by her hair! You do me 
wrong.” His eyes traveled beyond 
them toward the door and he raised his 
voice to call: “Grimes!” 

The lanky, sallow man with the 
crooked face came’in. He stood there, 
smiling his humorless grimace. 

“Go tell the young leddy,” directed 
Big Jim, “that she’s got some callers— 


“That’s for her to 
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a newspaper fella and a lieutenant called 
McGrath.” 

Astonished, Mike looked from Big 
Jim to the door. Was it to be as easy 
as this? Or was there some trick that 
the gangster was planning? For a time 
there was an uneasy silence in the room. 
Then Mike heard the click of small 
heels on the hardwood floor and, with 
a sigh of relief, saw Charmian stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

Charmian came in slowly and gazed 
perplexedly about the room—at Mike, 
at Freddy, at Big Jim. At Big Jim she 
frowned worriedly, asking: 

“Perhaps you will tell me what all 
this is about, Mr. O’Brien, and when 
I’m to see my sister?” 

Big Jim tilted back in his chair and 
smiled as blandly as a Chinaman. 

“My dear young leddy,. that’s the 
man’—he pointed at Mike—“you 
should be askin’ your questions of. 
He knows all about it. Like I said, he 
can tell you all about it.” 

Mike burst out indignantly: 

“I’ve heard those lies about enough, 
O’Brien! They don’t even make sense 
any more. I only wish I did know 
where Miss Lester’s sister can be found. 
If I did I’d tell her—if I’d ever seen 
her I’d tell her.” He turned toward 
Charmian and irritably jerked his head 
at Big Jim. ‘“That’s the man you want 
to question, Miss Lester.” 

Big Jim answered easily: 

“Listen to him, young leddy! Don’t 
he talk like he almost believed it him- 
self? Ain’t he doin’ everything jist like 
I said—denyin’ he knows anything 
about your sister, starin’.a proof right 
in the face an’ still denyin’ it? <A 
bright fella, that lieutenant, and so’s 
his reporter friend. But you ain’t be- 
lievin’ ’em, are you, Miss Lester?” 

Charmian spoke slowly and thought- 
fully. Listening eagerly, Mike heard 
her say: 

“Yes, Mr. O’Brien, I am believing 


them.” 
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“So, now!” Big Jim appeared flab- 
bergasted. ‘You take their lies as gos- 
pel, do you? Well, then, it’s up to you. 
Choose your friends, young leddy—it’s 
either me or the lieutenant.” 

Unhesitatingly, Charmian moved to- 
ward Mike, who, with one long stride, 
placed himself beside her. 

“Well,” said Charmian, with a slight, 
sad smile, “do you think you can help 
me find Roberta?” Her words could 
not say what voice and aspect was say- 
ing: “Here am I, doing my best to 
choose the straightest course to my sis- 
ter. I trust you not to lead me away 
from her.” 


“T will help you. I will find her,” said 


Mike, his voice ringing with a convic- 
tion that had no inward basis. Per- 
haps Big Jim guessed this. He smiled 
sardonically. 

“One of these here devil dogs, I see,” 
remarked’ Big Jim. 

“T may not be a devil dog,” put in 
Freddy a little wrathfully, “but I want 
to know what you know about this Miss 
Roberta Lester, and if you know noth- 
ing, why this address was given as hers 
on her last letter to her sister?” 

Big Jim yawned.” I’ve already told 
all I know. No one believes me.” He 
sighed. “It’s a shame to get such a bad 
reputation as I got,” he ended with 
a touch of pride. 

“There’s no use wasting our time 
here,” said Mike. “Get your bags, 
Charmian, and we'll go.” 

“T don’t think I’d ought to let you go 
off like this, Charmian,” jested Big Jim 
heavily, “but girls’ll be girls, I see.” 

Flushing, Charmian hurriedly left the 
room. 

“T’ll get my hat and be with you in 
a minute,” she told Mike. “My lug- 
gage is all out on the West Side.” 

Big Jim left Freddy and Mike alone. 

“What are you going to do with her 
now you've got her?” grinned Freddy. 

“First,” Mike answered seriously, 
“we'll go out to that horrible hole where 
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she’s been staying and get her clothes. 
After that——” 

“After that: ” echoed Freddy, 
then went on thoughtfully: “You'd bet- 
ter take her out to my mother and let 
her stay there till you can find a better 
place.” 

“Damned good of you, Freddy,” 
Mike thanked him. “I haven’t a woman 
friend any more in this whole town.” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Freddy. 
“Tl call up mother and tell her you 
ought to be there by four .o’clock at the 
latest and to have a good big feed.” 

“Sure,” agreed Mike. “As soon as 
we get her things from that West Side 
hole.” 


CHAPTER X. 
SHADOWED. 


N a few moments Charmian reap- 

peared, ready for the street. As the 
three of them reached the sidewalk, 
Freddy said: 

“Hope you'll excuse me. 
to call up the office.” 

Mike laughed. “Sure we'll excuse 
Walking slowly along beside 
Charmian, he drew a deep breath. The 
air was fresh and from the east, car- 
rying the smell of the lake. 

“T would almost say this was a nice 
day, if I didn’t feel so anxious about 
Roberta,” said Charmian. 

“You mustn’t feel like that,” ob- 
jected Mike. “You shouldn’t worry so 
about your sister. It is a very nice 
day and she is probably enjoying it 
somewhere as much as anybody.” 

“If I could only think that,” said 
Charmian wistfully. “But I know that 
if Roberta were able to let me know 
where she is, then she’d do it. But what 
can I do? I feel convinced that Mr. 
O’Brien has been lying to me. I had 
a feeling that he was trying to make 
me see things from a wrong angle— 
somehow—so that I would lose my 
judgment. The more I thought of it, 
the more I felt sure that you could not 


T’ve got 
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have harmed Roberta. And I won- 
dered more and more how you hap- 
pened to get that watch. Surely that 
picture ought to lead us to Roberta; it 
ought to help us, anyway.” 

As they talked neither noticed that a 
small, inconspicuous figure, which had 
left Big Jim’s house a few moments 
after they had come out, was now fol- 
lowing quietly along behind. 

Mike called a cab, but it went on 
blithely past. 

“You want to go out to that other 
house and get your things, don’t you?” 
he asked Charmian. : 

“Yes,”. she said; “but don’t bother 
about a taxi. We can walk over and 
get the elevated.” 

“All right,” Mike agreed. “You 
know,” he said, as they swung along to- 
gether, “it’s an unusually nice day.” 

Charmian smiled up at him. 

“Yes, it seems to be. But now tell 
me about that watch and how Rob- 
erta’s picture got in the back of it. If 
you don’t know her, I can’t under- 
stand——” 

“T wish I could tell you that,” ‘said 
Mike, “but I don’t know any more of 
how that picture got in the watch than 
you do. You see, I came here in a 
hurry from the Philippines a little more 
than a week ago. I’d got a cablegram 
that my father was dying and I got here 
just in time to see him alive. He never 
said a word to me—all day he hadn’t 
been able to talk—and when he gave 
me the watch he just pressed it into my 
hand. And that was: about the last 
thing he did. I took it I thought it 
was—well, just one of the vagaries of a 
dying man. Of course I kept it, but 
I never. : 

“Had you ever seen the watch be- 
fore?” asked Charmian. 

“Hundreds of times,” responded 
Mike. “My father always carried it. 
Being ‘his only relative, naturally the 
wanted me to have it. At least, that’s 
why I suppose he gave it to me, though 
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he was never a very sentimental man. 
The fact is, I never paid much atten- 
tion to it, except that I felt he wanted 
me to keep it. It wasn’t particularly 
valuable.” 

“You told me you had never looked 
in the back of it before. Are you sure 
of that? Could Roberta’s picture have 
been inside the case when your father 
gave it to you?” asked Charmian rumi- 
natively. 

Mike looked at her wonderingly. 

“Say!” he exclaimed.. “I see what 
you mean. My father might have 
known your sister. He must have been 
—must have been very fond of her to 
keep her picture in the back of his 
watch. That’s an entirely new idea! 
You know, perhaps he wanted me to 
see the picture and then begin to look 
for her—perhaps that’s why he gave 
me the watch.” That, however, seemed 
a little far-fetched as a line of reason- 
ing. “No,” he said, “there’s either 
more to it than that or else there’s noth- 
ing to it at all.” 

Charmian inquired: 

“Did you think from his manner that 
he thad any special reason for giving 
you the watch? Could it have been 
anything more than sentiment?” ° 

Mike considered hopefully. 

- “No,” he at last admitted, “I didn’t 
see anything at the time. But I can see 
now that I’m rather naturally dumb. 
As a matter of fact, the nurse told me 
that my father had been anxious about 
the watch—wouldn’t let anybody touch 
it or anything until I came; and he had 
made her promise to give it to me the 
first thing in case he died before I got 
there.” He stopped. They had come 
to the stairs leading up to the elevated. 

“You wouldn’t think anybody would 
have been as dumb as that, would you? 
Of course, my father wanted me to 
have the watch. Of course, there was 
some secret connected with it. And he 
thought I’d be smart enough to unravel 
whatever it was. What 2 touching 
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faith he ‘had in me!”” Mike ended in self- 
disgust. 

Charmian laughed cheeringly. 

“T don’t see how you could be ex- 
pected to guess anything from that,” 
she said, as they climbed the stairs. 
“Let’s look it over carefully as soon as 
we get in the car.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mike, “I didn’t tell 
you. The watch was stolen from me 
last night.” 

Charmian stopped. The little figure 
that had been walking behind them was 
now stepping forward and could hear 
what she said. 

“Stolen from you!” she exclaimed in 
dismay. ‘Then how are we to find out 
its secret?” 

Mike took her elbow reassuringly. 
The little figure of nondescript appear- 
ance passed unnoticed on this way to 
the ticket office. 

“T think,” said Mike, “I’ve still got 
what they wanted. I'll show you as 
soon as we find a place to sit down.” 

They went on up the stairs, bought 
their tickets and stood on the wooden 
platform, waiting for the train to come 
along. 

“Do you know,” said Charmian, “I 
think we've been rather clever. We 
have figured out an entirely new line of 
reasoning to lead us to Roberta. I 
can’t help feeling very much encour- 
aged. We have only to find some of 
your father’s friends, show them the 
picture, and I’m sure they'll be able 
to tell us something that will help us.” 

“But what I can’t figure out,” said 
Mike, “is what Big Jim has got to do 
with it. You know, Charmian, he’s not 
a bad sort in a way—not for a gang- 
ster.” 

“That’s true, Mike,” said Charmian. 
Mike’s heart thumped happily as she 
used his name. He had wondered 
whether she would object to his calling 
her Charmian, but had felt that in the 
circumstances “Miss Lester” would 
have been priggish. Nevertheless, he 
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grinned delightedly at her ready ac- 
ceptance of his daring. 

The train came. They went inside. 
Neither saw the little figure that slid into 
the seat behind them. Even if they had 
noticed, it would probably have made 
no difference in what Mike was about 
to do. Putting this hand in his breast 
pocket, he drew out the wallet that 
contained Roberta’s picture and handed 
it to Charmian, 

“Can you make anything of those 
numerals written on the back?’ he 
asked. 

Charmian turned over the picture and 
examined them slowly. “ ‘Wash’?” she 
asked. ‘What can that mean? Ex- 
cépt that the numbers are so long it 
might be a telephone number.” 

“Much too long to consider that,” 
said Mike. “Looks more like the com- 
bination to a safe.” 

“It’s certainly a picture of Roberta,” 
said Charmian, turning it over on the 
other side again. “Though I never saw 
this likeness before. It has been taken 
very recently, too, because I’ve never 
seen that dress she has on. But she is 
wearing the beads I gave her last 
Christmas.” 

“That’s very clever of you!” ex- 
claimed Mike admiringly. 

“You're nice to say so,’ responded 
Charmian vivaciously. 

The stranger back of them cleared 
his throat disgustedly and, contrary to 
the board of health regulations, spat on 
the floor. He looked sulkily out of’ the 
window as if to register somewhere the 
firm statement that it hadn’t been to 
listen to such conversation that a re- 
spectable gunman had been sent. And, 
as if to reassure himself, he felt gin- 
gerly of the automatic in his pocket. 

The elevated lumbered on, making its 
way past the rooftops of the suburban 
houses, rolling ungraciously past the 
huge, hooded ventilators and blocklike 
chimneys that peered with a weird, life- 
like quality at the passengers. 
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They came at last to Charmian’s sta- 
tion, at which point the little watcher 
relinquished his job to the lone taxi 
driver waiting at the station in his cab. 
As he saw them get in the machine he 
winked, and with a sigh of relief turned 
back once more to the little elevated sta- 
tion. The driver drew up beside him, 
waiting at the crossing. Lighting a 
cigarette, the insignificant shadower 
purposefully narrowed his eyes. 

Unnoticed by the pair inside the taxi, 
the driver leaned forward and addressed 
the little man. “Where is it?” was his 
question. 

The little man, his face motionless as 
a ventriloquist’s, contrived to answer: 
“Wallet. Inside breast pocket.” 

The car jerked forward. 

Leaning toward the window, Char- 
mian frowned. 

. “T believe,” she told Mike thought- 
fully, “that little man just said some- 
thing to our driver.” 

Mike was unimpressed. “Probably 
asked him for a match or something.” 

“So many queer things have hap- 
pened of late,” Charmian remarked, 
“that I’ve become suspicious of nearly 
everybody.” 

Mike sighed. Soon he would have 
to be thinking of buying a ticket for a 
Western port and the Philippines, and 
he wished—well, there was a vague 
thought in his mind. It had to do with 
Charmian, but there was no use asking 
her until her sister had been found. 
Charmian would never leave Chicago 
otherwise—that was plain. 

“Tt won’t be long now,” Mike prom- 
ised. “‘We’re bound to find your sister 
pretty soon.” 

Charmian flashed a smile upward. 

“T’m sure we will. I feel now that it 
is an absolute certainty. I feel’’—she 
paused and laughed a little nervously 
—‘“T almost have a feeling that we are 
going to her now, a sort of intuition— 
do you ever believe in them?” 


»“Sometimes,”. said Mike; “but 
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they’re tricky things. Just as likely to 
be wrong as right.” 

“This one is right,” said Charmian 
confidently. 

In a few moments they drew up be- 
fore the house to which Mike had fol- 
lowed Charmian the night before. In 
the daylight the street seemed to have 
lost its last vestige of charm. Dirty, 
ugly, the houses cheaply built, designed 
by a person with no sense of propor- 
tions, the dwelling in which Charmian 
had been staying was no different from 
the others except that it was more sol- 
idly built. It was made of brick, was” 
uncompromisingly square and rose half 
a story above its neighbors. 

“You can wait,” said Charmian to 
the taxi driver. And to Mike she 
added: “You might as well stay in the 
cab; T’ll only be long enough to get my 
things.” 

“No,” said Mike firmly, “I’m not: go- 
ing to have you walk into that sinister 
place alone. I’ve had enough of this 
disappearing business. I’ll come along 
and stay with you while you pack.” 

“All right,” said Charmian lightly; 
“it’s being done these days, I under- 
stand. Once, I am told, a girl would 
stand for all sorts of perils rather than 
expose her toilet articles to a man’s 
unholy eyes, but——” 

“T’ve already seen them,” Mike was 
saying as Charmian opened the door. 
And that was the last word he spoke 
for some time, because Charmian, as 
they stepped over the sill, was seized 
by unseen hands while something heavy 
fell against Mike’s head and made him 
sag to the floor, unconscious. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TAPPED MESSAGES. 


MIKE sat up and stared about in 

‘what seemed to be perpetual dark- 
ness. As he turned his head the top of 
his skull felt as if it were being lifted 
by an iron hand. That swiftly made 
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him remember that he had been struck 
as the had entered the house with Char- 
mian. And now his first thought was of 
her. Where had they taken her? Was 
she still unharmed? He groaned 
wretchedly into the blackness of the 
room. 

From somewhere sounded a faint 
stirring. And then a voice whispered 
appealingly: ‘“Mike——” 

Mike’s eyes wheeled swiftly in the 
direction from which the whisper came. 

““Charmian—my  dear—are you 
hurt?” he asked, and waited through a 
year of agony until he heard her an- 
swer: 

“Oh, I’m so glad it’s you. No, I’m 
not hurt—not very. Where are we? 
Are we still in that dreadful house?” 

Mike rubbed this neck in the quiet 
darkness. 

“We must be. Lord, but I wish I 
had my hands around the throat of 
that guy that walloped me!” He 
groaned again. Then, despite the dull 
ache through which pains shot at in- 
tervals, he tried to think and to reas- 
sure Charmian of their safety. “Yes, 
we must be in the same house, They 
wouldn’t have dared to carry us out in 
broad daylight. So that’s all right; 
at least we know where we are.” 

“Yes,” Charmian murmured doubt- 
fully. “Does your head ache, Mike? 
Mine does. And I’ve got a simply 
dreadful taste in my mouth. When 
they put that cloth over my face I for- 
got all about everything. I suppose it 


must have been chloroform, don’t 
your” 

Mike leaned toward ther and pressed 
her fingers. 


“Don’t worry—don’t think any more 
about it,” he counseled gently. “We 
won't let them try anything like that 
again.’ But he himself was far from 
feeling the confidence with which he 
tried to inspire Charmian. The com- 
plete blackness of the room, the rever- 
berating hollowness of their voices, sug- 


. small closet. 
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gested that those four walls were solid 
as a prison. He stood up and began to 
investigate. 

“What is it?” asked Charmian as he 
let go her fingers. 

“Thought I’d better look around,” 
said Mike. Slowly, his hands thrust out 
before him, he walked forward until 
his fingers touched the wall. It was 
hard and smooth as sheet iron. Care- 
fully the felt along until he reached the 
corner. There was no suggestion of a 
break in the siding. He turned and 
moved down the adjoining side. But 
his exploration netted nothing, not .even 
the touch of a window ledge. 

It was an inside room—that was evi- 
dent. He continued with the third wall. 
It, too, went on uninterruptedly. But 
near the corner it jutted out as if to 
make way for a thick chimney or a 
He tapped with his 
knuckles, feeling hopeful for a moment. 
From the sound he could tell that it 
could not be broken except with the 
use of an ax. Beginning the. fourth’ 
wall, he found a door; it was closely 
fitted and apparently lined with asbes- 
tos, so that only the slightest crack could 
be felt. 

At last he sat down beside Charmian. 

“No luck?” 

“Not yet.” He tried to make his 
words sound hopeful, but didn’t suc- 
ceed very well. The air in the room, 


he was beginning to notice, was 
stiflingly close. 
“Suppose we shouted?” suggested 


Charmian, “There are houses on both 
sides of this one. Wouldn’t somebody 
hear us?” 


“Afraid that’s no good,” said Mike. 
“You see, the damned place is pretty 
well sound proof.” 

“Poor Roberta,’ mourned Charmian 
softly. “If only I knew that she was 
safe I wouldn’t care about myself.” 

At Charmian’s mention of her sis- 
ter’s name, Mike became deadly silent 
and his hand went swiftly into the 
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pocket where he carried his wallet. As 
he had feared, the familiar feel of the 
leather did not meet his fingers. It had 
been taken, and the picture with it. 

“Of course,” he muttered. “What a 
fool I was not to think of it before.” 

Charmian took alarm from Mike’s 
voice and guessed frightenedly: 

“Oh, please don’t say that picture has 
been stolen! I’m sure it’s got some- 
thing dreadful to do with Roberta. Her 
very life might depend on it.” 

Mike tried to quiet her. 

“Now, see here,” he chided gently; 
“there’s no sense thinking a thing like 
that. I don’t say the picture hasn’t 
something to do with your sister—it 
probably has. But that doesn’t mean 
she’s in any danger. Big Jim is the 
one that wanted to get it, and I don’t 
think he’s fool enough to risk his neck 
or a life term in jail. I'll admit it’s 
pretty much of a puzzle, but then that’s 
only because we’re seeing it from an 
outside angle. If only we could get one 
little clew, it would probably be clear 
as daylight and not dangerous at all.” 

“Yes,” murmured Charmian dubi- 
ously, “of course. But then, why 
should that terrible man keep us locked 
up here?” 

Mike rubbed his aching head. 

“Oh, I'll admit,” he began, with an 
attempt at jauntiness, “that Big Jim 
wanted the picture pretty badly. He’s 
certainly shown that ever since I got 
drawn into this fantastic scrape. But 
now he’s got it. Well, I should think 
he ought to be satisfied. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he came along pretty soon 
and opened the door for us.” 

“But what about Roberta?” 
Charmian anxiously. 

“Well,” Mike continued, “we'll prob- 
ably find out all about her, too, when we 
-get out. You see, maybe she knows 
about the numbers on the back of that 
picture. And maybe Big Jim found 
out she knows about them. Well, as he 
proved, he wanted to get them himself. 


asked 
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So what could be more reasonable than 
that he had her locked up somewhere 
until ke got hold of them? Well, now 
that he’s sot them he’s bound to let 
her go, isn’t he?” 

He cou!d hear Charmian’s soft, rue- 
ful little laugh. 

“Tt’s darling of you to try to Sioa 
my worrying about Roberta, but I can 
tell by your voice that you don’t believe 
half what you’re saying, Mike.” Her 
hand moved through the darkness and 
lay comfortably in his again. 

Mike pressed her fingers. 

“Please don’t worry, Charmian.” 

“No,” she said slowly. 

They sat in silence for a while. 

Suddenly Mike stood up and began 
moving through the darkness of the 
room again. Hopeless as the action 
seemed, it nevertheless was better than 
sitting idly while the hours passed. 
Stretching his hands above his head, he 
explored the ceiling for a trapdoor that 
might possibly be there, or for some gas 
or electric fixture. 

“Umm,” he muttered a few minutes 
later. 

“What 
quickly. 

“An electric-light cord,” he answered, 
adding disappointedly; “but there’s no 
bulb.” But he continued his search, 
veering around in the darkness toward 
the place where the wall jutted out as 
if to make room for a closet. That fea- 
ture attracted him. Waiving the ob- 
vious answer as to its purpose, why had 
it been left there in a room so solid and 
square? And so thinking, his fingers 
began to explore the smooth surface. 

From the darkness came Charmian’s 
whisper: “Mike!” 

He stopped at once and, crossing to 
where she sat, knelt down beside her. 

“What is it?’ he whispered back. 

“The door,” she answered; “some- 
body’s there.” 

“About time, too,’ he muttered in- 
dignantly. The closeness of the air 


is it?” asked Charmian 
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was oppressive, and, moreover, he was 
beginning to feel the need of food. He 
rose up and stood waiting by the asbes- 
tos lining, thinking that when the door 
was opened he would thrust his foot in 
the crack and, if necessary, fight a way 
clear for himself and Charmian. 

From the other side of the door he 
could hear the faintest of sounds. 
Somebody was out there, that was cer- 
tain. 

The door moved and a thin sliver of 
light appeared between the edge and the 
wall. Quickly Mike thrust in his fin- 
gers and gave a sudden jerk. But the 
aperture widened only slightly, the 
cause of which he understood from the 
rattle of chains being drawn tight. It 
was fastened on the outside. As he 
stepped back ruefully he heard a chuck- 
ling sound. And a moment later he 
and Charmian were listening to the 
voice of Big Jim O’Brien. 

“You’re a smart lad, McGrath, but 
you ain’t quite smart enough. How do 
you and the young leddy like your 
room?” ; 

“We like it,” said Mike grimly. “We 
like it fine.” 

“That’s great,’ Big Jim answered 
heartily. “I always like to have my 
friends be comfortable.” 

There was a silence. 
continued : 

“With the two of you satisfied with 
where you are, there’s naught to be 
done, now is there?” His voice 
sounded humorously regretful. 

Mike said calmly, his head close to 
the crack in the doorway: 

“T didn’t say I had never seen better 
places.” 

“Ah, then,” muttered Big Jim, “ye’d 
listen to reason?” 

“Always,” Mike answered firmly. 

“That’s good. Because for reason- 
able folk I’ve got a proposition.” 

“We’re listening,” said Mike. 
ahead.” 

“It’s a little trip I had in mind,” Big 


Then Big Jim 


“Go 


ter might object.” 
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Jim went on. “Jist for the two of you. 
That suit the young leddy?” 

Charmian murmured: “It’s interest- 
ing, Mr. O’Brien. Go on!” 

“Ah!” Big Jim sounded pleased. 
“Now . jist listen to me. You two, 
you’ve done all right, see? And I’ve 
been pleased to meet you. But I’ve got 
no use for you any more. I’d be glad 
to let you go, but you might be in the 
way; you might be foolish and want to 
stick around this town. I wouldn’t like 
that.” 

“No,” agreed Mike, “I can see that 
might be embarrassing, O’Brien. So 
what is your proposition?” 

“I told you,” Big Jim’s voice came 
through the sliver of light in the door- 
way, “it’s a little trip. Jist you two. 
A real honeymoon, it’d be. Maybe to 
South America.” 

“You forget that I’m in the army,” 
said Mike. “And, besides, Miss Les- 
While he spoke he 
hoped, of course, that Charmian would 
not object—not that he had any inten- 
tion of following Big Jim’s proposal 
or: 


“Please go on, Mr. O’Brien,” encour- 
aged Charmian. 

Big Jim proceeded heavily: 

“The army don’t make no difference, 
McGrath. You can resign, bein’ an 
officer.” 

“And live on what?” asked Mike. 

“Oh,” said Big Jim, “it ‘wouldn’t be 
like me to send you off empty-handed. 
And then there’s a great future for 
bright lads in South America.” 

“Tt sounds very nice,’ Mike con- 
ceded. “Just how muc' 4 

Charmian quickly grasped his hand 
and whispered: 

“You wouldn’t go?” 

Mike grinned and answered softly: 

“No, of course I wouldn’t.” 

Outside the door Big Jim moved im- 
patiently. “What’d you say, McGrath, 
if I told you I had your passports in 
my pocket?” 
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“T’d_ say,” Mike answered, “that 
somebody had done a job of forgery.” 

“Bright lad,” said Big Jim; “but I 
didn’t mean that. I meant, would you 
be reasonable and go?” 

Mike was silent a moment. 
have to think about it.” 

“Aw,” began Big Jim with disap- 
pointment, “I ain’t got time——” - 

But Charmian interrupted: 

“What about Roberta, if we go, Mr. 
O’Brien?” 

“Best not to ask questions, young 
leddy.” 

“Why not?” asked Charmian inno- 
cently. 

“Because,” said Big Jim, “I can send 
you both a hell of a ways farther’n 
South America and it’s only a one-way 
ticket you’ll need.” 

“But you wouldn't,” 
him coolly. 

“Lad,” muttered Big Jim, “you don’t 
know how easy it'd be.” He paused 
threateningly. “Come, now. Do you 
go or do you stay to be dealt with?” 

About to answer, Mike was stopped 
by a cry that trembled shrilly in the cor- 
ridor outside. It was a woman’s voice, 
he was sure of that, and it sounded as 
if she were in mortal terror. In sudden 
fear Charmian grasped Mike and whis- 
pered: 

“Oh, my God!” 

As she spoke the sliver of light 
abruptly disappeared and the heavy 
door with its asbestos lining was closed 
and locked again. Big Jim had gone 
hurriedly away. 

Big Jim did not return. The scream 
was not repeated. Charmian and Mike 
sat close together in the thick darkness. 
Suddenly Mike drew the girl into his 
arms. 

“It’s no use,” he said huskily; “TI 
can’t feel worried. I know I ought to 
be nearly frantic trying to think of 
some way to get out. But somehow it 
all seems fantastic. The only real thing 
here is you.” 


“Vd 


Mike assured 
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Charmian raised her lips in the black- 
ness and whispered frankly: 

“T love you.” 

Mike kissed her. 

“That’s the important thing—so 
much more important than being locked 
up a few hours.” 

“Or sudden death,” said Charmian 
lightly. But she shivered in his arms. 

“There’s nothing to worry about 
really,” said Mike. “Big Jim would 
never dare do much to us. Freddy 
would raise too much of a row about 
it in his paper. No, I think he’s per- 
fectly sincere in saying he’ll let us go. 
And somehow he doesn’t want us to 
look for your sister any more.” 

Charmian whispered: 

“Sometimes, Mike, 
won't say it.” 

“I know what you’re thinking,” said 
Mike. “You're thinking that Big Jim 
has harmed Roberta in some way. But 
I don’t believe you’re right.” 

“l’m glad to hear you say that,” said 
Charmian, and Mike was thrilled as she 
sighed with relief. She depended on 
his judgment more than he deserved, 
yet it made him happy. He wished 
there was some way to prove that Rob- 
erta was well and happy. 

“I wonder what time it is?” an 
Charmian. 

“T’ve lost all ideas on the subject of 
time. We may have been here for days 
or only for hours. I think you ought 
to try and get some sleep.” 

They fell into a silence after that. 
Mike thought Charmian was sleeping at 
last. Thankful that her tension was 
relaxed, he began to feel drowsy him- 
self. 

Somewhere out of his dreams he 
heard a tapping. 

The first eight taps were short; then 
there was a pause. Then five more 
short taps came. Next came three taps 
with a little pause between each, then 
seven more like the three. 

Mike did not realize this all at once. 


I fear—no, I 
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The tapping went on for some time be- 
fore he noticed that he was subcon- 
sciously counting the sounds. At first 
he idly wondered about them; then they 
began to fall into a rhythm: eight short 
—pause; five short—pause; three 
longer—pause; seven long—then a si- 
lence. Then eight short again. At last 
Mike came to a point where he could 
anticipate the pauses. He wondered 
what could be the meaning of it all. At 
last the tapping died away. Charmian 
was sleeping. 

Some time later he heard the sounds 
again. Suddenly he felt a strong thrill 
of hope shoot through him. Supposing 
Freddy were trying to communicate 
with him! - Some person was behind 
the tapping, undoubtedly. But perhaps 
it was some system of signaling that 
was concerned with Big Jim’s gang. 
“Not likely,” Mike muttered. He de- 
cided it was coming from a corner on 
his left. At least, he supposed it was 
a corner. Rising carefully so as not 
to disturb Charmian, he groped about 
toward the wall behind him. The move- 
ment woke Charmian. She said sud- 
denly: 

“Do you hear that?” 

“Yes,” Mike whispered, “I’ve been 
listening to it for some time.” 
“Shh!” said Charmian. 

then the tapping stopped. 

“Tt’s coming from this corner,” said 
Mike. “At first I thought it might be 
rats, but it seemed to be more as if 
somebody was doing it deliberately, 
over and over. Then over again.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Charmian, 
with strange emphasis. As she spoke 
Mike felt as if she were staring at him 
with breathless interest. 

“Well, I can’t say for certain,” an- 
swered Mike. “It just seemed to fall 
into that pattern after a while. It might 
have been my imagination. Do you 
know anything about it? Can you guess 
what it might be?” 

Charmian did not reply. 


But just 


Mike could 
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understand that she was deeply ab- 
sorbed over something. iS 

“T thought it might be Freddy Miles,” 
suggested Mike. 

“Roberta and I had a tapping sys- 
tem,” Charmian began deliberately after 
a while. “We had separate rooms 
when we were children; and bedtime 
always came, it seemed to us, just when 
we had the most to say to each other. 
So we used to tap the alphabet on the 
wall—we made up our own private sys- 
tem.” 

“If Roberta’s in the house she’s try- 
ing to communicate with you,’’ began 
Mike excitedly. 

“Yes,” said Charmian. “Oh, Mike, 
I knew we would find her!” For a mo- 
ment she was as delighted as if she and 
her sister were already united and all 
difficulties had disappeared.. “Isn’t it 
lucky we came here?” 

“Not exactly lucky,” said Mike, “but 
just the: same——” 

“Well, fortunate, then,’ amended 
Charmian recklessly. “Now tell me 
again what the tapping system was like 
and J’ll see if it will fit into the system 
we had.” 

“Eight short, five short, three long, 
seven long,” said Mike. “It came over 
and over again like a message.” He 
tapped it out with his finger tips. “Do 
you get it?” 

“Not yet,” said Charmian. “It’s so 
long since we’ve used it. Eight short. 
Let me see. That would be H. What 
came next?” 

“Five short.” 

“That would be E.” 

“Then three long.” 

“Let me_ see,” said Charmian. 
“Three long. That would be S. And 
seven long would be Y.” 

“H-E-S-Y,” said Mike. 
that mean?” 

“Nothing,” replied Charmian dis- 
mally. “I’m afraid it’s not Roberta 
after all.” 

Mike, who had not really believed 


“What does 
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from the first that it could be Roberta, 
tried to .speak cheerfully. 

“Let’s not give up so easily. 
was the system, anyhow?” 

“Why, we just divided the alphabet 
up into three sections. A to I was 
the first section and was represented by 
short, quick taps.” 

“A for one,” asked Mike. “Rather, 
one tap for A, two for B and so on?” 

“Exactly,” said Charmian. “Then 
from J to R there were longer taps, 
while the rest of them had still longer 
ones.” 

“T see,” said Mike, intending by the 
distraction to keep Charmian cheerful. 
“Then—well, ‘cat,’ for instance, would 
be tapped out how?” 

Charmian tapped with her finger nail 
against the floor. 

Tap-tap-iap! 

Tap! 

Tap—tap! 

“Did it sound anything like that, the 
tapping?” asked Charmian eagerly. 

“Your last two taps seemed longer. 
Say, Charmian, perhaps I misled you 
about those taps. I said that the first 
and second series were short, the third 
and fourth series long; but maybe in- 
stead-of being in the last group they 
were for the middle one—you know, 
J to R. What would it be then?” 

“Tap it for me as nearly as you can 
remember it.” 

Mike did. 

“H,” murmured Charmian. 

He continued with the next group of 


What 


taps. 

“EK,” said Charmian. “Now!” 

More taps. 

“Was it just like that? Are you 
sure?” asked Charmian excitedly. 


“That’s not long; it would be L, not S. 
Go ahead.” 

Mike complied. 

“P,” whispered Charmian. “That 
spells ‘H-E-L-P,’ Mike, it is Roberta!” 

Mike’s fingers found hers sympathet- 
ically. 
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“Roberta’s here. She’s in trouble!” 
said Charmian frantically. “Mike, we 
must do something! We’ve got to!” 

“We will,” said Mike. “I’m going to 
do something right away.” But he 
wished in his heart he had let the tap- 


ping alone. Supposing it was Roberta? 


Supposing she was calling for help? 
What then? What could he do about 
it? “Listen,” Mike continued, “there’s 
a pipe over there in that corner. I’m 
sure the tapping came from that pipe. 
Why not take this pencil and go over 
there and tap? Call out your sister’s 
name in your code and see if she an-. 
swers.” ; 

“Of course,” said Charmian eagerly. 
“Why didn’t I think of that .before? 
Where is the pencil?” 

Taking her hand, Mike gropingly led 
her along the wall to where he had 
found the pipe. At last Charmian’s: 
fingers touched the cold, smooth iron. 
She took the pencil from him and a 
moment later Mike heard her tapping 
quickly. He could not follow the course 
of the sounds, they went so quickly. 

“T’ve forgotten,” Charmian was 
whispering, “how to do it well; “but if 
it’s Roberta she will understand. Lis- 
ten!” : 

An aswering tapping was beginning. 
Holding each other breathlessly, they 
listened. : 

“R-O-B-E-R-T-A,” spelled Char- 
mian. ‘“R-O-O-M——” Then they 
lost the thread. Charmian rapped 
sharply on the pipe again and they lis- 
tened once more while the tapping con- 
tinued: “R-O-O-M A-B-O-V-E.” 

“She’s upstairs,’ whispered Char- 
mian. Putting her hand on Mike’s arm 
to insure quiet, she listened again while 
the tapping from above was resumed: 
“M-C-G-R-A-T-H,” Charmian trans- 
lated. 

“McGrath!” exclaimed Mike, as the 
tapping stopped for an instant. “How 
does she know my name? What the 
devil!” He began to feel as if he had 
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gone mad, for he could have sworn he 
had never seen or heard of Roberta 
Lester. 

“Hush!” exclaimed Charmian. 
tapping was going on again. 

“What is it?” asked Mike. 

“M-U-S-T——” She hesitated. 

“Must?” whispered Mike question- 
ingly. 

“Shh! It’s a sentence. 
must——-” said Charmian. 
spelled out: “H-I-D-E.” 

“McGrath must hide’!”’ said Mike 
indignantly. 

“Will you keep still?” demanded 
Charmian. The tapping was already 
continuing, while Charmian formed 
each letter with her lips: 

“W-A-T-C-H——” There was a 
pause from above. 

“ ‘McGrath must hide watch,” said 
Charmian. ‘For goodness’ sake! The 
watch again! Shall I tell her the watch 
is gone?” 

“Yes,” said Mike. 

For some moments Charmian rapped 
with her pencil. 

“W-A-T-C-H §S-T-O-L-E-N,” 
signaled. 

Roberta’s next message, which they 
got after some confusion, was: 

“T-S _P-I-C-T-U-R-E G-O-N-E, 
T-O-0?” 

Charmian then tapped out the reply: 
“Y-E-S.” 

The rapping came again: 

“D-O Y-O-U K-N-O-W N-U-M- 
B-E-R O-N B-A-C-K O-F P-I-C- 
T-U-R-E?” 

Nearly half an hour passed before 
they got it clearly that that was the 
question, but at last Charmian was able 
to tap back: 

“T-R-Y-I-N-G T-O T-H-I-N-K.” 

The rapping was fierce and insis- 
tent. 

“What did she say then?’ whispered 
Mike excitedly. 

“She said, ‘Think, for God’s sake, 
think’ !”” 


The 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ESCAPE, 


ASH,” whispered Charmian; “that 
was the beginning of it. Shall I 
tap it?” 

“Just a minute,” said Mike. “T’ll re- 
member the damned thing. It was 
Wash 1742-248. A dash between the 
two 2’s,” 

Charmian chuckled excitedly and a 
moment later the pencil was busily 
striking the iron pipe. 

“Ask her,” suggested Mike, “if she 
knows how we can get out of here.” 

But Roberta’s answer was coming 


from above. It was short. 
“That’s O,” said Charmian. 
Tap—tap. 


“K, isn’t it?” asked Mike quickly. 

“Right,” said Charmian. The tap- 
ping had ceased. 

““She’s satisfied,” said Mike. 
ask her how to. get out.” 

“She'll help us,” said Charmian con- 
fidently, and began tapping. But though 
she waited, there was no answer. Nor 
did one come again. Roberta had evi- 
dently gone. Charmian sighed, then 
hastened to be optimistic. “At any rate 
she’s free and she knows where we are, 
so I don’t see that there’s anything 
more to worry about.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mike slowly. But he 
did not feel so sure. What if Roberta 
had been a prisoner in this house all 
along? What if there were other cells 
than the one occupied by himself and 
Charmian? Then, supposing some one 
had caught: Roberta tapping her sig- 
nals? Mike’s heart was heavy with evil 
foreboding. Yet he spoke with re- 
newed courage to Charmian: 

“T’m sure she'll be getting us free any 
minute now.” 

Charmian laid her hand on his arm. 

“Never mind, Mike. I know we'll 
be all right now. I just feel it. I 
really do. I know you think something 
has happened to Roberta, but I’m sure 
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from the way she tapped that everything 
will soon be all right.” 

In spite of his low spirits, Mike 
laughed. 

“You could tell from the way she 
did it, could you? I suppose it was the 
expression, she put into it.” 

_“Well”’—Charmian laughed a little 
herself—‘I can’t explain it. People 
who are in dreadful trouble somehow 
haven’t the nerve to take as much in- 
terest in recovering a number on a pho- 
tograph he 

“T should think they’d have if it 
meant their safety,” Mike said. 

Charmian was silent. 

“What can that number mean!” she 
exclaimed presently. 

“What I want to know,” said Mike 
stubbornly, “is how your sister knows 
my name or anything else about me.” 

“You're sure you’ve never even met 
her?’ Charmian teased. “I can hardly 
believe that, Mike, dear.” 

Mike grunted. “I’m positive. Not 
even under another name, unless she’s 
been in the Philippines lately. Because 
I’ve only been here a few days, you 
know, and you say she’s been in Chi- 
cago for months.” 

“Well,” Charmian said, sighing hap- 
pily, “you soon will meet her and then 
you will see a very lovely and beautiful 
person.” 

“But how do you know we're going 
to get out of here?’ objected Mike. 
“You know, you’re not behaving true to 
form. You ought to be grabbing me 
around the neck and swearing ‘to be 
true to me in the next world. But here 
you are talking as if we were going on 
a party with your sister next week.” 

He spoke with an air of raillery, but 
he found Charmian’s hand in the dark- 
ness and gripped it with a fervor that 
belied his words. 

“Poor boy,” said Charmian compas- 
sionately. “It’s curious, but I haven’t 
a bit of fear left. Roberta wouldn’t 
leave us in here——” 
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Her words were suddenly inter- 
rupted. There was a loud noise, a star- 
tling light at the door, and Big Jim ap- 
peared with a flash light in his hand. 
The light swept the room with an an- 
gry, jerky movement, resting at last on 
the two in the corner. 

“Yah!” Big Jim shouted, and the 
syllable reverberated like the bellow of 
a lion. “Framin’ me, eh?” he snarled. 
“Workin’ in with ‘Red’ all the while, 
huh! Well, lemme tell you one thing. 
You don’t get nothin’ out of it, see?” 

Charmian and Mike, too astonished 
to speak, sat staring at the hulk of the 
infuriated gangster behind the bright 
flash light. Big Jim was advancing with 
a pistol in his hand. “Framin’ ” he 
was repeating, when there was a crash- 
ing sound and the floor of the room 
shook dizzily. He wheeled, shouting as 
he left the room: “Mrs. Jordan Mc- 
Grath’s country place’ll be burned be- 
fore morning—that’s a promise!” He 
disappeared and the door slammed. 

Charmian and Mike, once more in the 
darkness, turned toward each other. 

“What on earth did he mean?” Char- 
mian asked. 

“Framing him?” 
“And who is Red?” 

“And who is Mrs. Jordan McGrath?” 

Mike could answer that, but not suffi- 
ciently. 

“There is no such person. She was 
my mother, but she’s been dead fifteen 
years this fall.” 

There was another noise at the door. 

“He’s coming back,” whispered Char- 
mian, and Mike sprang up to give an 
account of himself. The door swung 
slowly open. They could hear it, but 
saw no light. 

“Charmian,” called a woman’s voice. 

Charmian hurried forward and Mike 
followed. A moment later they found 
themselves in a passage at the head 
of a flight of stairs. 

“This way,” somebody whispered, 
and Mike felt a hard on his sleeve. 


wondered Mike. 
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“Freddy!” exclaimed Mike softly. 

“Shh!” warned Freddy. “We're not 
out of it yet.” 

They descended the stairs and soon 
were at the bottom where some one was 
opening a door into a room at the left. 

“Pull down the blinds,” a voice whis- 
pered. “Ready with the flash light, 
Freddy ?” 

A mellow beam slanted down to the 
floor. In the darkness above it Mike 
could discern the outline of Freddy 
Miles. Charmian, her arms around her 
sister, was softly weeping with relief 
and joy. But Roberta, Mike saw, was 
directing Freddy in a businesslike way. 

“Over here,” she said, “by that pic- 
ture of Washington. 

For a second Freddy’s flash light 
played on the steel engraving of the 
general receiving the salute at Trenton. 
And then Mike knew that they were in 
the officelike room where he had had 
his first encounter with Big Jim. 

“Charmian and I will go down first,” 
said Roberta, “and send up the eleva- 
tor after you. I’ll show you how it 
works.” She stood underneath the big 
picture. “The light, Freddy, please.” 
Freddy obeyed and the round, yellow 
disk lighted in the rug beneath the en- 
graving. “There’s a_ spring here. 
You’ve got to step on it with your foot 
as hard as if you jumped. Then a light 
flashes at the window and a gong rings. 
That’s to distract attention from what 
you’re doing so that the duplicate slid- 
ing wall won’t be seen coming down. 
But you'll have to be on your guard 
the moment we disappear, because 
they’ll see the light from the street and 
come in before the elevator comes up 
again.” 

“We'll be ready,” promised Freddy. 
“But won’t they be watching that secret 
exit, too?” 

“T don’t think so,’ said Charmian; 
“they don’t know I’m here. They think 
I’ve gone to Washington Heights, and 
nobody else knows the secret way.” 
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“That must be the way Big Jim got 
away from us that night,’ said Mike 
to Freddy; “by the secret elevator. I 
thought that——” 

But Roberta was speaking: 

“There’s one little thing I’ve got to 
do before we leave. Watch the door 
and window carefully and give me the 
flash light.” 

Mike went to the window and care- 
fully peered out. Two men were stand- 
ing by the sidewalk and he could barely 
see their silhouettes in the glow of the 
street lamp. He fancied there was an- 
other figure lurking across the street, 
but he could not be sure. Freddy posted 
himself at the door. 

“Charmian,” whispered Roberta, 
“hold the flash light.” She handed it 
to her sister. “Poor darling, Til tell 
you all about it later. Keep it steadily 
on the picture of Washington.” 

Charmian focused the light on the 
engraving. Swiftly Roberta raised her 
hands and pulled. The picture swung 
outward like a door. Behind it was a 
little safe. 

“1742-248,” murmured Roberta. 

“The combination of a safe,” said 
Mike; “I thought that might be it.” 

In a minute Roberta had the little 
steel doors open. 

“Let’s see,” she was saying, “four 
important things. Hold these, Char- 
mian. Evidence—that’s these papers. 
One: pay-roll money. Here it is. 
Two: estate papers. Here they are, all 
together. And now for the certifi- 
cates. Birth—yes. Marriage—yes— 
first wife’s. And now here’s mine. 
And here’s even the record of Michael’s 


baptism! Michael McGrath! Good! 
Got everything ; come on.” 
“What!” gasped Mike. “My birth— 


baptismal record!” 

“Tt’s a good story,” put in Freddy, 
“but we'll hold it till we’ve got more 
time. This lady, by the way, is your 
stepmother, Mike, old kid. She’s Mrs. 
Jordan McGrath.” 
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“Mrs. Jordan McGrath!” exclaimed 
Mike and Charmian simultaneously. 

“But—oh!” Charmian added. “Why, 
Big Jim said he would burn down her 
country place before morning!” 

“What!” It was Roberta’s turn to 
gasp. She flared indignantly: “Burn 
Washington Heights! Oh, we must go 
at.once! Come, Charmian.” Together 
they made for the elevator. 

“Wait!” objected Mike from the win- 
dow. “Supposing, when the gong rings 
and the light flashes, those birds out- 
side run around the back way instead 


of coming in the front door. What 
then ?” 
Roberta wavered. “Goodness! of 


course they will.” : 
_ “Why not cut the light wires and the 
rest of it?” suggested Mike. 

“Sure,” said Freddy. “Why didn’t 
we think of that before.” Quickly, with 
a small pocketknife in his hand, he 
leaned over Mike who was feeling be- 
neath the windows for the wires. They 
had been repaired since Big Jim had 
used them last, but there was little diffi- 
culty in destroying their value. 

“That’s done,” said Mike. 

Over by the picture Roberta was urg- 
ing, “Hurry, Charmian.”’ Then, turn- 
ing toward Mike and Freddy, she said: 
“T’m sorry the elevator only holds two 
—it wouldn’t even do that if we were 
an inch bigger. You boys will have to 
wait, but I’ll leave the torch so that you 
can find the spring. We'll be waiting 
below.” 

Freddy took the flash light and stood 
beside Mike. Roberta pulled Charmian 
under the steel engraving which had 
been put back into place. They were 
standing in what appeared to be a little 
alcove in the wall. Then Roberta 
stamped on the hidden steel spring. 

This time there was no flashing light, 
no gong to turn Freddy’s and Mike’s at- 
tention. Nevertheless, the elevator 
moved downward so quickly and the 
sliding panel descended from the ceil< 
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ing so swiftly that it was only for an. 
instant that they saw the tips of the 
girls’ heads going through the floor. 
Then a blank wall once more shut in 
the room and on it was another engrav- 
ing of Washington exactly like that 
which had stood on the other wall. 
“Well, well,” said Freddy, “so that’s the 
way he fooled us.” 

A minute later the panel slid noise- 
lessly up again and the alcove reap- 
peared, decorated with the first engrav- 
ing. 

“Come on,” said Freddy; “squeeze 
in.” With Mike standing beside him, 
he stamped on the spring. Immediately 
they went down and in a second were 
in the basement room where Charmian 
and Roberta stood waiting. 

Roberta opened a door. “This leads 
into the alley,” she explained in a whis- 
per. “And in case we get separated we 
are all to go straight down the alley to 
the end of the block where my car is 
waiting.” 

She opened the door and then, one 
by one, the four of them slipped out 
into the night. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FIRE! 


But Big Jim had not set a guard at 
the secret entrance. And Roberta’s 

car, with its waiting chauffeur, stood 

where she had expected to find it. 

“Washington Heights, as fast as you 
can,” she directed the driver as the four 
of them climbed into the machine. 

Riding along, Mike found it at first 
impossible to get much out of Freddy 
or Roberta, for they were both dis- 
tracted at the thought of the burning 
house in the country. 

“Look here,” Freddy was saying to 
her ; “let’s telephone the fire department 
out there and set the ‘police to watch.” 

Roberta demurred. “But it’s one of 
those volunteer fire departments; ‘and 
as for the police, there’s only that old 
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sheriff. He couldn’t stop Big Jim.- 
Still, we might try. ” Breaking off, 
she took up the speaking tube and told 
the chauffeur to slow down at the next 
drug store. 

“T bet I can stop it,” said Freddy 
grimly. “Let me do the phoning.” 

Roberta and Freddy ran excitedly 
into the drug store while Mike and 
Charmian waited in the car. 

“They act as if it were their affair, 
all this mystery and everything,” Mike 
grumbled. “I wish they’d been shut up 
in a dungeon a few days;-maybe then 
they’d condescend to tell us what it’s 
all about.” 

“Roberta must have married your fa- 
ther—that much is clear,” said Char- 
mian; “but I still can’t understand much 
more. She must have been his wife for 
some time. I can’t understand why she 
never told me.” 

“Or why I never found it out,” said 
Mike. “Say, what does that make you 
—my aunt-in-law ?” 

Charmian laughed. “Yes, it does, so 
you’d better behave yourself or——” 
But she was leaning back against his 
shoulder, she suddenly found. His 
arms were around her. She closed her 
eyes and did not turn her head away as 
he kissed her. There was a long si- 
lence. 

Then: “By the way,’ asked Mike 
huskily, “have I ever proposed to you?” 

“IT don’t believe so,” said Charmian 
casually, 

Mike kissed her again. 

“TI couldn’t remember,” he said ; “I’ve 
been on the point of it so many times. 
Do you think you’d like to be an army 
officer’s wife and live out in the Philip- 
pines?” He looked tenderly down into 
her eyes. Then suddenly he swore 
softly, for Freddy and Roberta were 
coming back. Charmian straightened 
suddenly and began arranging her hair. 

“T must look a sight. Do you know, 
I positively have not thought of how I 
looked for hours. I—TI can’t under- 
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stand it. It’s the first time in my life 
that——” 

“You've been in the dark,” said Mike. 
“Never mind, you look wonderful.” 

Roberta and Freddy got into the car. 

“We think we’ve stopped it. The 
wires have been cut out to the house, 
but there’s a squad of coppers on their 
way out there.” 

The car moved forward again, and 
Charmian said: 

“Now, Roberta, please, for Heaven’s 
sake, explain all this mystery to us!” 

“How did you find us?” Mike said to 
Freddy. 

Freddy drew out a package of ciga- 
rettes and calmly offered them. 

“Thanks,” said Mike. “By the way, 
how many weeks were we locked up?” 

“Weeks!” said Freddy scornfully. 
“You haven’t been there over twelve 
hours. This afternoon when I left you 
I couldn’t help feeling a bit uneasy. I 
called the office and they told me to 
get a story from Red Brady, who had 
just been picked up and was being held 
at the Chicago Avenue station. I beat 
it down there and Red had nothing to 
hand me but a few wisecracks. Red 
and Big Jim have always been poison 
to each other, see? Being perhaps the 
two biggest gang leaders in the city, or 
so we thought. 

“Anyway, headquarters has been get- 
ting rumors right along that there was 
a big split somewhere. Big Jim’s right- 
hand man was bumped off for no rea- 
son, see? And whether it was Red’s 
gat or whether Big Jim did it himself 
—that was the question. Of course, 
Red wouldn’t squawk about that, but at 
last I thought I’d take a chance, so I 
said, ‘Say, Red, do you know Roberta 
Lester?’ ” 

Freddy paused and chuckled. 

“That bozo’s face changed like light- 
ning. He knew all right. But he 
wouldn’t say anything. So I kept on. 
I said, ‘Where is Roberta Lester, Red?’ 
He kind of smiled. See, he wasn’t 
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scared, but he knew something. So I 
kept after him. And after a while he 
came out with it. ‘Baby,’ he said, ‘if 
you can get the dope on Roberta Lester 
you've got a story!’ Then he shut up 
again—wouldn’t say a word. Finally I 
thought I’d try Mike’s end of it and see 
where we got. So I said, ‘How about 
McGrath?” 

“He nearly jumped a mile. ‘Mc- 
Grath!’ he yelled, “What do you know 
about McGrath?’ I saw I had him go- 
ing so I said, ‘I know this much: I 
know that Big Jim’s after his I 
was going to say ‘watch,’ but that 
sounded too dumb; and while I was 
thinking how to end it, Red jumped 
up as if somebody had kicked him and 
he was gonna beat hell out of them. 
‘Yeah,’ he busted out, ‘Big Jim’s after 
McGrath’s place. Let him try and get 
it! Say, that bozo’s brains are all in 
his feet. Yeah, Big Jim tryin’ to be 
McGrath!’ And he let loose one of 
those nasty laughs. 

“*The bonehead,’ He says, ‘the sap, 
thinkin’ he can put one over! 
that bozo! For twenty-five years Mc- 
Grath has been the big squeeze in this 
town without a single copper gittin’ 
wise; an’ now that he’s gone Big Jim 
steps in an’ ain’t there a week before 
even you newspaper birds find out 
about it Say, in another week Big 
Jim’ll be deader’n McGrath himself! 

“Tt was not till then,” went on Freddy 
through a mouthful of smoke, “that I 
began to understand what he was talk- 
ing about. I had started by thinking of 
Mike—but he wasn’t talking of Mike 
at all. Excuse me, Mike, but he was 
referring to’your old man. It was your 
father that controlled the gangs of this 
town, and he let Big Jim pose as the 
leader. But when he died Big Jim got 
the idea he’d be the main squeeze him- 
self, which started the fun. 

“Well,” Freddy went on after a 
pause, “when I found out who it was 
we were talking about, I said, ‘Sure, 
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but what’s the big idea of tryin’ to dou- 
ble cross young Mike?’ 

“Red says, ‘Who the hell is tryin’ to 
double cross him? I’m not.’ So I told 
him in a hurry, ‘Well, that’s what P’'m 
here about—young Mike. He’s a pal 
of mine, and Big Jim’s got him framed 
and he can’t get loose without Roberta 
Lester, ’cause Big Jim’s tryin’ to hang 
her disappearance on him!’ 

“Well, that roiled Red some more. 
‘The hell he is!’ And he jumps up. 
‘Say, kid, gimme a sheet of paper and a 
pencil.’ I gave ’em to him. ‘Here,’ he 
says, and writes out a little note, ‘take 
that down to Reilly’s cigar store an’ 
stick around with it till Reilly comes 
in. Then you do what he tells you and 
you'll have that Lester gal out before 
dark,’ 

“T leaped,” said Freddy. “I made it 
snappy. Reilly was there and about 
two minutes after he looked at the note 
there were six huskies from Red’s gang 
in the store with a big car waiting out- 
side to take us to Big Jim’s house to 
rescue Miss Roberta Lester. Which 
we did,” ended Freddy. happily, and 
looked to Roberta for confirmation. 

Roberta smiled and nodded viva- 
ciously, then stared anxiously ahead 
again. 

Charmian asked: 

“But how were you there, Roberta? 
And how did. you get mixed up in it?” 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Roberta, “if 
we only get there in time. How did I 
get mixed up in it, you ask? Only ten 
miles more now, and then good roads 
all the way. How did I get mixed up 
in it?” she repeated. “Why, Charmian, 
it’s a long story. You remember I 
wrote you I was singing in a cabaret? 
I'was only there a week, but during 
that week I met Jordan McGrath. At 
that time I thought the cabaret belonged 
to Jim O’Brien, but Jordan was the 
real owner. He came there often after 
he saw me, and though he was much 
older than myself I was drawn to him. 
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“We were married. Secretly. Al- 
most at once. And I could not tell even 
you about it, Charmian. You see, Jor- 
dan was afraid that if-the marriage was 
known my life might be in danger, be- 
cause the gang—particularly Big Jim, 
he thought—would do something to me 
if anything ever happened to him. He 
was terrified, poor darling, for those 
he loved. That was why he urged 
Mike to stay in the army—so that he 
would be away from Chicago and the 
revenge of the gang if anything ever 
happened to him so that he lost his 

wer. 

“We lived in the house on the South 
Side where Big Jim is living now. Jor- 
dan went under the name of Henry 
Cleary. Jordan fhad another and very 
respectable home on the North Side 
where he passed as a retired business 


man, his only son far away in the army. 


The only one who knew the whole truth 
was Mike’s old nurse, Aunt Jennie, an 
old colored woman that Jordan brought 
to me and told us both that if ever any- 
thing happened to him she was to bring 
Michael and me together. Poor old 
woman, I don’t know what happened to 
her.” 

“She was murdered,” said Mike. 

“Murdered?” said Roberta, and 
paused for an instant. “It’s been such 
a dreadful nightmare. I can hardly be 
surprised.” 

“But what happened to you, Ro- 
berta? How did Big Jim’s gang get 
you?” 

“Charmian, dear, it’s rather compli- 
cated. Jordan told me all of his secrets. 
He was the head of a big gang, which 
was ostensibly controlled by Big Jim 
O’Brien, on the one hand, and by Red 
Brady on the other. A great deal of 
newspaper publicity was attached to 
both these men, particularly te Big Jim. 
Big Jim would read all about his own 
exploits and that sort of thing in the 
paper and he began te conceive of him- 
self as a powerful bad man. In real- 
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ity he was no more than a stupid brute, 
a mere cat’s-paw. 

“Jordan was often worried about 
what would happen to things in case 
of his own death. The gang was held 
together, you see, by several things: 
first by a large pay roll which Jordan 
gave out weekly, and second, by certain 
evidence he had which would put every- 
body of importance in the gang in 
prison. Nobody knew where he kept 
those things. 

“In the meantime Jordan had bought 
me this lovely country home called 
Washington Heights. The plan was 
for me to live there and, to all appear- 
ances, be detached from him in every 
way. This, he thought, would put me 


_ beyond the malice of Big Jim. He then 


began to convert all of his assets into 
good investments, all under the name 
of Jordan McGrath, and took all his 
former holdings out of the hands of 
his old lawyers. 

“Then Big Jim found out about 
Washington Heights and discovered we 
were married. Jordan planned to con- 
vert all of his estate into cash and take 
me away—abroad, perhaps. But in the 
midst of all these preparations he was 
stricken. I had promised him solemnly 
that I would never go to his house on 
the North Side. If I had known that 
he was really dying, I’d have broken 
my word and gone anyway, for I loved 
him.” 

She stopped a moment. Charmian 
took hold of her sister’s hand. 

“You were living at this time in Big 
Jim’s house?” 

“Tt was not Big Jim’s house; it was 
Jordan’s house. I had no way of know- 
ing how Jordan was getting on. I for- 
got everything in my worry about his 
health. I did not know that Mike had 
been sent for. Each day Suzanne Hale 
gave me a false report that Jordan was 
impreving. Then one day she said he 
was better and had gone away to re- 
cuperate. She said he wanted me to 
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stay close to the house and see no- 
body while he was gone. For some 
days this went on. Finally Big Jim 
moved into the house. Then I learned 
the truth. 

“I was walking through the hall one 
day when the door opened. Slim John- 
son, a man devoted to my husband, 
came in. He was wild eyed, as if he 
had ‘been running from some one. 
‘He’s dead,’ Slim said. ‘McGrath’s 
dead. Young Mike has got the watch.’ 
He had no time to say any more be- 
cause just then Big Jim burst through 
the door and shot him. He fell dead 
at my feet.” 

“T reported that little story,” said 
Freddy, “over the wire to old Bill Baker 
just now. So Slim was killed in that 
house! His body they found along the 
lake.” 

“Yes. They took him immediately 
away in Big Jim’s gray car,” said Ro- 
berta. 

Then she went on: 

“Big Jim grabbed me and pushed me 
into a room. He asked me to tell him 
the meaning behind the watch, but of 
course I refused to tell him a word. 
Jordan had given me all of his secrets 
except one. That one he kept for my 
own safety. It was the secret of the 
combination of the safe and the place 
where it was hidden, which he said was 
behind a picture somewhere. His plan 
was to give this information to Mike, 
so that in the event of his death Mike 
would have half the secret and we could 
act together. 

“T never got out of that room again 
until Freddy rescued me,” Roberta con- 
cluded. 

The car turned sharply to the right 
and the long, flat prairie stretched on 
either side, the overhanging darkness 
pricked here and there by a distant 
light. From the east the faintest radi- 
ance: was beginning in the sky so that 
they could dimly discern the way that 
lay ahead. The land stretched away 
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mistily to the right like a calm, blue 
sea. 

“But I still don’t understand-——” 
Charmian was beginning when she was 
interrupted by a sharp cry from Ro- 
berta. 

“Look! Look! It’s pink over there! 
We're too late! 

Far off in the west there was a red- 
dish glimmer. 

“The barns!’ said Roberta in de- 
spair. “My wonderful horses!” 

The chauffeur put his foot on the 
accelerator with increased energy and 
the car shot like a torpedo. 

“What madness!” exclaimed Mike. 
“What possible good will it do Big Jim 
to burn up your stables?” 

“Why,” said Roberta, turning to him 
for an instant, “you know he got the 
picture and I suppose he must have 
thought that ‘Wash’ meant Washington 
Heights. I thought so myself for a lit- 
tle while, then I realized that we had 
no picture of President Washington at 
Washington Heights. Jordan had 
shown me the secret of the elevator, 
and I thought of that picture in front 
of it at once. 

“Even so,’ Freddy objected, “burn- 
ing Washington Heights won’t get Big 
Jim the money and things he’s after.” 

“Don’t you see,” said Roberta, “what 
he’s really after is the evidence so that 
he can get control of the gang? He 
wants to be in reality what the papers 
have long credited him with being—the 
real brains and power behind the Jim 
O’Brien gang. He can only do that 
by holding the whip hand—as Jordan 
did.” 

They were approaching the country 
house, and as they neared it the light 
from the west grew stronger until at 
last, while they were still nearly a mile 
away, a bright-red flame licked up at 
the sky. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” said Charmian, her 
hands in Mike’s. “Of course, it’s a 
shame to see it burn like that, but, after 
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all, they were ill-gotten gains. And I’m 
not sorry to see them go up in smoke.” 

“But the poor horses!” said Roberta. 
“Yes, I felt the same way you do about 
Jordan’s money. He had promised to 
burn all the evidence he had against 
these men. But he ‘said that he held 
them in a sort of organization so that 
they could not do much harm. He 
would not turn the evidence over to the 
police. And I—TI cannot quite bring 
myself to do that, either. I suppose it 
is wrong, but I have made up my mind 
to burn the things myself.” 

The car swung on forward. Rob- 
erta leaned excitedly against her sister. 

“Oh, Charmian! It is the house after 
all! Thank God for the horses—they’re 
safe. We're in time to save them.” 
-And, moving to the very edge of the 
deeply upholstered seat, she sat tensely 
looking forward. 

Mike and Charmian took the spec- 
tacle more calmly. 

“I want to know how you got out to 
the house, and why you screamed—if 
that was you we heard?” began Char- 
mian. 

But it was Freddy, not Roberta, who 
explained : 

“Why, I went up to Big Jim’s. There 
I saw Suzanne Hale, Mike’s girl friend. 
As a matter of fact, she helped us be- 
cause she was so jealous and afraid 
Big Jim would try to marry Roberta 
that she’d have done anything to get 
her out of the place. I found that out 
from Red Brady’s gang. And as for 
that scream you heard 2 

There was a shrilling of a raucous 
horn from behind, and the limousine 
swung perilously to the side to make 
room for another car that swayed hast- 
ily past. Freddy leaned forwatd ex- 
citedly. 

“There went the coppers, and old Bill 
Baker was at the wheel! Wasn’t he 
drivin’, though! He’s in a hurry to 
put the cuffs on Big Jim for the mur- 


der of Slim Johnson—the old boy’s 
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cooked at last.” Then he added com- 
placently: “I hope Big Jim’s still out 
here.”’ 

“But please tell us what happened,” 
begged Charmian. ‘“There’s only a 
minute or so before we get there x 

“Why, there’s nothing to tell that you 
don’t already know,” Freddy answered, 
his eyes still ahead. “I got Roberta in 
a cab and spilled my whole story to 
her. She knew that Big Jim’d have you 
out at the other house, locked up and 
trying to get your watch, because I told 
her that’s where you were bound for 
when you disappeared.” - 

“Didn’t you tell her the watch had 
been stolen?” asked Mike. 

“Well, in the excitement, I guess I 
forgot,” admitted Freddy, “because I 
thought you still had the picture, which 
was the important thing.” 

“Tt cost us a lot of wasted time in 
tapping,” reproved Mike; and added 
gleefully: “You poor fish, how did you 
know we had disappeared ?” 

“Pipe down,” said Freddy, and 
handed him a cigarette. “Because you 
hadn’t gone to my house or called me 
or gone to your hotel. So I left Ro- 
berta in the Loop to phone for her car 
to wait for us in the alley, and also to 
let Red know. She went on alone, and 
I followed as soon as I could. Roberta 
got inside and managed to get as far 
as that steel door you were locked be- 
hind, when Big Jim came along and 
caught her. That was the scream you 
heard. He locked her up in the room 
above, and when I got out there he was 
in the house and I couldn’t get in. 

“I stuck around for hours, waiting 
for him to leave, and meantime tried to 
find a way to break in. That was when 
you and Charmian were doing all the 
tapping. At last a couple of Red’s gang 
showed up and they got Big Jim’s at- 
tention on the front of the house while 
I broke through a back window. I 
searched all over the house without 
finding anything; but at last I went up 
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into the attic and there was Roberta. 
We slipped down the stairs after I’d 
got the door open and hid in the room 
where that old colored woman was 
bumped off, 


“Then Big Jim came running up the 


steps, Gischyered Roberta was gone and 
went roaring into your room. I think 
in his rage he came damned close to 
shooting both of you. But just then 
one of "Red? s boys made a little diver- 
sion by throwing a hand grenade and 
Big Jim made a dash for the door and 
out to: Washington Heights, believing 
Roberta had already gone there and 
planning to burn the place down before 
she could open. the safe.” 

“He’s doing it, all right,” aia Re 
berta mournfully. “My beautiful new 
piano! See it burn!” 


The car had slowed down and they -- 


were near enough now to. witness the 
great ugly gap in the side of the house. 
In the hot illumination they could see a 
grand. piano wreathed in smoke and 
flame. Outside, a dozen men were run- 
ning around the burning dwelling and 
more were getting out of the small, 
speedy police car. Suddenly a bulky 
figure ran heavily toward the stables. 

“There he goes!” shouted one of the 
police officers. There was a flurry of 
shots from their pistols. 

Of a sudden the running figure 
stopped, staggered a little and fell on 
his face, 

“Poor devil, Zi 
“Was. it 

“That was Big Jim,” said Freddy 
sagely. And a moment later old Bill 
Baker, coming back toward the drive 


murmured Roberta. 
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with his pistol in his hand, confirmed 
Freddy’s guess. 

“So you see, Mrs. McGrath,” Baker 
said to Roberta, “all your wild ride was 
for nothing. -It’s a shame to see it 
burn.” 

- Roberta drew her arm through Char- 
mian’s. 

. “At first I was horrified,” she said, 
“but now I’m not even sorry. I have a 
feeling I’d never have been happy 
there.” 

“You'll have to come out to the 
Philippines and visit us,” said Mike. 
“Tve got to be starting back in a. few 
days.’ 

- Really? . There will be a great deal 


to settle up before you can leave, you. 


know,” said his future sister-in-law. “I 
think the estate is valued at nearly nine 
millions and you inherit two thirds.” 

Freddy whistled. “Nine millions! 
Oh, boy! I thought you said your fa- 
ther died without leaving a sou!” 

But Mike was interested in other 
matters. As ‘i afraid tha: Roberta had 
not gotten the tui oe of what he 
said. he repeated: 

“You know, Charmian al I will ex- 
pect you to visit us as soon as the estate 
is properly settled.” 

Roberta smiled without surprise. 

“Oh, I know a romance is going on, 
Mike. And from me. you’ ve both a 


- stepmother’s and a sister’s permission.” 


“But about that visit to the Philip- 
pines,” cut in Freddy quickly, “T think 
Roberta will be staying in Chicago for 
sonie time. Won’t you, Roberta?” . 

Roberta smiled inscrutably. 

“It may be,” she said. 
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Why was it that young Sheraton, used to wealth and luxury, had to carry bags 


- of cement, under a hot sun, ten hours at a stretch, for a dollar a day? 
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WHEN “#e RIVER SHANNON 
EFLOWED 2¥Leonard Lupton 


A gay, warm-hearted Irishman who played the oil 
game to the finish. 


LD Paddy Ryan, need I say it, 
O was an Irishman. I do not know 
for sure whether he came from 
the North or the South; but it makes 
no matter, for the fact stands forth as 
clean as a bone when a dog is through 
with it, that only a real Irishman could 
have been brave enough, gay enough 
—aye, and crazy enough!—to do the 
thing that Paddy Ryan did. 

I met Paddy in the oil town of 
Gemorrah, which is a blot upon the 
fair face of the West. I met him 
where you’d might expect I’d meet him 
—in the Golden Gusher Saloon. 

I’d hit town that morning with a bit 
of a roll, and I was just pushing back 
from a game of stud—without the roll 


—when old Paddy blew in. What he 
said, and what he did, and what came 
thereafter, is the story; but just for 
the sake of getting straightened out on 
our course, first of all, I’d like te tell 
you a bit about Paddy. A bit that I 
didn’t know then. 

Paddy Ryan had a daughter and a 
dog. Because I’ve always had more 
of a weakness for the latter—with one 
or two exceptions—I’ll describe the dog 
first. Hold your breath—Paddy Ry- 
an’s dog was a Scotch terrier! What’s 
more, his name was MacPherson ! 

Now these of us who know our 
books, know that MacPherson is a 
name reserved almost exclusively for 
the factors of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany, to the north of us, across the line. 
But MacPherson—and on my last 
breath, I’d say the same—was that 
dog’s name. Paddy Ryan loved him as 
he had never dared love any other per- 
son or any other thing, save maybe his 
daughter Connie. And what a dog 
MacPherson was. Not a spendthrift 
with his bones, you might say—but 
canny. Aye, canny! He understood 
Paddy and Paddy understood him, and 
there can be no happier combination 
than that. 

As for Connie, which was short for 
Constantine—well, you've seen the kind. 
You’ve passed them on the street, and 
then half turned to steal another look. 
She’d make a man think of settling 
down, She’d blur the distant horizons. 

But to get back on safer ground; I 
was broke, as I mentioned maybe, when 
I pushed back from that stud game. It 
didn’t faze me a whole lot, though, for 
I knew that in a boom town like Gemor- 
rah there was always room for another 
man who knew a little about the game 
and had the heft to back his knowledge 
up. But there was the temporary prob- 
lem of food. 

I haven’t got a good poker face. 
When I’m winning, the whole world 
knows it, and when I’m down to bed 
rock—well, the world knows that, too! 
Maybe that’s why the old man braced 
me. 

“Son,” he says, looking me over with 
a quizzical eye, “have you been dog-gone 
fool enough to try to stack up against 
Fenton and his crooked gambling 
racket ?” 

I got my back to the wall. I’ve seen 
places where such talk would fill the 
air with powder smoke. But nothing 
much happened. Fenton made a mo- 
tion with his hand—not toward his hip, 
but under the left lapel of his coat— 
and then, just as quietly, his hand came 
back into view, empty. 

I waited. I wasn’t aiming to mix in 
another man’s play. But nothing hap- 
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pened, and so when the old man mo- 
tioned me toward the bar, I drifted 
along. I wasn’t asking questions. 

“Yes, sir,” he says to me, as if there’d 
been no interruption, “I reckon any 
man that tries to buck Fenton and his 
crowd is in for it. But you ain’t the 
first, lad, and you won’t be the last. 
Come hook your elbow over the ma- 
hogany, and name it.” 

I happened to remember then that I 
was flat. I’ll take mine, even if I am 
broke, when the house is called up; 
but to stand elbow to elbow with a 
man, and not be able to square back— 
well, it’s bad business. A man starts 
downhill pretty quick that way. 

“Thanks,” I said, “I appreciate your 
offer—but I’m strapped. Not a sou! 
I’ve got to hustle along and rustle a 
job. Ill be glad to join you—say next 


pay day.” 
The old man laughed. 
“Boy,” he said, “didn’t I see you 


backing away from that table, and 
couldn’t I tell by your face that they’d 
trimmed you down to your eyeteeth? 
I’m not asking you to drink with me— 
I’m tellin’ you!” 

Never try to argue with an Irishman. 
If you like him, leave him; if you don’t, 
hit him; but never argue. 

I liked this one, so I stayed. I kind 
of figured, too, that there might be a 
story in the offing. I couldn’t ask him 
questions—not yet; but I knew from 
the way le had spoken to Fenton, and 
from the resulting interest in my loss, 
that the tinhorn was mixed up in the 
fracas. I let the thing work to a head. 
When he was ready, he told me of his 
own free will. 

“I’m not keen,” he said, “on seein’ 
that Fenton rustle it off the new lads, 


‘as they drift in. It’s on a par with his 


whole scheme of living. That’s why I 
asked you to step up with me, and bol- 
ster your courage.” 

“Fenton worked too many cards on 
me, you think?” I asked. 
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He nodded. 

“Likely. Whatever he did, though, 
it wasn’t honest.” 

“He trim you on a card game, when 
you hit town?” I asked casually. 

Paddy Ryan laughed. 

“Son,” he said, “that bird took me 
for everything I had—and not on cards, 
either. You know what Gemorrah is; 
you know how the derricks are stringin’ 
up, the wells boomin’ in. You’ve heard 
of ’em hittin’ it at twenty-five hundred 
feet. Well, so had I! I’d heard it so 
long and so loud and so often that I 
let go of a good contracting business 
and dropped everything I had—down a 
hole in the ground! Yes, sir! Just 
like that! I says to m’self, ‘Paddy 
Ryan,’ I says, ‘you’re a-workin’ your 
fool head off, trying to drive a bunch o’ 
hunkies into makin’ you a rich man, but 
there’s nothin’ to it. Sell out! Take 
every cent you got, and get down to 
Gemorrah, and start drillin’!’ And so 
I got!” 

“Where does Fenton come in?” I 
asked, catching my cue. 

“He sold me my lease,” said Paddy. 
“Not a lease, either, in the full sense of 
the word. I bought a place down the 
road a spell. It looked good to me. 
No one put me wise, and I was too new 
at the racket to get a true report 
through. There was oil every place 
around me, but not a smitch on my 
property. I learned later that it was 
‘dry land.’ That’s a name we have, 
you know, for a spot, in the center of 
a good field, that seems without a drop 
under it. It had been drilled before, 
and then the derricks razed, when 
nothin’ came in.” 

“You quit tryin’?” I asked him. 

Paddy laughed. : 

“Not by a damned sight! I’m so far 
gone now that what little I’ve got left 
don’t mean a thing anywhere else; so 
we're still drillin’. It’s only goin’ to 
be a question of time before we stop— 

-a question of the money running out. 


But I’ve gone altogether too far now to 
go back.” 

“Drilling now?” I asked. : 

“Startin’ to-morrow,” said Paddy. 
“We were goin’ to begin to-day, but 
one of my men set out to make a holi- 
day on that stuff they sell down to the 
other end of town, and he’s out cold. 
Wood alcohol.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m in the racket. 
I know it. Sign me on?” 

“Sure,” said Paddy, “I had that in 
mind all along. JI knew when I saw 
you push back from that table, that 
you were in need of a job. Well, I’m 
in need of an extra hand. You're hired 


.—and me first order, as your new boss, 


is to come along down to the shack and 
meet Connie and MacPherson, and then 
have a bit of dinner. Ham and cab- 
bage, like as not. A luxury it is, in- 
dade, out here in this rotten, filthy 
land!” 

‘As we pushed out of the Golden 
Gusher, I noticed that Fenton threw a 
quick and nasty look after us. Well, 
so much the better, thought I. I’m al- 
ways happiest when there’s something 
doing! And from his look, I fancied 
that Mr. Fenton was not forgetting us, 
by any means. He’d played us both 
for suckers, and we’d both bit hard— 
but they do say, in the oil country, that 
you can never tell what a sucker will 
do. He might bounce right back. 

And it occurred to me, I don’t know 
why, that two of them might bounce 
back just twice as hard! 


MacPherson came out solemnly to 
meet us. He sniffed at my laced boots, 
turned a sober, thoughtful gaze up to 
meet mine, and then, without indication 
of either disapproval or approbation,- 
turned to his master and gently nuzzled 
a greeting. 

Not knowing his name then, I asked 
it, and was told. Somehow it seemed 
to fit him. He was a gentleman, as gen- 


_tlemen are rated in dogdom. 
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“A likely dog, that,” I said. 

MacPherson looked up at me, and 
grinned. It was an uncanny sight. 
Some one had taught him—or maybe 
he had picked it up himself—to twist 
his lips back over his teeth, and he could 
come as near to laughing as any dog 
I’ve ever seen. 

“You see,” said Paddy; “he uader- 
stands what’s said to him. He’s thank- 
in’ you. But come in and meet Con- 
nie.” 

I can’t tell you what happened in- 
side. I know I stammered something 
and blinked and maybe I gulped, I’m 
not sure, for she was certainly a lass 
who could knock a man flat with one 
roll of her eyes. 

Even when I was washed up, and set 
to at the table, I hadn’t quite gotten 
over the shock of coming on such a girl 
so unexpectedly in such a camp. 

Paddy jabbered away at a great rate, 
and MacPherson sat in calm dignity 
beside him, awaiting the moment when 
he would be bidden to join the feast. 
The girl was quiet, demure. And I— 
oh, well, I’m no movie hero. There’s a 
time in his life when a roughneck real- 
izes that he hasn’t got all the breaks. 
This was one of them. 

When the meal was done, we went 
outside for a smoke, and Paddy took 
me down to see the standing skeletons 
of the derricks—grim monuments to 
the gods of might-have-been. 

Somehow, as I stood there looking at 
them, in that cold, grim light which cov- 
ers all oil fields—which seems like per- 
petual twilight—I got to thinking of 
that girl back in the cabin, and of how 
she would look in the latest mode in 
sport clothes; or say a dinner gown. 

But then, such things have no place 
in the oil fields, or in the lives of the 
men who work there; and to get my 
mind off ther I thought of Paddy, who 
was standing up to it, like a man—who 
was coming down the home stretch of 
the years, and who had seen his nest 
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egg smashed to bits by the shrewd fig- 
uring and nasty dealing of Fenton. 

Tt didn’t set well, somehow. I’d eaten 
with this man, drunk with him, re- 
ceived the approval of his dog—I 
wasn’t so sure about the daughter !— 
and those three things count for a lot. 
I’m not much of a hand to go senti- 
mental. There is no place, no room, 
for that sort of stuff in the oil fields. 
But, somehow, the raw deal that Paddy 
Ryan had been handed was gouging 
deeper and deeper under my skin. 

We walked among the skeletons of 
the dry wells, and we talked a bit about 
this and that, until finally we came to 
the new derrick. There it stood, a- 
towering structure, black against the 
sky; and as I looked at it, I. thought of 
what it would mean for Paddy and the 
girl if it should ever boom.. 

But that possibility was pretty far- 
fetched. If there had been oil under 
that land, most likely Paddy would have 
struck it before this. It was just one 
of those freak geological conditions that 
you find in almost any oil field where 
the liquid gold has gushed unexpect- 
edly. 

We talked things over plenty, and I 
asked him about the names of the wells. 

“Names?” says he. “Faith, man, I 
ain’t had the time to name them. They 
were all numbered.” 

I nodded and half grinned. 

“There’s the source of your bad 
luck,” I said, thinking to cheer him up 
with a little kidding. “You ought to 
know that a gusher won’t come in on a 
numbered well. Now on this new one, 
let’s have a name. Can’t you think up 
a good one?” 

His seamed face brightened. 

“Sure,” said he, “maybe you're right! 
['ll give it a name! What’s more, I'll 
have the lass come out with a bottle of 
rum, and christen it! Give me till 
morning, and it'll be named!” 

Well, that’s half the battle. Give a 
man something he can tie his faith to, 
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and he’s all set! 
superstitious; I know that good luck 
omens are the bunk. But all the same 

But never mind that. We went on 
to where the crew was bedded down, 
and I shook hands around. A bunch of 
hard lads, those, tough and brawny, 
with one eye always cocked to leeward 
looking for a scrap; but as square as 
they come! 

Their shack was a small, windy struc- 
ture, and since I was traveling light, it 
didn’t take me long to park my duffel. 
I would rather have bunked in on a 
boarding house, but there was none this 
far from town. The shack was a funny 
place. A man who’s seen the oil fields 
will know what I mean. There was 
another one like it, near, and another 
and another, and so on: Looking down 
on the camp from the hills would be 
like looking down on a row of bee 
hives in an orchard of derricks. They 
spring up all over, wherever the der- 
ricks point like awkward fingers to the 
sky. 

The old man left me there, and after 
he’d gone his way, we sat and chinned 
for a longish time. We yarned about 
other camps, about the places we’d been, 
the sights we seen—and then, as the 
night lengthened, we signed off and hit 
the hay. 

Sal dened that night that the last 
well came in a gusher! I wished, then, 
that I believed i in dreams. 


Early the next morning, as we were 
getting ready to start our work, Paddy 
Ryan, his daughter and MacPherson 
come marching across the field with the 
combined dignity ef the Irish and the 
Scotch, which is a beautiful thing to 
see. 

“Ah,” said Paddy, “top of the morn- 
in’ to ye, gents! A beautiful day! 
Let’s hope it’s a lucky omen. I didn’t 
hear the banshee last night, so maybe 
we're over oil!” 


Of course I’m not. 


I grinned at him. 

“Sure, I smell it!” I told him. “It’s 
in the air! But did you think of a 
name?” 

“Aye,” said Paddy, “I have the name, 
and I have the lass to say the name as 
she cracks the bottle on the derrick. 
There is only one thing lacking, and 


‘that’s the rum. But I have remedied 


that! Faith, what difference can it. 
make if we use instead of the fiery fluid 
some of the barber’s bay rum!” 

And bay rum it was! 

-“What’s the name?” said I, as Con- 
nie stepped up with the bottle of hair 
tonic in her hand, 

“Hesssst’ said Paddy, and took off 
his hat. “She'll say the word!’ His 
gaze swung down to the dog, “Atten- 
tion, MacPherson!’’ he ordered. 

MacPherson sat back suddenly, on 
his hind legs, and dangled his front 
paws, while the girl stepped up and 
raised the bottle near the side of the 
derrick. 

“Ready?” she said. ‘Here goes! I 
christen thee, ‘The River Shannon’!” 

“Amen!” said Paddy. “Long may 
she flow!” 

And we began to drill. 

Many anxious hours passed. We 
worked-in shifts. Somehow, the battle 
fire had gotten into every man there, 
and it seemed that there was only one 
important thing left, in all the world— 
that last well! 

Near town a great refinery was being 
built. Many wells. which had shown 
production came in heavier as they 
drilled down almost an added thousand 
feet. Pipe lines were laid to them. 
There was money in the very air! 

But The River Shannon looked bad 
—bad. 

Paddy Ryan stayed with us, as we 
worked. At twenty-five hundred feet 
nething had happened. Nething except 
the news that on the next lease a well 
had come in with a ten-thousand barrel 
daily production! 


‘ 
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“Faith,” said Paddy, when he heard 
the news, “he’s lucky! And may his 
luck hold!” 

He would have added more, but he 
turned to note that he had a visitor, 
Fenton had come out from town. 

I can see him yet. He had buck 
teeth, gleaming white, and he made me 
think of a jungle beast stalking its prey. 

“Hah, there!” he said, and his lips 
smiled, although his eyes were cold. 
“Bringing in a gusher?” 

There was a taunt in the words that 
struck deep. I would have given a lot 
for the privilege of soaking him one; 
it was coming to him. But Paddy an- 
swered him evenly enough. Paddy was 
an even-tempered man, not given to 
quick and violent anger. 

“T’m afraid not, Fenton,” he said, 
and then suddenly he stiffened as if 
memory of what this tinhorn had done 
stirred within him. “No,” he added— 
“no, I’m afraid not. And since I 
haven’t—why hang around?” 

Fenton laughed. 

“You might want to be unloading 
this property soon,” he said. “I under- 
stand that your capital is about shot, 
and that the next bank can’t see any 
credit for you. If that’s the case, I’ll 
take the property off your hands—at 4 
slight profit, of course—and either or- 
ganize a company or resell to some one 
who can go on with the work. I’m con- 
vinced that there’s oil here!” 

Paddy’s face got red. 

“So am I,” he said bluntly. “Get off 
my property, you damned crook!” 

As he uttered those words, it oc- 
curred to me what a futile, magnificent 
gesture this last well really was! This 
game old Irishman was sinking every 
last red cent he had on a hopeless, lost 
cause! And he was doing it with his 
head up! Something sort of glowed 
within me, at the thought, and it oc- 
curred to me that the Irish have a habit 
of “going out” with their boots on! 
Few of them, indeed, die in bed! A 
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prudent business man would call it a 
silly gesture. To me, it seemed a divine 
gamble! 

Fenton, though, was only amused. 

“Too bad,” he said—“too bad, in- 
deed. Well, when your last copper is 
gone, drop in at the Golden Gusher, 
and T’ll stake you to a drink. We'll 
have a toast together to the fair col- 
leen. By the way, where is she? You 
know, if she’s a sensible girl, she'll 
marry the rich villain and save her poor 
ol’ pappy from the horror of a pauper’s 
grave!” 

Well, sir, that was rubbing it in too 
much. I started for the little rat—but 
Paddy Ryan had me by the nape of the 
neck before I was on him. 

“Easy,” he said, “easy; don’t let a lot 
of hot air get you riled. That bird’s 
packing a gat, and he knows how to use 
it: 

I cooled down slowly. I knew he did 
have a gun—lI’d seen him reach for it 
in the Golden Gusher—but I doubted 
that he had the nerve to use it. Any- 
way, he was running, and he was soon 
lost to sight among the derricks between 
us and the road. 

We turned hack to the tasks we had 
dropped, and tried to forget. Some of 
the men were singing as they worked— 
most unusual!—and I couldn’t help but 
think how this game old duffer had 
roped us in on his lost cause! I guess 
any man there would have taken any 


chance, any risk, to help the old fellow 


make his dreams come true. As little 
Jimmy Wheelan said, “If that hole was 
only a little bigger I’d slide down it 
myself with some eight-per-cent ‘pow- 
der’ and blow veins open to every damn 
well in the field!” 

Well, naturally, working with such a 
spirit behind us, we were on the alert 
every minute, interested deeply in the 
job, and this accounts for a fact which 
we overlooked. 

Fenton had openly spoken of Connie, 
and when he had been chased off the 
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property, he had run toward the road. 


Paddy Ryan’s shack was on the road. 

I couldn’t say, offhand, how long we 
were working there, after Fenton left, 
before I noticed a streak of dust come 
tearing across the fields toward us. It 
was MacPherson, we saw in a minute 
—and he went straight to Paddy and 
sprung at him, sinking his teeth in the 
sleeve of Paddy’s shirt! 

Nothing like that had ever happened 
before, in all their long association, and 
Paddy was at a loss to understand its 
meaning. : 

“Get down, you crazy Scot!” said 
Paddy. When he was angry at Mac- 
Pherson, he always referred to him 
thus. “Get away!” he added after a 
second, as the dog clung to him with 
renewed effort. “Go ’way! Get!” 

I looked at MacPherson. He was 
an excited pup. Finally Paddy shook 
him loose, and when this happened, 
MacPherson ran away a few steps and 
barked. It was as plain as the nose on 
a moose that he was trying to ,coax 
Paddy to go with him. Paddy realized 
this, too. 


“Go on with you!” he said. “T’ve no — 


time to be playin’! Get away!” 

MacPherson whined then—the first 
time that I had heard him do such a 
thing, and the answer to his queer be- 
havior occurred to me. I started on a 
run. I knew that I could travel faster 
than Paddy. 

With a yelp of joy, MacPherson ran 
past me, led the way, and then I could 
hear some of the men thundering in my 
wake. But I had a good start. 

I was breathless when I reached the 
road, but MacPherson was ahead of 
me, whining and scratching at the door, 
and I ended my run with a fast sprint 
—taking the door with me. 

It was a mighty unpleasant sight that 
I saw in that room. Fenton had been 
speaking of Connie, and the thought of 
her must have stayed with him, for the 
was here now in the room—and Connie 


was backed away in the corner. Her 
hair seemed a bit disordered, and her 
eyes were sparkling fire. I did not need 
to ask questions. Fenton had been mak- 
ing himself exceedingly annoying. 

Now by rights, what followed should 
have been a glorious scrap, but I’m go- 
ing to deal only with the facts. Fenton 
whirled. He had no time to go for 
his gun. His fists came up, and he 
showed fight. 

T’ll admit that in that moment I felt 
a certain admiration for the skunk. He 
was a bad actor, but he wasn’t yellow. 
He came at me like a wild man. I 
ducked, and his fist whistled past. 

I’d like to give you a slam-bang pic- 
ture of that scrap, but there wasn’t 
much slam-bang to it. He was a gun 
fighter. He was lost, with his fists, and 
he knew it. He went for his gun, 
quickly, and I used my favorite blow. 
It would get a laugh in the ring, but 
it’s handy in the oil fields. I sort of 
bent down and seemed to pick my fist 
off the floor. It was traveling pretty 
fast when it landed. 

I rolled him over, after a minute, 
with my toe, and then picked him up 
and dumped him in the mud outside 
the door. Ever see oil-field mud? No? 
Well, it was almost more than he de- 
served—that’s how bad it is. 

He picked himself up, after a min- 
ute, and left there in a hurry. He was 
talking to himself as he left. 

I began to edge toward the door. In 
the movies the girl always kisses the 
man that smacks the villain down—and 
I’m not much on this osculation busi- 
ness. But I guess I needn’t have wor- 
ried ! 

At that moment, replete with what 
you might call dramatic tension, Paddy 
hove into view. MacPherson saw him 
and divided his attention between us. 
He was a very excited dog. : 

Paddy was no fool. He knew what 
had happened. 

“Thanks, my boy,” he says to me 
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briefly. “Come in and sit down. I 
guess you and me will have to have a 
little talk.” 

I followed him inside, as MacPher- 
son, just to express his general ex- 
uberance, took a little piece out of my 
pants. 

Connie didn’t have much to say in 


the conference that we held, and it was- 


just as well. No woman should be 
mixed up in the little plot we hatched 
that day. It isn’t a woman’s way of 
thinking. 

As you’ve understood, perhaps, old 
Paddy and I were drawn together from 
the very start by the hatred of the same 


man. Paddy played upon this fact as 
he talked. 
“That Kilkenny cat,’ says he, 


“wasn’t content to unload this worth- 
less property on me; he has to come 
down and taunt me with the fact.. He 
has the nerve to want it back again, to 
sell to some other sucker. And on top 
o’ that he gets unduly fresh wit’ me 
daughter! Boy, we’ve got to do some 
thinkin’, you and me. We've got to 
figure out some way of squarin’ up with 
Mr. Fenton for the raw deal he’s 
handed us both!” 

“I’m listenin’,”’ said I with relish. 
“Nothing would make me happier than 
to spike his guns!” 

“Well, then,” said Paddy, “all we got 

to do is think of some good scheme.” 
' We lit our pipes to help us think a 
bit better. Outside the myriad sounds 
of an oil field wafted to our ears, and 
seemed to beat an everlasting refrain— 
oil! oil! oil! 

“Paddy,” I said at last slowly, “I’ve 
an idea in the back of my mind. It may 
have been worked before; I don’t know. 
But anyway, it ought to work again.” 

“T’m_ listenin’,” said Paddy, and 
dropped his hand to scratch the wag- 
gish MacPherson behind the ears. 

“Tt all depends,” I said, ‘on just how 
far you're willing to go. As I look at 
it, you’ve been handed a pretty raw 
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deal. In selling you this property, he 
not only took the money under false 
pretenses, but he let you sink your wad 
on a sure loss. Now I figure if he 
hadn’t known that the land was a dry 
spot, that would have been different. 
But he baited you along, and an idea 
has just occurred to me, whereby you 
can get a little of it back!” 

“You mean get it back—on the 
level?” 

“Well, that’s for you to judge, 
Paddy. Here’s what I had in mind. 
If you were to go into town and pre- 
tend to be a couple of sheets in the 
wind, and just let word drop that. the 
last well came in—you’d have him try- 
ing to take advantage of your drunken 
condition !” 

Paddy sighed. » 

“Nothing to it, lad. I couldn’t pre- 
tend I was drunk, not good enough for 
him to believe it.: And, besides, I’d have 
no evidence that the well had boomed.” 

“We can fix it so you will,” I told 
him. 

“T doubt it,” said Paddy. “But what 
if I should? How would that make 
him bite?” 

“Unless I’m mistaken,” said I, ‘““Fen- 
ton would try to get you to sign over a 
share of the property, while you were 
drunk. You could turn cagy and hold 
out for a pretty big sum. You could 
clean him out, for that matter!” 

“T doubt it,” said Paddy. 
should he believe me?” 

“T’ll tell you why. You've got a repu- 
tation as an honest man! He’d be bound 
to believe you. And as a nice touch, 
before you start we'll soak you proper 
with crude oil! If you’ve ever seen a 
man try to cap a well, you know how 
he looks when he’s through. He’s oil 
from head to. foot! And if you come 
into town, covered with oil, drunk as 
a blind owl, and shouting about the luck 
of the Irish, you'll have him believing 
you! The strength of your own repu- 
tation for honesty will cap the climax!” 


“Why 
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“Aye,” said Paddy 
reputation for honesty!” 

I saw the direction he was heading 
in, and I warded him off. 

“Listen,” I said, “this is no time for 
scruples. This is a hard game, a hard 
racket, we’re in. You've got to either 
gyp or be gypped; and the way I look 
at it, that crook has got it coming to 
him!” 

Paddy nodded slowly. His gaze 
shifted to his daughter, and I knew 
what he was thinking. I could see that 
I was winning him over:to my way of 
thinking. After all, I was in the right, 
as I looked at it. Fenton had it com- 
ing to him—had it coming if ever a 
man did! 

“Look there,” I said, to strengthen 
my argument, “we're down to pretty 
near thirty-five hundred feet. We can’t 
go much farther, and you haven’t the 
capital to continue. It’s this, or noth- 
ing. -How about it?” 

Paddy stood up suddenly. 

“All right,” he said, “T’ll do it—T’ll 
do it to-night!” 

And MacPherson, so I thought, 
barked approval. But maybe it wasn’t 
approval, after all, for that Scot was a 
canny dog, and I believe he had a code 
of ethics all his own. 


slowly—‘my 


It was dark when Paddy started for 
town. We had soaked his clothes with 
oil, and he was certainly a gtrim-look- 
ing specimen as he started out on his 
mission. 

The girl stood beside me, and watched 
him drive off. She had neither ap- 
proved or disapproved of the scheme, 
openly. She had said very little of any- 
thing at all, for that matter; and as the 
car disappeared around the bend, she 
turned away toward the house. Mac- 
Pherson, with an apologetic look at me, 
follewed her. - 

I left for the field again, confident 
that she would be all right alone, as 
long as the dog remained on the prem- 


ises. At the derrick, I found a weary 
crew awaiting me. 

All of them had a little something 
due on their wages. They didn’t care 
about that so much, but they were in- 
terested to learn that Paddy had gone. 
to town in a sincere effort to recoup his 
fortune. 

I didn’t tell them too much; a mat. 
who keeps this own counsel is quite 
often best off, in the fields. We talked 
of other things after a time, many and 
varied things. I relieved one of the 
crew, and was later relieved in turn. 
Tired, a little nervous, none too good 


. company, I went into the shack to steal 


a nap. 

Some other boomers had drifted in, 
though—boomers who had buddies 
working all around in the producing 
fields, and they talked for a consider- 
able length of time. Mostly it was 
shop talk—where they had been, where 
they were going; derrick construction ; 
and the troubles a man could get him- 
self into if he got absent-minded for a 
minute, in handling the bit. But finally 
they got around to Paddy Ryan. 

“J don’t get it,” one of them said; 
“JT don’t get it at all. That ol’ buckaroo 
has sunk every cent he’s got in this bit 
of land, and every well has been a dry 
hole. The place is hoodooed! He’s 
crazy, that’s all, sinking this last one! 
It ain’t a gamble, it’s just throwin’ 
money away! And what a name! Ye 
gods, what a name! Why that name 
alone is enough to keep any well from 
producing. It’s all over the fields by 
now, him callin’ it The River Shannon. 
They’re laughing at him. Every driller 
on the lot knows that that thing don’t 
stand-a chance to boom z 

I had been listening, thinking up 
some sarcastic cracks, to shut this fresh 
guy off; but just at that moment there 
came a noise that shut him off as effec- 
tively as a kick in the slats! 

Ever hear a gusher come in? 

I’d been stretched out on the bunk, 
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tired, half sick, wishing the crew would 
shut up, when all of a sudden, the earth 
seemed to tremble—and then came the 
noise ! 

Gas rumbling from the depths of the 
earth with the sound of thunder such 
as no human ever heard! A roar like 
a gale at sea. A great sobbing, moan- 
ing sigh from the very depths of the 
earth’s bosom, and then again that thun- 
derous roar, growing steadily louder, 
increasing on each second of released 
pressure—and then, remotely, the plash 
and gurgle of fallen, sulphurous ooze, 
running in molten streams in all direc- 
tions! 

The black shower fell upon the roof 
after a few seconds with tremendous 
impact! The roof began to leak, to drip 
black slime upon us; and suddenly, as 
we rushed for open air, the shack col- 
lapsed. 

We were drenched in an_ instant. 
Oil! Oil everywhere! Against the dim 
dusk of the stars we could see that great 
geyser spouting up, up, up! Oh, there 
was a sight! There was a thrill that 
brought a lump to a man’s throat and 
a tingle to his spine! There was a 
kingly sight! Oil! The god of power! 
Oil! The stuff that makes the world 
go round! Oil! Synonym for wealth! 
Symbol of might! Giver of gifts! Oil! 
Oil! Oil! 

Old Paddy Ryan had won his last 
great gamble! The River Shannon had 
come in a gusher! 

For a long moment I stood there, 
tense. I thad seen other gushers come 
in, but never one like this. It seemed 
as if the barren lot was trying to make 
up for the things that it had done to 
Paddy! It was giving him back, in 
more than full measure, that which it 
had taken from him! There was 
beauty, strong and powerful, there at 
that derrick that night! The kind of 
beauty that stirs the heart. 

Through the dusk, I could see Con- 
nie come running. I will never forget 
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the look on ther face! At her heels 
came MacPherson, and he was a dog 
crazy with joy! Who can say what 
the sight of that flowing gold meant to 
his canny little Scotch soul! He 
barked, he yapped, he danced! He 
didn’t know what it was all about, but 
that delirium of joy was contagious. 

I was dancing, myself, like a little 
kid! Some of those hunkies had hold 
of my hands, and we were whirling in 


a great circle! Whoopee! And hur- 
rah! 
And’ then, so suddenly, that my 


breath choked in my throat, I remem- 
bered that Paddy Ryan was not there— 
that he had gone to town on a grim 
mission. And as full realization came 
to me, sweat broke out all over my body 


. and a wabbling came into my knees. 


He was gone! He was in town by 
now! And if our plan had worked he 
had sold this flowing gold mine for less 
than one hundredth of its value! He 
was still not very much better than a 
pauper! 

I had no time for longer thought. 
There was an old flivver, belonging to 
one of the men, that stood handy. It 
was soaked with oil—but it takes more 
than oil to stop a flivver from running! 
They just eat it up! 

Two seconds later I was on my way, 
hell-bent for town, faster than that fliv- 
ber had ever gone before in all of its 
existence! My hands shook on the 
wheel. What would the outcome be? 
Could I get there in time? I asked that 
question over and over! And then 
there came a sound that nearly scared 
me into ditching the car—a sound that 
came from the back seat! There was 
Connie, and there was MacPherson! 

I don’t know ‘how they ever made it. 
They must have jumped for the car, 
right at my heels—but there they were. 
And they were urging me on! Mac- 
Pherson’s tail was thumping madly. I 
got just a brief glimpse of him, in that 
startled glance, but I remembered the 
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wagging tail, and the grin on his ugly 
little face. 

Go faster! That was what he was 
signaling! Go faster! And I did. I 
opened that car just as wide as she'd 
go. I gave her everything! The road 
was terrible—a pair of ruts—but then 
we weren’t on it for any length of time, 
so it didn’t matter. At a rough guess, 
about a foot above it, I’d say! 

In a few swift minutes, we saw the 
lights of town, far ahead. Where was 
Paddy? Had he signed that deed yet. 
Had he taken Fenton in as a “partner”? 
Would me make it? We must! 

But I felt a sinking sensation. We 
would never make it in time! I knew 
that now! Such things just don’t hap- 
pen off the screen! He had had too 
long a start 

At that moment I skidded, almost 
went into the pitch. In my reverie, I 
had failed to watch the road ahead, and 
a car was coming straight at me. The 
other driver skidded, and in that in- 
stant. I quickly recognized the car— 
Paddy’s. 

I swung down from behind the wheel 
and rushed at him. I must have seemed 
an apparition from a nightmare—just a 
white blur of face above dark, oil- 
stained clothes. 

“Paddy!” I shouted. “Did you put 
the deal across? Did he bite on it?” 

Paddy stepped down stiffly. 

“Young one,” he said to me, “I see 
where I’m goin’ to get hell. But I don’t 
care. You said yourself that I had a 
reputation for honesty; and I guess— 
well, damn it, kid, that means more to 
me that all of Fenton’s dirty money! 
I went to town, determined to even 
things up. But I couldn’t do it, that’s 
all—I just wasn’t meant to be a crook!” 

Man! Oh, man! 

“Well,” says I, “you dog-eared, lop- 
sided, two-faced, half-baked, cockeyed. 
old Hibernian! You—you-—” 


But I choked. 
more, 

Paddy grabbed me by the shoulder. 

“Speak up,” he said—and then, sud- 
denly, he looked at his hand. It was 
soaked with oil, where he had touched 
my shirt! For a moment he stared, and 
then slowly he paled. In the darkness 
he may have thought it was blood. , 

“What happened?” he cried. “Tell 
me, boy, what happened ?” 

“Nothin’,’ I says, “oh, nothin’—ex- 
cept The River Shannon’s flowin’! 

For a minute he looked at me, his 
eyes still dull, and then he saw Connie 
and MacPherson coming toward him 
from the other car. I had to look away. 
Something was hammering inside me, 
beating at the walls of my chest. I 
turned, after a minute, to look back at 
Paddy. He was violently hugging them 
both. 

He looked up, when I turned, and a 
smile broke across his face. A tre- 
mendous, Irish smile. 

“Faith, son,” the said, “come here an’ 
give an old man a hand with this car, 
Let’s shove it in the ditch!” 

And since neither Paddy nor Connie 
nor MacPherson would ever need it 
again, we did! 


I couldn’t say any 


Now, there you’ve got it. I told you 
that I tad feeling when I first met . 
Paddy Ryan, and his daughter and his 
dog, that there would be a story worth 
telling. I hope it was. As for the end- 
ing—well, a wedding would top the 
whole thing off fine. But I guess—well, 
I guess there won’t be one. Not with 
me costarring, anyway. You see, a 
boomer—well, a boomer’s just a 
boomer! He finishes up a job and 
drifts along when it’s done. My job 
is done, at Gemorrah. To-morrow, 
likely, I’ll be drifting down the line-to- 
ward the next town. 

There might be somethin’ doing. 


Leonard Lupton is ome of our regular contributors. 


CAMP 


SEVEN: 


The 


HE hooch had Hughie Condon. 
They all said that—all but 
“Craggy” Leonard, logging su- 
perintendent of the seven camps. The 
“old man” not only knew big-wheel log- 
ging, sugar pine timber, jammers and 
Shea locomotives; he also had a solid 
grip on human nature, for he had ob- 
served life as well as lived it. He had 
observed, among other distressing facts 
of life, that whenever hooch or its more 
respectable ancestors were said to 
“have” a man, that man was invariably 
in a losing battle with some force more 
relentless and powerful than strong 
drink. The man sought in alcohol an 
escape, which always proved to lead 
into a deadly labyrinth. 
“Liquor is for indoor sport, and that 
alone,” Craggy often  philosophized, 
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new. boss got the whole camp 


“Mix it with the serious business of 
life, and it’s dynamite.” 

He was thinking of that one after- 
noon as he squinted over his desk at the 
top-loader from Camp Three. Cer- 
tainly Hughie Condon didn’t drink for 
fun. Not with that look in his eyes. 
They shone with a tigerish fire, but the 
lines about them had been whipped in 
by something more punishing than 
years. Licked, but still refusing to ad- 
mit it. The super swore under his 
breath for not having made this move 
sooner. 

“Hughie, they say you’re on the skids 
and that the skids are greased with 
hooch!”? His voice was calm, dry, busi- 
nesslike. 

“Yeah? Well, they ain’t sayin’ it to 


me!” 
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drunk—and then had two big fights. 


“No,” said Craggy, his voice slower 
and more husky than usual, “they 
wouldn't.” 

He was silent then, under the top- 
loader’s sullen and belligerent gaze. 
Craggy Leonard studied his man. 
Twenty-nine Hughie was, but he looked 
to be thirty-five. Not in his face, 
which was lean, hard, unlined except 
about the eyes, nor in his body, straight 
as a young pine, rippling quick muscles 
under the sleeves and shoulders of his 
coat. Physically he was as young as 
his years. But something was burning 
the life out of his soul. 

Craggy saw that in the glowering 
black eyes, which were sunken as though 
attempting a retreat from the sight of 
other men. 

“There’s a lad that already knows 
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what ‘hell is,’ he had told himself on 
first meeting Hughie Condon at Camp 
Three five years ago. ‘“He’s about gone 
haywire,” he mumbled to himself now. 
“Whatever this is has about got him. 
Have to give him this chance.” 

“What?” growled Hughie, instantly 
and darkly suspicious. “What’s that?” 

“Don’t speak in that tone to me!” 
snapped Craggy, staring with sudden 
ferocity from under his bristling gray 
brows. “The grizzly glare,’ the camp 
foremen called that expression. “Think 
I sent for you to have you snap and 
snarl at me in my own office? What 
do you think?” 

“T ain’t paid to think, Mr. Leonard,” 
said Hughie more agreeably, but with 
resentment still. ‘I’m paid to top-load 
at Camp Three.” 
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“That’s the exact point,” stated 
Craggy, with a mollified air. “You're 
the senior top-loader of the company, 


and by rights you should have a chance © 


at a camp. That’s what you’re getting. 
The fifth boss of the year has just quit 
Camp Seven cold. You take the train 
out there this evening, and in the morn- 
ing you yell, ‘Roll out or roll up! 
That’s what I sent for you about. Now 
—git!”” 

No one who knew him would have 
described Hughie Condon, sober, as 
talkative. He was wordless now for a 
full minute. His gaze was fixed on 
Craggy, who had returned to. his work. 
As Hughie stared, a stormy heat glowed 
deeply in this black eyes and the right 
corner of his mouth achieved a scorn- 
ful, downward twist. His voice was 
harsh and bitter when he spoke. 

“I see. Handin’ me the toughest hay- 
wire layout in the timber country and 
callin’ it a gift. Think I’ll grab it and 
quit my evil ways, don’t you? Settle 
down and battle that camp into loggin’ 
shape—yeah ?” 

“I told you once what you were 
picked for,” said the super, without 
looking up. “I’ve got no more to say.” 

“All right!” Hughie’s voice was sav- 
age. “Seem pretty sure you know your 
stuff, Mr. Leonard! Certainly you 
know me. Well, I ain’t changin’ a par- 
ticle. I’m goin’ to Camp Seven, bein’ 
as it’s orders, but I’m takin’ two gallons 
of hooch along, bein’ as that’s my pleas- 
ure! Now, then, Mr. Leonard ey 

“For the third and last time’—Crag- 
gy’s bony fist smashed down on the desk 
—‘“you git the hell out of here!” 

Hughie got, flinging the door shut 
behind him in a defiant crash. He 
headed directly for the Elite Pool Hall. 

Two hours later the new boss of hay- 
wire Camp Seven was sitting on a flat 
car, his legs dangling overside, a gallon 
of hooch hugged in each arm, while his 

‘ voice roared out in song above the rat- 
tle of the train: 
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“Oh, my name it is Sam Hall—Sam Hall! 
Oh, my name it is Sam Hill, damn yer eyes! 
Oh, my name it is Sam Hall, and I hate you, 
one and all— 
Damn yer eyes!” 


He sang like he meant it. And he 


did. 


Number Seven was the “haywire” 
camp of the Shasta Sugar Pine Com- 
pany. Every large lumbering concern 
has. one—a camp which receives the de- 
fective and patched-up equipment, the 
most unpromising men; in short, the 
dirty end of everything. For there is 
always. the camp. with the untried or 
the inefficient foreman, or with one 
who clings to his job by the skin of 
his teeth—which is unquestionably the 
last word in clinging—who will take 
anything and stand for anything, just to 
survive. Such a camp is always de- 
scribed by loggers as “haywire” —a term 
which they apply to everything which 
may appear to them to be out of order, 
from their health to the state of the na- 
tion. a 

Once the haywire camp of the Shasta 
Company had been Number Three. 
Again, it was Camp Five. But for two 
years now Camp Seven had held the 
undesired title. Eight foremen had 
ignominiously failed to fill the tremen- 
dous calked boots of Joseph Michael 
O’Flaherty, valiantly deceased in an at- 
tempt to halt a runaway big-wheel 
team. O’Flaherty’s rule had been an 
iron-fisted one; the traditions which he 
had hammered into the life of the camp 
refused to change; and other foremen 
had not the power to live up to them. 

Camp Seven had little left from its 
old life except the reputation of being 
the toughest outfit in sight of Mount 
Shasta. Its jammer was a wheezing 
old tinpot of an engine which had been 
burned out at Five and shipped to Seven 
when repaired. Its big-wheels had 
checked axles and loose tires, and most 
of them were shy a few spokes. Its: 
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horses were either old jugheads or man- 
spoiled or outlaws. It always had a 
“belly-burglar” for a cook now, some 
cast-off from the other camps. Its best 
men had transferred, but enough old- 
timers remained—because at Seven they 
could fight hooch unrestrained—to in- 
still into newcomers the tradition that a 
Camp Seven man was a bully who could 
lick any two loggers from any other 
outfit on the line. This spirit had in- 
creased to such a degree that for nine 
months it had extended to the pastime 
of running foremen out of camp, and 
running them ragged. The haywire 
loggers had succeeded hugely in all such 
sportive attempts. Out of this success 
had flourished a lusty and violent pride. 

“Yeah, I top-load in the ‘haywire 
camp,” Pete Scollard was heard to 
boast in the Elite Pool Hall. “Proud 
of it, Why? Well, out to Seven we're 
haywire because we’re hard. That’s it. 
What say? Where’d I ever see hard 
haywire? Don’t ask too many ques- 
tions or [’ll rake you with my calks! 
Yeah, we make our calks out of hay- 
wire at Seven!” 

For his own reasons, which sprang 
from his most cherished and his most 
carefully concealed beliefs in thuman 
nature, Craggy Leonard had picked 
Hughie Condon as the man to reform 
Camp Seven. It was a desperate se- 
lection, but the cases were desperate. 
Craggy, being the man he was, consid- 
ered both. Tihe haywire state of Seven 
had reached the stage where the com- 
pany was losing considerable money on 
it. The haywire state of Hughie Con- 
don, according to common report, had 
reached a comparable stage. 

“The hooch has him,” they all said. 
And they all said something like that 
about Camp Seven. Both the man and 
the camp were finished. 

The logging super did not agree in 
either case, and he had spent several 
hours of thought in reaching his own 
peculiar conclusions. What Camp 
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Seven needed was some old-time man- 
handling. What Hughie Condon 
needed was a battle that would lift him 
above the struggle in himself. Craggy 
had no definite idea concerning the na- 
ture of that struggle. He suspected— 
he’d heard about some of Hughie’s un- 
naturally savage comments on woman- 
kind. But that was not to be consid- 
ered now. First, he must see what 
sort of a start the lad would make at 
Seven. 

The start was well-nigh disastrous 
for all concerned. Even Craggy was 
surprised by the news of it. He would 
have been more than surprised had the 
news ever reached ‘the main office in 
San Francisco. Luckily, too, the G. M. 
was on a week’s trip through a body of 
government timber soon to be auctioned 
off. So Craggy managed to stick to his 
perilous experiment without interfer- 
ence. Later he had some tall explain- 
ing todo. But Craggy knew how. 

Hughie Condon’s appearance at 
Camp Seven was devastatingly unique. 
Never had Pete Scollard or the other 
old-timers seen a new foreman hit a 
camp staving drunk. Never had they 
seen one drive into camp with a gallon 
jug swinging from each fist. And never 
before had they heard a bull of the 
woods roar: 

“Come on, you bullies, and gang 
around! I’m the haywire boss of this 
haywire outfit, and I aim to make ’er 
haywire right! I’ve been give a free 
hand here and I believe in doin’ as ’m 
done by, so it’s free hands to you all! 
Bullies, drink hearty!” 

Supper had been over for an hour. 
The mountain night air is frosty in Oc- 
tober, so the bunk-house heater was red 
and roaring with a pitch fire. The log- 
gers were all inside, jamming the 
benches; they had been smoking and 
yarning; and Pete Scollard and a few 
others were hot-breathed, for a still was 
hidden in a cave up the creek from the 
camp. They all knew Hughie Condon 
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and they hailed him with yells of joy 
when he flourished the jugs. But not 
with belief. 

“You get a camp?” Pete Scollard 
sneered. “Hell, the old man’d set up 
a blind pig out here first. A hooch- 
hound like you. Hughie? Huh!” 

“Damn yer eyes!” sang Hughie, his 
mouth wide in a grin, as he fetched an 
envelope from his mackinaw pocket. 
“There’s the works, you yazzahamper, 
a letter from the old man to his nibs 
Johnny Inkslinger. Gives me the pa- 
pers and the keys. And in the mornin’ 
it’s roll out or roll up when I yell, old 
hoss! You'll see!’ 

Pete’s heavy forefinger followed the 
lines of the letter painfully. 

“Tt’s a fac’,” he mumbled at last, an 
expression. that was unmistakably dis- 
appointment clouding his face. ‘Well, 
hell!” - 

“Yep! A haywire man for a hay- 
wire camp—that’s the idy,” said 
Hughie, genially ignoring Pete’s hos- 
tility. “I’m give a free hand. And 
this is my style for a start. Gang 
around and help yerselves. No use for 
anybody to roll in. She’ll be one wild 
night !” 

The first gallon was passed around 
the circle and ‘it was one-third empty 
when Hughie again held it in his hands. 
He stuck his right forefinger under the 
handle, rolled the jug back up his arm 
until it was above his elbow, turned his 
head to meet the canted mouth, tilted 
the jug, and rid it of a pint in three 
hearty gulps. 

“Whuf!”’ he sighed, swinging the jug 
to the floor. He wiped his mouth with 
the back of this hand and stared around. 
“Well, do we log to-morrow, or do we 
drink? Know you got a still here. You 
furnish the licker and I furnish the 
orders. All upto me. Got a free hand. 
Haywire man runnin’ a haywire camp. 
What say?” 

“We drink!” growled Pete Scollard, 
without looking at Hughie. “Just run 
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off fifteen gallons. 
’er up.” 

“Drink till the whole camp’s fired!’’ 
Hughie’s eyes were blazing and his 
laugh was reckless. “How’ll that be, to 
top off the reputation of Camp Seven? 
A whole camp quits loggin’ for drinkin’. 
That'll be something to talk about? 
Y'all on?” 

There were some protests from the 
men who were making their winter 
stakes, who would quit at the first snow, 
but they were growled down. Camp 
Seven was haywire, hard and tough, 
and at last she had her man. They’d 
stick with him till the bulls came home. 

“Highball!” roared the new  boss- 
man. “I got money and I want action! 
Where’s the cards and chips? Stud 
poker and no limit, and free hooch all 
around. How’s that for a Camp Seven 
night ?” 

“Hooray for Camp Seven!” cheered 
Pete Scollard, and most of the others 
followed his lead. 

Every jug in camp was filled with 
potent white liquor. Tables were set 
between the heater and the rear end of 
the bunk house. Three stud games 
were started under the smoky glow of 
the kerosene lamps hung from the ceil- 
ing. Each table was walled with husky, 
wool-shirted bodies, which were in- 
clined toward the changing array of 
cards, silver, gold, bills and anteing 
chips. Every second or third hand the 
jugs wete passed around. The liquor 
gurgled'as it poured from the jugs’ 
mouths and down throats that must 
have been leather-lined, for few drinks 
had aftermaths of sputtering or cough- 
ing. True, the voices eventually hoars- 
ened, shocks of hair were disordered, 
and eyes acquired glassy stares. This 
after hours of playing and drinking, 
when the smeke was a drifting blue fog 
between: the lamps and the players be- 
low, when the jugs had been refilled 
again and the night watchman was start- 
ing the breakfast fire in the cookhouse. 


Might as well. lick 
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There had been fights and the sup- 
pression of fights, singing and the sup- 
pression of singing. In halting the 
fights Hughie had wielded an irresis- 
tible hand. The singing he had no de- 
side to stop; in that he himself joined. 
He had a full, ringing voice, but he 
never sang except when the hooch was 
in his blood. Even then his inclination 
was usually for fierce ballads like ‘“Sam 
Hall,” and an accent of bitterness rang 
in the songs. Nevertheless, he could 
laugh and sing when he was drunk— 
and so he got drunk. But not entirely. 
Never yet had he achieved complete for- 
getfulness, a full absorption of his sober 
self in drinking. He laughed and sang 
now, as he drank and bet ’em high on 
a deuce in the hole, but the alcoholic 
glow never quite drove the deep shad- 
ows from his eyes, nor the defiant bit- 
terness from his voice. 

Pete Scollard grew ugly after the 
twentieth round. But Hughie refused 
to be disturbed by the top-loader’s 
sneers, and laughed them off. At last 
Pete became openly hostile. 

“If you can’t give us something be- 
sides ‘Damn Yer Eyes!’ when you sing, 
lay off!” he said. ‘Gives me the feelin’ 
you mean me.” 

“Maybe I do!” said Hughie cheerily. 
“Play cards.” 

He was a hundred dollars loser by 
then and Pete was as much winner, so 
both let it go at that. But Pete had 
had about enough for one night. Dawn 
was graying the bunk-house windows. 
Most of the other loggers had tumbled 
into their bunks and were snoring. Pete 
rose, yawned heavily, and tramped to 
his own bunk without a word. The 
others followed. All but Hughie. He 
was left alone. 

Suddenly he felt cold sober. A dull, 


heavy ache began to pound in his head. | 


The blackness of the condition that was 
usual with him swept over his vision, 
obscuring the welter of cards, chips, 
burned matches, tobacco crumbs, and 
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splotches of spilled liquor. Shadows. 
Pictures—vague, like flickers of flames 
in half darkness. Pound—pound— 
pound. Looking into his own sou!— 
memories—hopelessness—hell. 

The light of the smoking lamps paled 
over Hughie Condon as his big shoul- 
ders slumped lower over the table. His 
hair was a disordered tangle above the 
eyes fixed in a frowning stare on noth- 
ing about him, but on that which was 
smoldering in his heart. His hands 
gripped each other on the table before 
him. The lightening dawn touched the 
side of his face toward the window 
with a bleak gray. 

No use, he thought. The kick was 
entirely gone from life. He could take 
pride in nothing, glory in nothing; he 
could react to nothing any more, it 
seemed, except to his consuming mem- 
ories. To drink, gamble and fight, to 
surpass all men therein—once that was 
grand and glorious. Here of late he’d 
found some zest in his work. But old 
Craggy Leonard had blasted that. 
Forced this haywire bossing job on him. 
He’d taken it just to show how much 
he gave a damn for anything and had 
come out simply to raise hell. And a 
lot of kick he was getting out of it. 
Yah! Couldn’t even stay drunk. Had 
to go stone sober in a minute—and re- 
member. 

It was funny, actually. Why couldn’t 
he laugh now? Yeah, any man ought 
to, after staying awry-eyed drunk all 
night, and then finding himself sober all 
of a sudden, punishing himself—yeah, 
thinking again about a woman. 

About how it took a woman to make 
a man go haywire, once she got her 
hooks into him right. You let yourself 
go nuts about some woman who had a 
dizzy mop of red hair, blue eyes that 
blinded you when you looked into ’em 
close, with feet that were like black but- 
terflies when they were in their dancing 
slippers—yeah, you let yourself get nuts 
over such a woman, and you married 
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her, worked like a dog, gave her all you 
had, and then, when you had a red- 
headed kid who made every second tick 
off like a star shining in the sky—then 
a woman had you where she could give 
you your needings. Just one twist of 
her white hand and the irons were sunk 
in for good—yeah, for keeps. All she 
had to do was to tell you you was a 
dummy, a stick-in-the-mud, a stiff— 
then she’d turn a doorknob—and go. 

That was the way she had gone, tak- 
ing the kid. A tinhorn gambler of the 
town was also missing. And then you 
moped around in a bughouse style until 
you came back to life and felt the irons, 
twisted in, deep. Yeah, you learned a 
lot of new feelings about women when 
you lived a month alone in a house 
which you’d worked so many double 
shifts to pay for quick, thinking that 
was the right and proper way to make 
some return for all the happiness and 
joy 

Happiness and joy. Each of Hughie 
Condon’s gripped fingers was like a 
steel hook as the hateful words rose in 
his consciousness. He swore violently 
and kicked a jug with a calked boot. It 
crashed, and liquor spread over the 
bunk-house floor. Hughie scowled 
down at it. His life had gone like that 
Hell, he could stand no more 
thinking about it. Here he was, miser- 
ably sober, when he could be drunk, 
laughing and singing. He leaped to his 
feet and thumped a table with an iron 
fist. 

“Roll out, bullies!” he roared. “Roll 
out or roll up! The breakfast ham- 
mer’s goin’ to pound, and then it’s log 
or drink! Take yer choice. Roll out, 
men! Camp Seven’s goin’ haywire 
right!” 

Red-eyed and gray-faced, the loggers 
crawled out of their bunks and _ stag- 
gered to the tables, while Hughie filled 
jugs anew. 

“How long,” said Pete Scollard 
grimly, “do you think this'll last?” 
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“Dunno,” grinned Hughie, “but 
shell be wild while she does.” 
It was. There were no logs from 


Camp Seven that day. Nor on the next. 


Even a cross-eyed greenhorn could 
have seen that Camp Seven was a hay- 
wire camp on the third morning of 
Hughie’s reign. Two dozen gallons of 
hooch had done the work. 

On this third morning the camp 
awoke to a drought. Eyeballs ached, 
heads throbbed, every mouth had the 
taste which loggers describe as “like a 
pair of old socks,” and every throat had 
the sensation of being lined with barley 
beards. The night’s drinking had ended 
at one o’clock. Five hours of sleep had 
not been particularly freshening. 

It had been Hughie’s first sleep in 
forty-eight hours. The pound of the 
hangover was in his head when he 
roused up, but his eyes were dull and 
bleary only; the fire was entirely gone 
from their depths. And his mouth was 
no longer a grim, carved line with a 
twist at the corners. His lower lip 
hung loosely, as he sat on his bunk, 
rested his chin on his fists, and at- 
tempted to think some sense into his 
pounding head. But all was a chaotic 
gray blur. Not a thought. Not a feel- 
ing. Never been this way before. 

“What—what—what ” his head 
pounded, and that was all. 

But Pete Scollard knew what ailed 
Hughie Condon. “Rum-dum,” he said 
to himself. 

“Hooch is all gone!” bawled Pete, 
in a voice that reached every corner of 
the bunk house. “And I feel like a 
damn fool. How about the rest of 
you? What say we go out and log?” 

There was no immediate response. 
Only a few of the loggers had got up 
at the sound of the breakfast gong. The 
others lay silently in their bunks, their 
aching eyes turned away from the light. 
Pete strode from one bunk to another, 
thrusting in his hands, hauling out’ the 
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rum-dum men, who snarled protests 
and resisted feebly. 

“Roll out or roll up!’ roared Pete. 

The top-loader was now showing 
openly that he and the other loggers 
regarded himself as the true boss of the 
camp. He was the man who had made 
it too hot for eight foremen to stick 
it out. Now he was openly defying the 


ninth. He felt that his time had come. - 


He could picture himself and the log- 
ging superintendent: “Condon come out 
hog-wild, and got the whole camp cock- 
eyed; but I straightened ’em up, Mr. 
Leonard.” 

Hughie sat and watched this per- 
formance, dumbly wondering at the 
amazing inertia of all his feelings, and 
slowly struggling back to a command 
of himself. He thought he had it when 
the loggers returned. from breakfast. 
He got up to meet them. 

“We're loggin’ to-day, all right,” he 
said. “All out!” But there was no 
power in his voice. 

“Huh!” sneered Pete, and wasted no 
more breath on him. 

Hughie instinctively clenched his 
fists, but at once relaxed them. He felt 
dead. Dead all over. What had got 
him, his blurred mind asked. Couldn’t 
say. What was that? “Haywire right 
—haywire right,” went the pounding in 
his head. Yeah? All right. Couldn’t 
think of anything but crawling into a 
hole and pulling the hole in after him. 
He retreated to his bunk until the log- 
gers were gone. There his mind kept 
in its daze until he remembered Craggy 
Leonard. His mouth tightened in a 
faint grin. Good news for the old man. 
The outfit had started logging. He’d 
go telephone. 

His body began to come back to life 
as he swayed dizzily for the commis- 
sary. Cold beads of sweat broke out 
at once all over him. Black spots veined 
in red jiggered before his eyes. And at 
last he had an acute sensation. It was 
one of vast disgust with himself. He’d 
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tell the old man—he’d tell the old man 
—— Damn that pounding! 

This was the conversation over the 
telephone: 

“Hello—uh—uh—the loggers 
gone to work, Mr. Leonard.” 

“Well, that’s what they’re supposed 
to do, isn’t it?’ came back across the 
wire. 

A long and heavy pause. Why didn’t 
the old man go on and say it. Hughie 
wondered. “You got a foreman comin’ 
out to-day?” he asked. 

“Hadn't thought of it?” Leonard 
said. “Why? Not quitting, are you, 
Hughie?” 

“Oh, hell!” said Hughie. 
heard, right enough x 

“Heard nothing?” barked Leonard. 
“Don’t be calling me up unless it’s for 
something important! S’long.” 

Hughie had an image of Craggy 
hanging up the receiver with a bang 
and turning to his work without an- 
other thought about Camp Seven. But 
on that end of the line Craggy Leonard 
sat motionless for a long time, staring 
at the blue-veined, bony hand which 
rested idly on the telephone, and with 
doubt and sadness in his eyes. 

Hughie had reached the swearing 
stage as he tramped down the commis- 
sary steps. He felt limp as a wrung- 
out rag. Yeah, and dry. When the sun 
struck his eyes they felt like two cir- 
cles of fire pressed into his head. His 
throat burned all the way down from 
his teeth. 

God, he wanted a drink! Anything 


have 


“You’ve 


._—hooch, white-line, extract—anything 


that would stave off this physical mis- 
ery, this grief in his head. He wanted 
to laugh and sing again, wanted to for- 


get. Forget? Why, he had forgotten 
—for the first time! 
Hughie Condon leaned weakly 


against a tree and stared at his feet. 
His eyes were wide now, and their dull- 
ness had vanished in a glitter of fear. 
Dead in him, utterly gone: the feet that 
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were like black butterflies in their danc- 
ing slippers—the seconds that had 
ticked off like rising stars. The mem- 
ory was still in this heart, but without 
life. He had fought it so long and so 
bitterly. And now it was dead. It 
left him empty and cold. Hughie shiv- 
ered, as the full realization struck him. 
The cold sweat broke out on him again. 
Yeah, it had him. 

The hooch had him! It did, by the 
holy old mackinaw! He’d drunk to 
forget, to drown out the smoldering 
pain of the life that had been. And 
now it was done. The hooch had him. 

He knew it now. He had forgotten, 
he no longer cared; his strongest desire 
of the past five years was fulfilled. But 
at what a price! That was what hit 
him between the eyes right now. Those 
eyes shone with a wilder fear. His 
hands worked feverishly, clenching and 
unclenching in unconscious, spasmodic 
movements. He was trapped—sunk— 
No, not yet—but a black pit yawned un- 
der his feet, he thought grimly, and he 
was hanging by a whisker. Yeah, and 
the whisker was breaking. He was due 
to be fired from this camp; that much 
was certain, after a damn-fool play he 
had made. Another drunk then. He’d 
never get around it. Not now, when 
he was already half crazy for the burn- 
ing stimulation of white liquor trickling 
down his throat. A drunk, another job, 
over and over, and at last on his way to 
join the bleary, shaky old hooch hounds 
who hung around the Elite until they 
were chased out to swampers’ jobs in 
the woods. ; 

Self-pity welled up in him at that pic- 
ture. And self-contempt. What a fool 
he had been! He’d followed the right 
line at first, after the smash-up of his 
home, in coming to this timber coun- 


try. Burying himself, he’d called it 
then. And so he’d thought of it ever. 
since. But it wasn’t that. He’d come 


to a life that was vast and free, where 
the vast sweep of the timberlands was 


the walls of his working place. 
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ever around him, its lusty breath for- 
ever stirring him, its mighty mountains 
Here 
was the stuff to heal and revive him, 
had he yielded to the land and its spirit. 

He had not sought that, however, but 
forgetfulness only. Forgetfulness in 
the hooch that flowed in a turbulent 
stream through the roaring Saturday 
nights of the sawmill town. 

And now it had him. 

No way out, huh? No way to fight 
down this driving; punishing hunger. 
for the white fire that burned the way 
to song and laughter? What did he say 
now? What excuse was left, with the 
memory dead? None but the hunger 
that had him foul, roped and hog-tied. 

Was that the fix? How about one 
last battle now? ‘There’s the road lead- 
ing up through the timber to the jam- 
mer setting. How’s that for a battle 
ground? Haven’t you got your camp, 
the haywirest camp that ever was? 
Here’s a fighting job. Work! 

Work, my bully boy, work. It’s work 
that makes a man, and nothing else. 
Women must be worked for, good times 
must be worked for; only by labor can 
you save your heart, soul and hide 
when life crowds over you. Bully, 
come on! 

The fire leaped up in Hughie Con- 
don again. But this time it was not 
from memory-nor was it the white fire 
of the bottle; it was the awakening of 
the spirit that toils, fights and achieves. 

A gust of mountain wind boomed 
through the boughs overhead. 

Hughie Condon swung his shoulders 
out of their slump and stood erect. He 
took one slow, solid step. Then the 
headed for the woods. cS 

The loggers of Camp Seven could 
not, of course, have had any notion of 
the sudden revélution in their new fore- 
man’s mind. When they left the camp 
to straggle for the woods they all felt 
that Hughie Conden was only an awry- 
eyed hooch fighter who, through some 
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mysterious and erratic operation of the 
super’s mind, had been trusted with 
charge of the camp. With the result 
that they had achieved what was per- 
haps the greatest camp drunk in logging 
history. - 

They were in no humor or condition 
for labor this morning; but they ad- 
mitted the worth of Pete Scollard’s rea- 
soning: the camp was dry, and they 
might as well go to the woods and get 
another day on the pay roll. November 
was coming on; soon the snowballs 
would be pounding them on the neck; 
and some of the loggers had: already 
protested against the two-day drunk. 
Most of them had joined in it only be- 
cause the foreman was responsible. 

So they had gone to the woods will- 
ingly enough under Pete Scollard’s urg- 
ing. He would get the credit for that, 
as he saw it. So in the woods he made 
no effort to push his self-assumed au- 
thority too far. Besides, 
some more sleep. 

The’ jammer fireman and engineer 
took their time about getting up steam 
in the tinpot jammer. 
teams stood loaded at the piled-up land- 
ing. Pete Scollard and his second 
loader sprawled ona flat car and snored. 
Un in the timber the two bunching 
teamsters were also stretched out asleep. 
Two thirds of the buckers and fallers 
were making no pretense of work. The 
toggle crews waited for the return of 
the empty big-wheels. Camp Seven 
was haywire. right. 

-On this scene Hughie Conden: ap- 


peared, showing nothing of the change 


that had been ‘wrought in him, except 
that his eyes now seemed actually 
sunken and the line of his mouth was 
stern and determined rather than bitter 
and grim. He said nothing to the log- 
gers; did not even notice them. It was 
not the time to battle for authority. He 
had other business on hand—the busi- 
ness which he knew would be the first 
thought of any up-and-coming timber- 


he needed: 


The big-wheel. 
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man taking charge of a camp like 
Seven. 

First, he mounted the jammer truck. 
Then the drew from his hip pocket a 
bulky memorandum book. A stubby 
pencil was clasped in its leaves. With 
the book in his left hand and the penci! 
in his right, Hughie, under the curious 
gaze of the jammer engineer, began a 
thorough examination of the engine and 
all of its machinery. That done, he de- 
scended, strode to the line of loaded 
big-wheels and inspected each outfit, 
from the bridles of the horses to the 
springboards of the wheels. The log- 
ging teamsters, asleep under trees near 
by, did not interfere. Before he had 
reached the last load steam was up in 
the jammer and the whistle sounded. 

Pete Scollard sat up blinking, and 
it happened that his first sight was of 
Hughie looking over a harness that was 
patched with haywire in at least five 
places. He saw the notehook and the 
busy pencil and his blinking stare 
widened in astonishment. What the hell 
had happened? What was the idea of 
this performance? Had the hooch 
hound gone bugs? He kept his puzzled 
gaze fixed on Hughie as the foreman 
walked over to the jammer and took a 
position where the could watch it in its 
work of hoisting logs from the landing 
to the flat cars. 

Pete bit off a chew and spat savagely 
as he got up to go to work. If that rum- 
dum stiff once opened his mouth to give 
an order—but the wouldn’t do. that. 
Didn’t have the nerve. Give him until 
the evening train to clear out. If he 
didn’t The first log of the morn- 
ing jerked up from the pile. Signaling 
the engineer and his second loader, Pete 
guided the timber into place. He 
jerked his hook free with one hard 
twist: Well, he’d handle Hughie 
Condon like that. Better men than 
that drunk had been run out of Camp 
Seven. 

Hughie Condon stayed in the woods 


until noon. He went from one job 
to the other, the notebook and pencil 
always in his hands. He ignored the 
idle fallers and buckers; he said never 
a word to the toggle crew. The after- 
noon he spent in camp, making a de- 
tailed inspection of the cookhouse, the 
stores, the blacksmith shop, the filing 
shed and the stable. By supper time the 
notebook was filled. Not for one min- 
ute of the day had the pounding stopped 
in Hughie’s head. Time after time the 
blazing desire for white liquor had 
flamed over him. But he had fought 
it down. Stuck to the job. And the 
_ first round of the battle was his. He 
had it down in black and white just 
how haywire Camp Seven was. 

He drank four cups of coffee for 
supper and ate nothing. He was still 
in the physical condition where the 
thought of taking anything but a stimu- 
‘lating liquid into his stomach was nat- 
seating. He shivered as he contem- 
plated the night ahead. No rest. No 
sleep. Battle through the night—— 

But he reached the crisis sooner than 
he expected, when he sat at his table 
in the commissary, the light of a swing- 
ing oil lamp shining on his bowed head 
and on the thick notebook open on the 
table. His right hand turned the pages, 
but he was not seeing the notes and fig- 
ures. Ever and again his left hand 
reached out for the telephone which 
would call Craggy Leonard at his home. 
Hughie felt that the decision had to be 
made now, the final words said. Over 
this wire. To the old man himself. 

Yeah. It had seemed fairly easy 
when he first sat down. But now it 
was too much, too much to decide. He 
didn’t know himself, after all. This 
morning he had been so sure. But now 
—dying for a drink. Thinking how 
easy it was to give up—to say, “Well, 
the old hooch’s got me; no use to bat- 
tle; let ’er slide, lad, and once in a 
-while you can laugh and sing and—for- 
get.” 
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But that was gone. That part of 
him inside held only a memory that was 
cold, dead. Burned out at last. Made 
him just kind of sad to think of her 
now, and of the kid, where once—well, 
it was finished. Everything was fin- 
ished sooner or later. Everything. 

This torment that was holding him 
now. Surely he wasn’t going to give in 
to it as he had to that other. But the 
pictures it made! How the white liquor 
would shine under the lights of the 
Elite’s bar! How blissfully the fiery 
drops would roll down his throat and 
then glow up in waves of dancing heat 
to this head! Drink—drink—drink— 
happiness and joy, laughter and song! 
And was he going to give it up now? 
If he told the old man—well, he’d bump 
himself off before the’d back down, then. 
Laughter and song! And on the other 
hand just labor in the woods, solemn 
and grim, wearing and lonely, offering 
strength, and no more. 

He didn’t know. Couldn’t decide. 
He was weak, after all. He licked his 
dry lips and half rose, the white liquor 
suddenly calling him irresistibly. And 
just then Pete Scollard swung through 
the commissary door, slamming it be- 
hind him. 

“Are you,” said Pete, with deadly 
emphasis, “goin’ to achsuly try to run 
this camp?” Z 

Hughie felt himself shrink under the 
contemptuously hostile glare of the top- 
loader. He slumped deeper into his 
chair, feeling deadly weary. He was in 
the last ditch. Sinking down. Only 
a desperate effort would haul him up. 
And then would come the long, hard 
dag of fighting back. Take a year to 
get this camp into even half decent 
shape. Haywire! _ And himself worse 
yet. What was the use? Let ’er slide, 
huh? Be into the Elite to-morrow— 
laughing and singing. 

But just then the wind from the 
mountains blew the first blast of a 
storm through the trees outside. Al- 
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most before he realized it, Hughie was 
out of his chair, as though a giant hand 
had snapped him to his feet. And on 
the instant Pete Scollard’s fist curved 
from his side in a driving uppercut that 
landed fairly under Hughie’s chin and 
crashed him backward on his table. 

The terrific force of the blow half- 
dazed him. But his head cleared in a 
flash when he felt pitch-hardened fin- 
gers closing about his throat. And in 
that flash the struggle inside him 
reached its climax, fought itself out in 
one last gasp. “Quit! Quit! Tell him 
enough!” his weakened body and dis- 
couraged spirit begged. But the wind 
crashed through the trees outside—the 
voice of the timber country roared— 
and to that voice Hughie responded. 

He kicked and raked with both 
calked boots, and Pete Scollard loos- 
ened his grip with a bellow of pain. 
Loosened one hand to double it into 
a fist for a smash at the face under. 
him—and then that face jerked to one 
side, Hughie’s body twisted and heaved, 
and he was free on his feet. He yanked 
up his fists and bored in. 

The two powerful bodies crashed, the 
two heads butted, jerked, and then 
jutted forward from each man’s 
hunched shoulders until they were side 
by side. Head by head, shoulders 
against shoulders, elbows at their sides, 
the two men slugged it out. The rapid 
and heavy drives of fists into bellies and 
chests and jaws sounded like ax blows 
in bark. It was Pete Scollard’s fight- 
ing style. It was Hughie Condon’s, 
The thardier slugger should have won. 
That was Pete. 

But there is a force which only des- 
peration can give in such a battle; a 
force that surges up from the feeling 

‘that one is fighting for life—or for 
something even more precious than life. 
That force rose in Hughie Condon. It 
shouted and lashed him on. 
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And on he hammered until the body 
before him flinched, bent under his 
biows. Pete was shaken backward for 
one step—for two—three—and then 
Hughie Condon himself jumped back- 
ward, swaying low to the right—and 
his fist rocketed up from the top of his 
boot. 

Pete Scollard hit the floor on his 
shoulder blades. His boot heels 
thumped down in the instant, and te 
lay still. Hughie, dripping blood, bent 
over him, caught him under the arms, 
lifted him and dragged him outside and 
down the commissary steps. He lugged 
on for the bunk house. He was half- 
blinded and there was a fearful ringing 
in his head. The tree boughs above | 
seemed to be roaring words at him: 

“That’s the old fight! Lad, you’re 
yourself at last!” 

Hughie opened the bunk-house door 
and lugged the still unconscious top- 
loader inside. The loggers stared, open- 
mouthed, but said nothing. Hughie 
said nothing. Speech was superfluous. 

All that Hughie had to say was 
spoken into the telephone a few mo- 
ments later: 

“Camp Seven. If you want this 
camp run by me I gotta have the stuff. 

This stuff: First, one new jam- 


mer. Huh? Big order? ’S 
nothin’. Got thirty-two pages. . . . 
Call you in the mornin’ then. . . . 
Ri’. S’long.” 


It was done. And even as his hand 
left the receiver an overwhelming 
weariness captured him, weighted his 
eyes. His head nodded. His bruised 
lips whispered : 

“Boom on, old trees. Got to fight 
’er out together. What we’re made for 
—tha’s us, huh? Can’t go haywire— 
simply can’t. Die first—yeah He 

His head dropped suddenly on his 
crossed forearms. He slept. The trees 
boomed on in the storm. 
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In Five Parts 


Part I 


Mat Sears, of Nantucket Island, emulates his daring ancestors 
and sails for the tropics on the wildest, maddest mission any man 
ever attempted. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ISLANDER. 


HE island of Nantucket lies in 
the Atlantic Ocean about thirty 
miles south of the southern 

shores of Cape Cod—a _ curiously 
shaped island semething like a wedge 
with streamers extending frem the two 
corners, its point rounded neatly by the 
action of wind and wave. 

The permanent population of the 
island is about three thousand people, 
swelled in summer by several thousand 
vacationists. 

In winter it is often cut off from the 
mainland by fields of ice so thick that 


the steamer from Wood’s Hole is com- 
pelled to abandon its daily trip. 

It is a queer patch of sand in the 
great ocean, a place of stunted trees and 
scrub growth and _ wide-stretching 
meors cevered with scanty salt grass 
acress which the sea breeze, impreg- 
nated with moisture, sweeps continu- 
ously. 

It is a place of sand dunes arid high 
sand hills, of cranberry bogs and golf 
clubs, of wide-spreading pastures upon 
which cattle fare badly, and queer, 
weather-beaten little houses. 

In Nantucket Town itself, however, 
stand solid, brick structures, erected 
during the prosperous days before the 
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Civil War, and atop the high places and 
incongruous rookeries of summer ho- 
tels of wood, old-fashioned but com- 
fortable. 

The quaintness of Nantucket for 
many years made it a popular summer 
resort, but in the face of the restless- 
ness of modern folks, this prosperity is 
on the wane. City dwellers no longer 
spend months in remote beach resorts, 
living in bare hotels and amusing them- 
selves primitively; they prefer to roam 
far in their motor cars, stopping for a 
day or two at.grandiose roadhouses. 

For a long time Nantucket refused to 
acknowledge the automobile, and even 
now that cars are permitted and con- 
crete roads have replaced the sandy 
paths of olden days, it is difficult to 
transport an auto to the island; cars 
must be booked on the steamers for 
weeks in advance. 

The people of Nantucket, the natives, 
are of sterling Anglo-Saxon stock like 
their neighbors in Massachusetts— 
long, lean angular Yankees who have 
lived nearly three hundred years out in 
the ocean; or, at least, their blood has 
been there for three centuries. 

They are languid, easy-going, reticent 
and decent folks who do not warm to 
the summer visitors, though what in- 
dustry remains is supported by the va- 
cationists. 

Over the doors of ship chandlers’ 
shops the signs of famous firms re- 
main, though the business has dwindled 
to nothing. There are still to be found 
offices of those who owned fleets of 
whaling and packet ships, where some 
sort of business is being done, though 
the fleets have vanished from the seas. 

The imposing mansions of the old 
sea captains still stand, with the cu- 
polas from which the wives watched 
for the return of husbands who had 
been three years in the South Seas on 
whaling voyages. 

In one of these mansions Cotton 
Mather Sears was born, and on the 
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streets and in the gardens of Nantucket 
he spent his early days. He was the 
great-grandson of Captain Obadiah 
Sears who commanded the Hulda. 
Sears, a notable whaling ship, the 
grandson of Luther Sears, who was 
lost off the coast of Africa in a trading 
bark which had “Nantucket” painted on 
her stern as her home port, and the son 
of Benjamin Sears, who owned the an- 
cestral home and who drove the mail 
bus between. Nantucket Town and Sias-’ 
consett. 

Benjamin Sears was a tall, lean, lack- 
luster man with a drooping, brown 
mustache, who had martied, when he 
was younger and more animated, Fanny 
O’Brien, a Boston girl imported: to 
teach in the local primary school.. He 
made about twenty-five dollars per 
week from his mail driver’s contract, 
and he had an income of eighteen -or 
twenty dollars from rents of several 
houses and a few securities, which was 
all that remained of the whaling for- 
tune of sixty or seventy thousand dol- 
lars accumulated by his grandfather. 

Mrs. Sears had protested bitterly 
during the first years of their marriage 
against the lack of ambition of her hus- 
band, but the spirit of old Nantucket 
had tamed her turbulent Irish blood 
and now she was contented, for they 
had their home and enough income to 
get along as well as anybody else. 

Mixed marriages—for any marriage 
in which one of the partners was not 
an islander were considered mixed in 
Nantucket—were very infrequent. Had 
Ben Sears married one of his own kind, 
most likely Cotton Mather, usually 
known as Mat, would not have sup- 
plied sufficient interest for a story, but 
he had the blood of the O’Briens in his 
veins, and, as everybody knows, the 
O’Briens were kings of Ireland at a 
period when only men of action were 
able to get along in the little green isle. 

Mat was a lively, handsome kid, 
rounder in face and figure than the 
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other children of the town, quicker in 
his studies, and quicker in his temper; 
but he had appealing qualities and 
everybody liked him. 

‘Mrs. Sears used to contemplate him 
and nod her thead and tell her husband 
that that boy wouldn’t live all his life 
on a dot of sand out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. And Mr, Sears would grunt 
and retort: 

“Best place in the world. Be a fool 
if he don’t.” 

However, Mat was twelve years old 
before he began to make definite plans 
for getting away to see the world. 

Some distance outside the town was 
a white, two-and-a-half-story building 
set in a couple of acres of ground sur- 
rounded by a picket fence and this was 
the town poorhouse. On pleasant sum- 
mer days the half dozen inmates were 
visible to persons passing on the Scon- 
set buses as they strolled leisurely about 
the grounds, or puttered about a garden 
patch or sat on a bench near the road. 
Among the inmates was a very ancient 
man with a high hat of black beaver 
and a very threadbare, blackish-green 
frock coat. Mat had seen him when he 
rode on the mail bus beside his father, 
and asked questions about him. 

“That’s Cap’n Hezekiah Nickerson,” 
said Mr. Sears. “Guess he must be 
*bout a hundred years old. Used to be 
capn of a whaling bark that sailed 
from Nantucket Town.” 

After that Mat always looked for 
the old man and was disappointed if he 
didn’t see him out of doors. In the 
parlor of his own home—a room rarely 
us*d nowadays—there was a picture 
of his great-grandfather Obadiah, a big 


florid man with a fringe of jet-black: . 


whiskers around his chin, who wore a 
very tall beaver hat and a long frock 
coat. 

Mat knew it was the uniform of 
the old-time sea captain, and that he 
was accustomed to stand on his quarter- 
deck with a brass speaking trumpet in 
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one hand, while he held the hat of au- 
thority in place with the other. 

“How come Cap’n Nickerson is in 
the poorhouse, when we live in our own 
mansion?” he demanded of his father. 

“Hezekiah sailed in the bad times for 
whalers,” said Mr. Sears. “Your great- 
grandfather belongs to the palmy days. 
The old man has been living on the 
town for thirty years or more. ’Pears 
like he’ll never die.” 

“Ain’t he got any little grandsons, fa- 
ther ?” 

“Nope. 
gone.” 

This made Mat very sorry for th 
poor old captain, and it occurred to him 
that he might be glad of a volunteer 
grandson to talk to in his old age. So 
it happened that Mat tramped out to 
the poorhouse on his. two chubby legs 
a few days later. The sun was warm 
and he knew the inmates would be out 
of doors. He peered through the fence 
at Captain Nickerson, who sat alone on 
the bench twenty feet away, leaning 
on his cane and looking into space in 
the vacant manner of the very aged. 

“Hello!” piped up Mat through the 
pickets. “I heard about you, Cap’n 
Nickerson.” 

A smile split the ancient face into 
a million wrinkles and betrayed that 
there were no teeth in the old jaws. 

“My, my!” he croaked. “I thought 
folks had forgotten all ’bout me years 
an’ years agone. Come in, Bub. Let 
me look at ye.” : 

Mat had hoped for an invitation and 
he scrambled expertly over the fence, 
approached to within three feet of the 
old man and gazed at him curiously. 

“You’re a hundred years. old,” he 
marveled. 

A cackle from the captain. 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t say I was 
and I wouldn’t say I wasn’t. Pretty 
near it, boy, What’s your name, may 
T ask?” 

“Cotton Mather Sears. 


All his kin are dead and 


My great- 
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grandfather was the cap’n of a whaler. 
His name was Obadiah Sears.” 

“You don’t say! You don’t say! 
Your great-grandfather.” The bleared 
old eyes inspected him kindly. “Lad, I 
sailed with Cap’n Obadiah sixty years 
ago—or maybe it was seventy-five. I 
don’t remember. A fine, big man with 
black whiskers. He was lost at sea, 
he was.” 

“Did you know my _ grandfather, 
Cap’n Luther Sears?” 

“T should say I did. He was my first 
mate on three voyages. It was him that 
was lost at sea, now I remember. Your 
great-grandfather died in his bed in the 
big house on the hill.” 

“That’s where I live,” said Mat 
proudly. 

The old man sighed and made a com- 
prehensive gesture. 

“And here’s where I live. Not so 
bad, though. Plenty of fresh air and 
a good bed to sleep in; and I guess the 
food is bad, but I only eat bread and 
milk.” 

That was the beginning of a friend- 
ship which lasted two years until Cap- 
tain Nickerson died. Mat was sur- 
prised to find that he had only been 
ninety-one years of age instead of a 
hundred, but that did not affect his 
grief. He. was the only mourner for 
one who had outlived his generation. 

They held innumerable conversations 
during those two years. Delighted to 
find an ardent listener, the old man 
held forth at great length on his adven- 
tures, and undoubtedly some part of 
what he said was true. 

He had gone to sea as a cabin boy at 
the age of ten, and that was in 1837. 
He had followed the sea as a whaler, 
a trader and an officer on a packet ship, 
and finally as captain of a ship until 
1890, during the half a century when 
the life of a mariner was most romantic. 

He painted word pictures for the 
boy, and what his failing memory 
omitted the eager imagination ‘of the 
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youth finished and embellished. From 
him Mat learned of the great world and 
the seven seas that wash its continents 
and islands. 

Vividly he saw the South Sea Islands 
in the days before the coming of the 
missionaries, the wicked black canni- 
bals, the beautiful brown girls of the 
Polynesian ports. 

He thrilled with the storms that be- 
set the sailing ships that rounded the 
Horn. He sat in taverns in sunny 
Spain while guitars and tambourines, 
in contagious rhythms, accompanied 
svelte and supple Spanish dancing girls. 

He saw the blazing ports of Suez and 
Colombo and Singapore. He heard 
with bated breath of fights with Malay 
pirates when Yankee sailors, armed 
with pistols and cutlasses, repelled 
naked brown beasts who swung the 
deadly creeses. 

He learned of wild revels in Buenos 
Aires, in Hongkong and Marseilles, for 
the old sea captain would forget the 
youth of his auditor as he lived over 
again the high spots of his broiling 
past. There were races between Yan- 
kee clippers and British packet ships; 
there were fights with sharks, and sav- 
age battles with mighty whales. 

He learned of the islands of the 
south Atlantic where the sun never 
shines, and which are peopled by 
strange birds. And there was a tale of 
the looting of a Buddhist temple in 
Ceylon which he made the captain re- 
peat over and over again. 

Through the eyes of this ancient, 
Mat saw a world that doesn’t exist any 
more—a free, wild and primitive world 
where passion flamed and cold steel set- 
tled all disputes. He did not know that 
this world has grown pale and cold and 
law-abiding; he supposed it was still 
beyond the ocean which lapped all sides 
of Nantucket and called to him as the 
sirens called to Ulysses. 

Captain Nickerson was always a 
mighty man in these tales, a Hercules 
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of achievement, a Don Juan, a Ulysses, 
and it was not for Mat to doubt him. 
As he prattled of his past and related 
his great deeds, the poor old pauper 
forgot that for a generation he had 
been a public charge. Of course, he 
lied, but he did not have to lie about 
places and peoples for he had been 
everywhere and seen everything. It re- 
stored his self-respect that Mat loved 
and admired him, and the two years of 
their friendship, delightful as they were 
to Mat, made Captain Nickerson a 
happy man who died with a contented 
smile on his old lips. 

Benjamin Sears was far from sus- 
pecting what the friendship with the 
ancient seaman was doing to the soul of 
his son. He told his wife he saw no 
harm in the boy talking to that “anti- 
quated liar.” Mrs. Sears knew, how- 
ever, that Mat was burning with ambi- 
tion to emulate the accomplishments of 
the skipper, and she was glad. Al- 
though she was contented, herself, to 
spend her life in the backwater of the 
island, she wanted her boy to amount 
to something, to go out where there 
were live folks instead of ghosts, and 

‘play a man’s réle in the world. She 
was willing to let him go, for she was 
that kind of a mother, although she 
knew that his departure would make life 
very dreary for herself. 

In school Mat was the marvel of all 
in geography, and his interest in history 
was highly gratifying to his teachers. 
He graduated from grammar school at 
the head of his class a few months after 
Captain Nickerson had been laid away, 
and contemplated then the matter of 
running away from Nantucket. How- 
ever, Mrs. Sears, who understood her 
boy, succeeded in convincing him that 
he must go on through high school be- 
fore he went adventuring; that an un- 
educated young man stood a bad chance 
of winning under modern conditions; 

_ and that when he had his diploma she 

would induce his father to let him go 
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to New York, and provide him with 
some money on which he could live 
until he got his start. 

There is little sense in making plans 
in this world of ours, because fate per- 
sists in disregarding human intentions. 
Benjamin Sears, who had complained 
for years about a pain in his side and 
who had refused always to consult a 
doctor, died of heart failure when Mat 
was in his senior year in high school, 
and the tiny income was not sufficient to 
support his widow. Mat had to take a 
job driving a bus between Sconset and 
Nantucket Town during the summer 
months. 

He met the steamers coming from 
Wood’s Hole and Martha’s Vineyard, 
loaded up with city people bound for 
Sconset, and rattled them over the 
seven or eight. miles to the weird little 
settlement on the farther side of the 
island. 

There were theatrical folks from 
New York—beautiful actresses, grave 
and dignified men of studied speech, 
and old and wrinkled women who had 
long since retired from the stage but 
who continue to visit the theatrical sum- 
mer colony at Sconset. He liked them 
better than the shop girls and clerks 
from Boston, Rhode Island and New 
Bedford, who came to spend their vaca- 
tions in Sconset; but he could not see 
why any of them wished to waste their 
time on the desolate moors and yellow 
sand dunes of the little resort. 

Mat hated Nantucket Island, hated 
it more every day, because it was his 
prison, and he could not understand 
why people who lived out in the world 
ef activity should seek its remote se- 
clusion. He dreve that bus for three 
summers, and in the winter time he 
treve the truck for the town butcher. 
What was the sense of having a high- 
school diploma, he asked himself, when 
a fellow was nothing but a truck driver? 

He might have flirted with pretty 
summer girls as did other Island boys, 
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but he had an inferiority complex be- 
cause of his occupation and so kept 
away from them. Emancipation came 
from an unexpected source when Mrs. 
Sears’ father died in Boston and left 
her enough money so that she could 
continue to live comfortably, without 
the help of her stalwart, but badly paid, 
son. 

“Now may I go, mother?” he asked, 
when the news of her legacy came. 

Her eyes filled with tears, but she 
nodded bravely. 

“T want you to go, Mat,” she said. 
“You come of one of the finest families 
in the land and your ancestors were big, 
audacious men, the kind that established 
this country and accomplished worth- 
while things. If you stay in Nantucket 
you will get lazy and lazier, and first 
thing you know you'll be content to 
drive a butcher’s truck. Your poor fa- 
ther wasn’t always the way you remem- 
ber him. I suppose you'll go to New 
York.” 

“Yes, but I don’t think I'll stay 
there,” he answered. “I don’t want to 
be a clerk in an office in New York. 
What I am doing is more healthful than 
that and just as important. I’m going 
to see the world.” 

“But you mustn’t be a sailor. Sailors 
don’t amount to anything nowadays.” 

“Since steam came in they’re nothing 
but deck swabbers. I’ll do something 
different; I don’t know just what.” 

“But you'll have to come back to see 
me every now and then, dear. I'll only 
live to be here when you come.” 

“Tl take you with me,” he proffered 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Sears smiled tenderly, but shook 
her head. : 

“Nantucket is all right for a woman. 
I’ve lived here for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. All my friends are here, and I 
have my home and my memories. I 
haven’t any wish to see the world, Mat. 
When I was your age I was curious as 
you are, but that was a long time ago. 
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I wouldn’t be surprised if this was as 
nice a place as any, after all.” 

“Don’t worry. Till come home 
often,” he promised. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ADVENTURER, 


T the age of twenty-five Mat Sears 
was an advertising solicitor for a 

New York newspaper, and he had seen 
no more of the world than can be 
found on Manhattan Island. Four 
years before he had come from home, 
got himself a place to live and offered 
himself to the lightning of adventure; 
but such is the remoteness of the chance 
of being struck by lightning, that a man 
might linger in one spot a hundred years 
and die there of old age without ever 
being seared by a bolt from the sky. 

The boy scrutinized the advertising 
columns of the newspapers for a long 
time, without ever finding an ad which 
called for a bold and venturesome youth 
seeking a dangerous mission. After a 
few weeks it was necessary for him to 
get a job or.go back to Nantucket, and 
he became a night clerk in a hotel. 

This did not last long, and he went 
forth as a canvasser for cheap jewelry, 
in which trade he turned out to be a 
failure. Following this he was a dish- 
washer in a restaurant, a stevedore on 
the docks, a truck driver, an operator 
for a detective agency, and finally he 
solicited classified ads for a newspaper. 

Despite his vicissitudes the liked New 
York. After his life in a scantily popu- 
lated island he adored the throngs. He 
enjoyed riding on crowded subway 
trains; he mingled with the multitudes 
in Times Square at the theater hour, he 
went to baseball games and sat happily 
in the sun on the bleachers amid the 
howling mobs. Always he hoped that 
something would happen, something 
unusual and thrilling, but nothing ever 
did. 

The paper he worked for was not 
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popular with advertisers and he received 
more rebuffs than orders; but he didn’t 
mind very much. It was something to 
be meeting people whom he had never 
seen before, people whose faces, occu- 
pations and incomes were not as well 
known to him as were his to them. 

At twenty-five he was an inch under 
six feet in height, weighed one hun- 
dred seventy pounds, was as strong as 
an ox, as healthy as a horse and as 
eager as a whippet. He loved life, en- 
joved every minute of living, was still a 
youth and confident that big things were 
ahead of him. He had gone around 
with girls a little, but not much, for 
modern girls have extravagant ideas 
and his purse had always been too slen- 
der to make him attractive to the type 
he encountered. 

The bell rang for Mat Sears the 
morning he dropped into the shop of 
Lever Brothers, arts and antiques, on 
Madison Avenue near Fifty-seventh 
Street, in search of business. He car- 
ried a clipping from the Chronicle of an 
advertisement of some exceptional Nor- 
man chimneys which Lever Brothers 
had received from Europe, and which 
were intended for the eye of wealthy 
home builders who, in their houses, 
would be glad to incorporate fireplaces 
as old as William the Conqueror. As 
Mat represented a popular newspaper 
whose owner was anathema to the kind 
of people who bought Norman chim- 
neys, his visit was a forlorn hope; but 
he had been told to go there and he al- 
ways obeyed orders. 

Lever Brothers was a fantastic place, 
part curiosity shop, part storage ware- 
house, part art store, part junk dump. 
There was supposed to be several mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods jammed 
into this old aristocratic residence that 
had turned commercial, yet the main 
part of the business was of a sort that 
never taxed the storage facilities of the 
establishment. Lever Brothers pur- 
chased castles in Europe, transported 
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them in pieces to America, and set them 
up on estates exactly as they had been 
before. 

Mat entered, brushed by several 
richly clad women—who poked in the 
junk piles and absorbed all the attention 
of the frock-coated clerks—walked 
briskly to the rear and boldly pushed 
open a door marked “Private,” being 
well aware that if he stated his business 
to a clerk, he would not get a chance 
to speak to one of the proprietors. 

Mr. Charles Lever, a stout, clean- 
shaven, red-faced, well-groomed man, 
sat alone before a huge Chinese table 
which he used as a desk, and looked up 
in surprise at the unannounced visitor. 

“May I speak to one of the Lever 
Brothers?” asked Mat breezily. 

“T am Mr. Charles Lever. What can 
I do for you, sir?” 

Mat flourished his clipping. 

“In case you haven’t sold all your 
Norman chimneys,” he said, “I thought 
I might persuade you to run this ad in 
the Sphere.” 

Lever swung around and inspected 
the impudent solicitor. 

“How the deuce did you get in here?” 
he asked with some asperity. 

“Just walked in. Nobody tried to 
stop me. I’m sure you would find it 
profitable to use the Sphere, sir.” 

The art dealer’s face relaxed as most 
people’s faces relaxed when Mat got a 
chance at them. Had he represented a 
popular medium, he would not have 
been an unsuccessful solicitor. 

“You ought to know that your paper 
is no good to us. Do you know what 
one of my Norman chimneys costs?” 

“Haven’t the remotest idea, sir.” 

“About thirty thousand dollars. You 
understand now how I should be wast- 
ing my money by advertising in the 
Sphere.” 

“T don’t see it, sir. It doesn’t fol- 
low that a popular newspaper does not 
have wealthy readers as well as poor 
ones, and the kind of a man who would 
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stick a Norman chimney into a modern 
home isn’t so elegant and refined that 
he can’t laugh at our comics.” 

Mr. Lever leaned back in his chair, 
crossed his legs and chuckled. 

“You said something there, young 
man,” he admitted. “However, I think 
that more of the millionaires I want to 
reach read the Chronicle rather than 
your paper, so I don’t believe I can af- 
ford to experiment with you. Now, if 
I was advertising for a man to do some 
work for me, I might use the Sphere.” 

“Well,” Mat said, with a broad smile, 

“so long as you give me an ad, I don’ t 
care what it’s about.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t get the kind of 
a man I want from an advertisement,” 
said Mr. Lever slowly. “I do need a 


man, but with such qualities that he 


isn’t sy to need to read want adver- 
tisements.” 

“What kind of a man do you want, 
sir?” inquired Mat. 

The art dealer had grown serious and 
he drummed on his table with fat, 
white, well-manicured fingers. 

“A superman is what I need,” he 
stated slowly. “A fellow with nerve, 
address, tact, guile, determination, great 
force and energy, audacity, intelligence 
—oh, there is no such man!” 

“What do you want him to do?” de- 
manded Mat with shining eyes. 

Lever smiled. “Well, he might have 
to overthrow a government. There is 
no such man.” 

“T was wondering if I would do,” 
sighed the youth. 

“You have nerve, anyway, or you 
would never have broken into my office. 
I don’t think you could qualify in other 
respects.” 

Mat leaned forward eagerly. 

“All my life I’ve been longing for a 
chance to do something big, and Id risk 
my life with the greatest of pleasure 
for an opportunity.” 

“Yes? What’s your name and where 
do you come from?” | 
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“Cotton Mather Sears, sir, and I was 
born and brought up on the island of 
Nantucket.” 

Lever regarded him with new inter- 
est. 

“A Nantucketer. They were great 
men in the old days, those Nantucket 
Islanders—real adventurers.” 

“All my ancestors were sea captains. 
I left Nantucket because I was crazy 
to see the world. .Does this job of 
yours include traveling, sir? You said 
it was to overthrow a government.” 

“Tell me what you’ve been doing in 
New York,” harried the art dealer. 

Abashed, Mat related his various ex- 


-periences, but Lever did not seem re- 


pelled. 

“Outdoor jobs, most of them. You 
must be strong to have worked on the 
docks, yet you talk like a man of edu- 
cation.” : 

“T am a high-school graduate and I 
read a lot.” 

Lever continued to study him. 

“How would you like to be shot?” he 
asked abruptly. 

Mat grinned. “I wouldn’t like it, 
but I wouldn’t mind taking the risk if 
it was worth while.” 

“Speak any Spanish?” 

“T studied it in high school. 
brush up on it very easily.” 

“T’ll take a chance on you,” said 
Lever with decision. “The thing that 
I have in mind is tremendously difficult 
—probably impossible. I happened to 
be wondering when you came in here 
whether there was any way in the 
world to accomplish it. I am willing 
to gamble a few thousand dollars on an 
off-chance, but I warn you that you are 
more likely to lose your life than not, 
and there is small profit in the enter- 
prise unless you succeed.” 

“Just give me the chance, Mr. 
Lever,” Mat pleaded. “What do you 
want me to do?” 

Lever leaned forward. 
eyes flamed suddenly. 


I could 
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“I want you to steal a patio!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Mat gazed at him blankly. 

“A patio? A patio? Isn’t that some 
kind of a Spanish garden, sir?” 

“Yes, of a sort.” 

“But—but—are you kidding? 
cah I steal a garden?” 

“This patio is located on top of the 
Andes, and you have to get it to New 
York. Do you feel competent to un- 
dertake such a mission?” 

Mat swallowed and. ran his tongue 
over dry lips. 

“T don’t understand yet, sir,” he fal- 
tered. “But I know you are not crazy 
and I don’t suppose you would hire a 
man to do something that couldn’t be 
done. If it can be done I think I can 
do it, though I come of honest people 
and I don’t like the word ‘steal.’ ” 

“Shake, young man,” said Lever, 
with a laugh. “I really believe you'll 
do.” 

Mat shook. He was tremendously 
excited and unable to conceal it. 

“Tl explain now,” said Lever. “I 
put it rather cryptically to see how you 
would react. This patio has been 
bought and paid for by a client of mine, 
so it is only technically a theft. How- 
ever, in Colombia, where it is located, 
you would be considered a thief and 
either jailed or executed if you were 
caught removing it.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mat, much relieved. 
“Then that’s all right.” 

“Have a cigar,” said the art dealer, 
Although he did not smoke cigars, Mat 
accepted one and lighted it. 

“A patio is really the inner court of a 
Spanish dwelling,’ Lever said. ‘The 
one in question is located in Bogota, 
the capital of the republic of Colombia. 
About three hundred and fifty years 
ago, Pedro Gonzalez, the greatest archi- 
tect in Spain, was exiled by the king 
and went to South America. He set- 
tled in Bogota, and there he built. a 
house for Don Vincente Portalez, the 
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royal governor. The patio of that 
house is the most beautiful in the world. 
I will show you photographs of it 
later. 

“About fifteen years ago, represent- 
ing a certain American multimillionaire, 
I bought, for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, the Portalez patio, 
and made arrangements to transport it 
to New York—a most difficult task. 
Bogata is the most remote city in the 
world, and the only way to get from it 
to the sea was to ride muleback part 
of the way, travel by a very bad moun- 
tain railway for some distance and fin- 
ish the journey by river steamer. 
Transportation conditions are better 
now, but not much better. 

“The World War broke out shortly 
afterward and the currency of Colom- 
bia dropped in value, as did the cur- 
rency of the whole world except Amer- 
ica. The owners had set a price at the 
existing value of American money in 
Colombian pesos, and when it came 
time to pay, I sent them the sum agreed 
upon. They accepted and then de- 
manded as much again to make up the 
difference between a hundred and fifty 
thousand American dollars and what 
their money was worth. 

“My client is a very shrewd business 
man and he chuckled to think that he 
had saved seventy-five thousand dollars 
through the drop in Colombia money. 
But when the new demand came he was 
very angry, accused the owner of the 
patio of being a brigand and refused 
to pay. Instead, he brought suit in the 
court of Bogota. 

“The thing dragged on, and then the 
court decided that my client must pay 
the price originally agreed upon—one 
hundred and fifty thousand American 
dollars—regardless of the drop in the 
local currency. In a sense they were 
right, and in a sense my man was right. 

“He was furious, of course, and held 
off fora long time; but he wanted that 
patio and so, some years ago, he made 
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the final payment. No sooner was that 
done than the government stepped in 
and called attention to a law forbidding 
the exporting of art treasures. It was 
admitted that the patio belonged to-my 
client, but it must remain where it was, 
and if he wished to enjoy it he must 
move to Bogota.” 

“A fine fix,” laughed Mat. 

“That is the existing situation,” con- 
tinued Lever. “My client is willing to 
pay fifty thousand dollars to the agent 
who delivers to him the-patio that be- 
longs to him, and the doesn’t care how 
the job is done. I can arrange with 
him for all necessary expenses in the 
doing of it. You will have unlimited 
funds.” 

“Let me understand,” said Mat. “I 
don’t see yet how this patio can be 
moved. Won’t the house fall down?“ 

“Not if it is properly propped up.” 

“But it will be destroyed if it is taken 
apart.” 

“Every stone’s position in connec- 
tion with the other stones will be 
marked. The property in question in- 
cludes a colonnade, consisting of sixty 
exquisite pillars supporting a marvel- 
ously carved stone frame; the floor of 
the colonnade, in which the stones are 
laid in a certain intricate design; the 
paved courtyard; and a beautiful mar- 
ble fountain in the center. 

“We have a.set of photographs of 
every part of the patio, charts in which 
every stone is identified, and copies of 
all the carvings. Every detail of the 
court is complete and in our posses- 
sion.” 

“Then I should think you could leave 
the old patio where it is end build one 
just like it,” said Mat with much sapi- 
ence. 

“Certainly we could, but it would 
only be a copy. My client wants the 
original patio. He wants to be able to 
own the masterpiece of a three-hundred- 
year-old Spanish residence, and only 
that will satisfy him. It is the passion 
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for authentic antiques which keeps 
Lever Brothers in business.” 

“It’s sort of foolish, though.” 

“My dear boy, there is no sense in 
accumulating a great fortune if there 
exists nothing that only a great for- 
tune will enable one to possess. Dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies and pearls are 
just colored stones upon which a purely 
arbitrary value has been set, and the 
new craze for buying old palaces, chim- 
neys and patios is a godsend to Ameri- 
can millionaires.” 

- “It ought to take some time to dis- 

mantle this patio. And moving those 
stones would require several freight 
cars and hundreds of mules,” said Mat 
thoughtfully. “How the deuce am I 
going to get away with that?” 

“Tf I knew, the patio would already 
be delivered to my client,” said Lever. 
“As I said, you may have to overthrow 
the government, or, at least, get the law 
repealed prohibiting the export of art 
objects.” 

“Has anything been done?” 

“Two agents have been down there 
and failed. I expect you to fail, but 
my client keeps after me and demands 
action. Diplomacy has gotten us no- 
where and you'll have to try something 
else. If you do you'll probably get 
shot.” 

“Give me the chance,” said Mat. 

“T’m going to have you very thor- 
oughly investigated,” said Lever. “In 
a week come back here and I'll tell you 
whether you get the job.” 


CHAPTER III. 
SOUTHWARD BOUND. 


ON the fruit steamer Esteban, bound 

for Caribbean ports, were nearly a 
hundred first-cabin passengers, among 
whom was Mat Sears. A fortnight had 
elapsed since his momentous interview 
with Mr. Lever. He had made a fly- 
ing visit to Nantucket and said good- 
by to his mother. He had also been 
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taken to call upon Bruce Horton, the 
great oil magnate whose passion for a 
patio was responsible for the adventure 
upon which Mat had embarked. 

“T want that patio,” said Horton. “I 
don’t care how you get it. I don’t give 
a hang if you have to blow up the An- 
des Mountains. You can draw on Lever 
Brothers for all the money you need— 
and you may need a lot of money. You 
look to me like a two-fisted scrapper, 
Sears, and I’ve got more confidence in 
you, though you are a kid, than the men 
that Lever sent down before you. If 
you get into trouble and land in jail, 
I'll try to get you out, but I can’t help 
you if they murder you. Of course, 
you understand that you are working 
for Lever, not me. I can’t be mixed 
up in any South American scandal or 
I'd get called down by Washington. [ll 
spend half a million, if necessary, to get 
my rights, but I won’t pay another 
nickel to the bird that sold me the 
patio.” 

Mat, who had never owned more 
than a few hundred dollars in his life, 
had a letter of credit for ten thousand 
on Bogota, and authority to draw on 
Lever for as much more as he might 
happen to need. He had no notion in 
the world how to go about his business ; 
but he had the optimism of youth, and 
if he failed, at least he had adventured 
in foreign lands. 

He wished old Captain Nickerson, 
the Nantucket pauper, were alive to 
know that this pupil was setting out for 
himself, and he thought the soul of the 
old wanderer might not be far away 
from him at this minute. 

He was going to sail across the 
storied Caribbean, the most romantic 
stretch of ocean in the world. He was 
glittering with happiness, and his joie 
de vivre, so evident in his face and his 
carriage, had already drawn curious 
eyes toward him. 

His fellow passengers dropped -into 
three classes. Half of them were ex- 
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cursionists out for the voyage and a 
chance to see a few exotic ports, after 
which they would return to New York 
on the same ship. A score or so were 
American business men—salesmen  go- 
ing to Caribbean countries to dispose 
of typewriters, automobiles, cash regis- 
ters and agricultural machinery; oil 
men bound for Colombia; fruit men 
headed for Central American ports. 
The remainder were South and Central 
Americans, returning home. Mat was 
supposed to be traveling for pleasure; 
his business was not to be broadcast, of 
course. 

He was seated at table with two 
youths who had signed a contract to 
serve in the oil fields of Colombia for 
three years—rather uncouth young men 
of the type who boss laborers on con- 
tracting jobs; rough but dependable, 
noisy and full of animal spirits, de- 
lighted to find liquor on sale in the 
smoking room at low prices and drink- 
ing too much of it. 

There were twenty-five or thirty 
young women on board, and these were 
in two classes: buoyant, giggling, ath- 
letic and energetic American girls, who 
romped all over the ship and eyed the 
boys rather boldly; and dark, languid 
Spanish-Americans, who were content 
to loll all day in deck chairs, sleeping 
or reading, and who had beautiful black 
eyes which they veiled at the first mas- 
culine glance, with a shyness that con- 
trasted vividly with the effrontery of 
the Yankee damsels. 

Mat saw that it would be difficult to 
meet these Spanish girls, for there was 
always a mother or duenna beside them, 
and the fathers were watchful as 
lynxes. However, they did not appeal 
to him much as their pale skins were 
coated with white powder, giving them 
a curiously uninteresting appearance to 
a young gentleman who preferred 
blondes. 

“You don’t want to think that the 
specimens on board are the best types 
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of Spanish-Americans,” the first officer, 
at whose table Mat sat, remarked. 
“They are all Central Americans from 
coast ports, and there is a touch of both 
African and Indian blood in most of 
them. The pure Spaniard is as white 
as you or me—and a great fellow. We 
often get some beautiful Spanish girls 
on these ships. Some of them have 
golden hair and blue eyes. Now, take 
that red-headed man sitting next to the 
captain. What would you say he was?” 

Mat glanced at the captain’s table and 
saw a slender young man with a face as 
clean-cut as a cameo, a man with gray 
eyes and dark-red hair. 

“American, isn’t he?” 

The officer laughed. 

“He’s a Spaniard from Bogota, Co- 
lombia. Name of Morales. Son of 
one of the richest families in Colombia. 
They’ve been there for three hundred 
years. He’s been to college in the 
United States, and he often travels with 
us. 
“J heard these Colombians are white 
folks,” said one of the oil apprentices. 
“And the girls are corkers.” 

“Not where you’re going,” smiled the 
officer. “All you'll see are black-and- 
tans. The Castilians live on top of the 
Andes in Bogota—the purest blood in 
South America, the Bogoténos; mostly 
descended from noble Spanish families 
exiled hundreds of years ago. You bet 
your life they never mixed their blood.” 

“Have you ever been there?’ asked 
Mat. 

“T should say not,” replied the offi- 
cer. “We’re only in Cartagena a short 
time, and it takes weeks to get up to 
Bogota—the most God-awful trip in 
the world.” 

“Ym sorry to hear that. 
there,’ Mat stated. 

“Then you better go by flying ma- 
chine. There’s a German line of pas- 
senger flyers in operation now. The 
trip up the Magdalena River is the last 
word in horror.” 
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It seemed to Mat that it might be 
worth his while to make the acquaint- 
ance of young Morales of Bogota, for 
he would certainly need acquaintances - 
if he were to accomplish anything in 
that curious city. He tried to bring it 
about casually, but there was no oppor- 
tunity, for Morales had Spanish ac- 
quaintances on board and played bridge 
with them continually. 

Mat had been reading Spanish aloud 
every day since his first meeting with 
Lever, and already was able to read flu- 
ently and to speak what he supposed 
was correct Spanish—in the privacy of 
his stateroom. But his tongue thick- 
ened and he took fright at the thought 
of attempting to use the language to a 
person whose language it was. The 
few South Americans with whom he 
had exchanged words during the first 
two or three days of the voyage spoke 
excellent English. 

In the ship’s library he found a book 
on Colombia and secured from it some 
information regarding Bogota. The 
city had been founded in 1538, almost 
a hundred years before the establish- 
ment of Boston, Massachusetts—which 
was surprising to this Yankee who 
dated the beginning of American his- 
tory from the landings of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans. 

Not only was this Spanish town es- 
tablished on the breast of the high An- 
des, five or six weeks’ march from the 
Caribbean Sea, but he read that it was 
reached almost simultaneously by three 
different bands of conquistadors—one 
company from Cartagena, a second 
composed of Germans in the service 
of Spain from Venezuela, and a third 
led by a rebel against Pizarro, from 
Peru. The knowledge of the daring 
and enterprise of these explorers, fully 
a century before the English became 
audacious, had not been imparted in 
Mat’s New England high-school course. 

He learned that the city was known 
as the Athens of South America, that 
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it had one hundred and sixty thousand 
inhabitants, and that it was nearly as 
hard to reach, except by airplane, as 
when the conquistadors had found it. 

After three or four days Mat’s 
studies were terminated by the determi- 
nation of the American girls on board 
to have playmates, and Mat was forced 
to promenade, go swimming in the small 

‘canvas tank erected on a hatch for- 
ward, play bridge and dance during the 
long, sunny days and the limpid, tropic 
evenings. 

Mat enjoyed himself well enough, for 
he liked girls and had had little oppor- 
tunity for the friendship with them that 
the steamship voyage afforded. But 
there was no particular girl in the lot 
who attracted him especially. 

The sefioritas also danced and prome- 
naded, but with their own countrymen; 
there was very little fraternization, 
though perfect courtesy on both sides. 


Mat enjoyed this glimpse of the great 
Spanish-American city of Havana, and 
astonished his companions by the glib- 
ness by which he gave directions to taxi 
drivers and waiters in their own lan- 
guage; in fact, he astonished himself. 

He was enraptured with the British 
island of Jamaica—an island as 
smoothly governed as England herself, 
though the police, and clerks and offi- 
cials all seemed to be Negroes. One 
saw few whites except at the big tourist 
hotels in Kingston. 

He said good-by reluctantly to the 
tourists at Cartagena. The oil men 
went ashore with him, and also a dozen 
of the Spanish folk, including the red- 
headed Bogoténo with whom Mat had 
yet to exchange a word. 

Cartagena, that mighty fortress and 
treasure city of the sixteenth century, 
whose tremendously stout walls had de- 
fied the adventurers and buccaneers of 
the Spanish Main, had degenerated into 
a small, sleepy village basking in a 
murky atmosphere. 
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Mat went on at once to Calamar, 
where he was to take the river steamer 
for the first leg of the journey to Bo- 
gota. 

He had concluded that he would 
make the trip in the usual way, for that 
patio certainly could not come down by 
airplane, and, therefore, he had better 
be familiar with the route it must fol- 
low. By this time he was fully aware 
of the preposterousness of the enter- 
prise in which he was engaged, and 
astonished at the folly of his patrons 
in spending their good money uselessly. 
Tf their astute Latin-American agents 
had failed, what chance was there that 
an untraveled and rather unsophisticated 
youth might succeed? He knew that 
Lever expected him to fail and was only 
sending him to show Mr. Horton that 
something was being done; but the mul- 
timillionaire certainly ought to know 
better than to waste his funds. 

The steamer Reyes, which was to 
take him up the river, lay at the quay. 
She looked exactly like the pictures he 
had seen of the ancient Mississippi 
River steamers—a stern-wheel craft, 
broad, flat bottomed, about two hundred 
feet long, her lower deck devoted to 
freight, her upper deck reserved for 
passengers, 

On the advice of the purser of the 
Esteban, he thad purchased blankets, 
mosquito netting, gaiters and gloves, 
for the insects on the Magdelena River 
are world-famous for their ferocity; 
and he followed the Indian boy who 
carried his bags up the gangplank and 
aboard the vessel, with a delight which 
discounted all anticipation of hardships. 
This was adventure; this was seeing the 
world. 

Negroes were carrying wood on board 
the steamer in bundles of three-foot 
logs, and- disappearing with them into 
the depths. Another relic of the Mis- 
sissippi—the boat burned wood just as 
our Own pioneer steamers used to do. 
This gave him a thrill. The pages of 
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time seemed to be turning back, and the 
world of old Captain Nickerson was 
returning, alluring and promising. It 
was hotter than the mischief and he was 
perspiting at every pore. 

“Among the several score of cabin pas- 
sengers he recognized a number of the 
Spanish-Americaris who: had’ been on 
the fruit steamer. And there were also 
the oil engineers, demanding the loca- 
tion of the barroom. — 

At Calamar the river was ‘broad and 
the current swiftly moving. Native 
boats were passing; people were assem- 
bled on the pier, weeping and wailing 
as though their friends on board were 


going around the world instead of up a- 


river. True, the voyage on this stern- 
wheel steamer would take as long as 
it takes an express steamer to sail from 
New York and back again, but, after 
all, it was only a river, not an ocean, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MIGHTY RIVER. 


THE stateroom assigned to Mat was 

small and fiercely hot and gave forth 
a musty smell; so he remained there 
just long enough to deposit his pack- 
ages, including the blankets and mos- 
quito nets, and got out again into the 
air. 

It was sailing time. The lines were 
cast off, the whistle blew and the 
steamer puffed and fussed her way out 
into the stream. The village of Cala- 
mar vanished with the first bend in the 
river, and already they were in a tropic 
wilderness—a steaming jungle. Mat’s 
eyes kindled as the surveyed the dense, 
dark-green growth on the river banks, 
topped with the fronds of palm trees. 

“And how do you like Colombia, 
Mr. Sears?” said a pleasant voice close 
beside him. He turned to recognize the 
red-headed Bogotdno, 

“T am very much thrilled, Mr. Mo- 
rales,” he replied. “It’s my first experi- 
ence of the tropics.” 
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“I was surprised to-see you come on 
board this steamer, for I supposed you 
were making the cruise like most of 
your countrymen and countrywomen. 
If I had known that you were for the 
interior of my: country, I should have 
made’ your acquaintance sooner.” 

“Why, thank you. I’m delighted. to 
talk with you now. I am very ignorant 
of Colombia, I am ashamed to admit, 
and I would like to ask you: some ques- 
tions.” 

“By all means.’ 

“Well, I eee that it is Ais 
six hundred miles to the point where 
we shift to a railroad, yet the boat 
schedule calls for eight days. How can 
we possibly move so slowly?” 

The Bogoténo smiled. 

“In the first place, the river current 
runs from three to six miles an hour. 
It is one of the most tortuous rivers. in 
the world and is full of shoals, snags 
and sand bars. We have to make many 
stops to take on wood for fuel, and as 
soon as it gets dark we have to tie up 
to the bank until daylight or we should 
be aground in an hour. May I ask 
what is your destination?” 

“Bogota. ” 

“Indeed?” the said with interest. “TI 
am a Bogotdno, though I live much of 
the time in the United States. Is it 
presumption to ask if you ‘have busi- 
ness there?” 

“Not at all. I happen to have come 
into some money, and I had always 
heard that Bogota was the most diffi- 
cult of all cities to reach, so I came for 
the fun of it.” 

Morales looked amused. 

“You will be cursing your impulse 
before you have been very long on the 
Magdalena. I usually fly directly from 
Barranquilla, but I found a letter from 
my father upon my arrival, asking me 
to escort an aunt of mine and her- 
daughter back to the city from Barran- 
quilla. Neither of them would trust 
themselves in an airplane, so here I am. 
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T must go now and inquire how the 
ladies are faring.’ He bowed and 
moved away, leaving Mat delighted 
with his new acquaintance. 

The young Bogotdno spoke English 
with meticulous correctness. He pos- 
sessed great charm of manner, was to- 
tally lacking in self-consciousness and 
had made Mat feel at ease with his first 
remark. He was totally different from 
the Yankee’s preconceived notion of a 
Spaniard. Morales had very regular 
features—an oval face with a long, nar- 
row chin; and there was something in 
his gray eyes that wasn’t Anglo-Saxon. 
But his skin was fair and his hair much 
redder than Mat’s own thick thatch. 

It would have been difficult to say 
just in what respect he suggested the 
Latin instead of the American; perhaps 
it was because he was better looking 
and had more polished manners. Mat 
hoped he would see a lot of Morales, 
and wondered what the ladies under his 
protection looked like. 

The heat increased as the morning 
waned, and the humidity grew almost 
unbearable. Mat had come aboard in 
white linen, but found the light material 
oppressive. Myriads of mosquitoes 
and other voracious insects, which had 
come joyously out of the jungle to greet 
the steamer, buzzed and hummed about 
the deck and attacked the passengers at 
all vulnerable spots. Nearly everybody 
was draped from head to foot in mos- 
quito netting, so Mat hastened to don 
his gauze armor—but not before he had 
been stabbed by scores of the tiny pests. 

He thirsted exceedingly and found 
the barroom overcrowded and hotter 
than anywhere else, yet its iced drinks 
made up for everything. For hundreds 
of years Caucasians have succeeded in 
existing in the tropics, which were 
never intended as a residence of men 
with white skins. But their lives must 
have had few advantages over that of 
condemned souls in the infernal regions 
before the invention of the ice-making 
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machine. No longer do white men go 
stark mad in the torrid places of the 
world; when they approach the break- 
ing point, a glass against which ice 
pleasantly tinkles saves their reason and 
enables them to endure. 

In the late afternoon it grew cool and 
damp and there came a lull in the as- 
sault of the insect army, probably be- 
cause the river at this point was very 
wide. Mat found a vacant chair on 
deck, and in a few minutes he was 
joined by Morales. 

“My aunt is ill,” Morales said, ‘and 
my cousin is attending to her. It’s 
frightful, this trip.” 

“T should think your government 
would have found some better way of 
connecting the capital with the coast,” 
observed Mat. : 

“How large a country do you im- 
agine Colombia to be?” Morales asked, 
with a bitter smile. 

“T suppose about as big as one of our 
Western States.” 

“Area in square miles doesn’t mean 
much to any of us,” replied the Bogo- 
tdno. “This country is as large as Ger- 
many, France and Italy together, and 
it is populated by less than six million 
people, of whom two thirds are natives, 
savages or peons. They are penniless, 
ignorant, useful only as laborers, and 
most of them will not work. There are 
about a million white people whose taxes 
support the state. Can you expect them 
to cover a country a thousand miles 
from north to south, eight hundred 
miles from east to west, with a net- 
work of railroads like those in the east- 
ern part of the United States? The 
natural obstacles to transportation are 
tremendous. By far the greater part 
of the country is an unexplored wilder- 
ness, and the Cordilleras are at their 
greatest height and widest extent in 
Colombia. 

“Tt happens that the Caribbean sea- 
board country is, as you see, no fit place 
for white settlement. We had to build 
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our capital at an elevation of nearly 
nine thousand feet, more than six hun- 
dred miles from the sea in an air line 
and over eight hundred by the only 
practical ground route. The Magdalena 
River must always be our chief artery 
of transportation, but, because of its 
shallows and shifting channels, it can 
only be navigated by vessels of this sort, 
which draw three or four feet and 
therefore cannot be speedy. 

“The airplane will be more useful to 
Colombia than any other modern in- 
vention, but commercial transportation 
by.air is still in its infancy. - 

“We have railroads. Considering 
our scanty resources, our railroad mile- 
age is surprising, but the natural ob- 
stacles to the building of railroads make 
the cost almost prohibitive.” 

“I understand?’ said Mat. “Of 
course, you can do no more than your 
resources permit. It is astonishing that 
you have done so well.” 

“We might have done much better 
under more enlightened administra- 
tion,” said Morales bitterly. ‘Panama 
belonged to us, and our government 
could thave consented to the building of 
the Canal under conditions which would 
have enriched us. Instead we defied the 
United States. Our isolated statesmen 
in Bogota were unaware of her 
strength; and we lost our finest prov- 
ince. 

“However, in natural resources our 
small population is very fortunate. We 
have enormous wealth in minerals, oils, 
timber, drugs, rubber—everything the 
world needs, and when our government 
‘permits foreign capital to develop it 
without extortion or impossible restric- 
tions, we shall be the most prosperous 
small nation in the world. You will 
pardon me——” . 

He rose abruptly and crossed the 
deck to join a young woman, who had 
come out of the cabin to stand at the 
rail, She turned on hearing his foot- 
steps, and Mat was instantly aware why 
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no girl had ever irresistibly attracted 
him before. 

He saw a little creature in black who 
lifted a black veil as Morales ap- 
proached, and flashed upon the Bogo- . 
téno a smile of such brilliancy that it 
dazzled the American. Her eyes were 
set wide apart, vividly blue and of ex- 
traordinary length; her nose was rather 
long but perfectly formed, and her up- 
per lip correspondingly short. There 
were tendrils of yellow hair escaping 
from the black-lace mantilla upon her 
head. Her legs were muffled in cotton 
stuff to foil mosquitoes, but her feet 
were the smallest he had ever seen. Her 
figure was thin but deliciously feminine. 

“Why, you darling,’ he murmured, 
wishing fervently that he might meet 
her. But convention prevented him 
even from staring at the vision for 
more than a few seconds. However, 
he was convinced that she had seen 
him, though she turned her shoulder to- 
ward him now and conversed in ani- 
mated fashion with the young Bogo- 
tdno. 

He heard ther laugh, and it was the 
sort of laugh one might have expected 
from such an enchanting person— 
sweet, musical, delicious. He knew she 
must be Spanish because she was the 
cousin of Morales; and, being Spanish, 
she would not be allowed to meet an 
American. He would meet her, all 
right. Morales was practically an 
American and inclined to be friendly; 
surely he would introduce his friend to 
his cousin. If the didn’t, Mat would 
have to find a way. He had to fight 
against a force which had hold of his 
heart and was trying to drag him to- 
ward her at this minute. 

Before the pull became too violent, 
the cause of it returned to the cabin 
escorted by her cousin, which left Mat 
to his thoughts. Mat was not given 
overmuch to reflection upon sentimental 
matters, for the was still in the errant 
age and too concerned with his own 
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business and adventurous future to pon- 
der upon the philosophy of love. But 
he had supposed he would meet a par- 
ticularly nice girl some day who’d like 
him as he’d like her, and that they would 
marry and raise a family. However, 
this would be after he had. knocked 
about, accumulated a competence and 
was ready to settle down—or so he had 
supposed. 

Here was his fate, some years before 
he expected to encounter it, and-before 
he was in a position satisfactory for a 
married man. He was temporarily in 
funds while on this mission. But when 
he had failed—as it seemed he would— 
and if he were alive to return at all, he 
would find himself out of a job, with no 
brighter prospects than he had had be- 
fore he had blundered into the private 
office of Mr. Lever. 

-Here was the woman intended for 
him, but the winning of her was beset 
with obstacles such as race, religion, 
prejudice, family pride, wealth, and all 
sorts of things—enough to make a man 
despair. And he didn’t even know if 
she liked his looks. 

Providence worked in a curious way, 
he thought—bringing thus together a 
man from the lonely island of Nan- 
tucket and a girl from the hermit city 
of Bogota, each of whom, until to-day, 
had been in ignorance of the existence 
of the other. One was the descendant 
of Puritan dissenters from the Church 
of England, the other the daughter of a 
line which went back to the Catholic 
conquistadors of old Spain. Having 
done so much, it was up to Providence 
to make them better acquainted. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GIRL FROM BOGOTA. 


HE sun was low in the west and the 
trees on the west bank were turning 
black against the sky. The river glit- 
tered in yellow light. A canoe with 
four practically naked Indians in it was 
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floating down the stream, the boatmen 
content to let the current do their work 
for them. 

On the steamer a group of mestizos 
had clustered forward and were chant- 
ing dolefully but harmoniously, accom- 
panied by sweetly tinkling guitars. 
From the barroom came the sound of 
many ‘voices in loud talk. A few first- 
class passengers were defying the heat 
by promenading up and down the deck. 

A dark-eyed beauty, on the arm of 
a white-bearded man, ogled Mat boldly 
as she passed; but he was hardly aware 
of it. He ignored for a few moments 
a swarm of mosquitoes that settled upon 
him with a jubilant buzzing, but the 
pain of their bites drove him inside 
after a while, and he encountered Juan 
Morales in the companionway. 

“Have you a seat in the dining room, 
Mr. Sears?” Morales asked with ap- 
parent casualness. 

“T hadn’t thought about it.” 

“T presume you intend to sit with 
your fellow countrymen, at whose table 
you were on the Esteban?” 

“T could get along without them,” 
Mat said, his eyes brightening with sud- 


den hope. “They like their liquor too 
much.” 
“Perhaps, then,’ smiled Morales, 


“you would make a fourth at the table 
with Sefiora Openza and her daughter 
and myself.” 

“Why, that is very kind of you,” Mat 
said joyfully. “But I have no wish to 
intrude.” 

“Do you speak any Spanish?” 

“A very little.” 

“The sefiora speaks no English. The 
sefiorita, however, has been at school in 
the United States.” 

“T shall be honored, I’m sure. Only, 
you are sure the ladies would not ob- 
ject?” 

Morales smiled. 

“They are much interested in Ameri- 
cans, and it happens we have no ac- 
quaintances on board, save a few per- 
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sons who were on the Esteban with me 
and who do not interest me.” 

“Do we dress for dinner?” 

“In this heat?. Of course not. At 

seven o'clock, then.” 
- Mat. went to his cabin, unable to 
credit his good fortune. He knew that 
South Americans, as a general thing, 
did not fraternize with North Ameri- 
cans as readily as did Morales, nor did 
they introduce their womenfolks . with- 
out previous careful investigation. It 
might be that Morales feared some ill- 
bred person might be set at his table— 
for the dining room would be crowded 
—and yet it might be he had actually 
taken a liking to Mat Sears. Mat fer- 
vently hoped so. 

Mat blessed his idea of taking the 
river route instead of the airplane. 
These Bogoténos might be of value to 
him when he reached the capital, he 
told himself; might introduce him to 
their friends and put him in the way of 
accomplishing something for his em- 
ployer. However, these were false ex- 
planations. He was going to meet that 
girl, Sefiorita Openza. What might be 
her first name? Dolores? Carmilla? 
Anita? Whatever her name might be, 
it would be soft and sweet, for Spanish 
names of girls were always lovely. 


Mat was waiting at the entrance to 
the dining saloon at seven o’clock, but 
most of the passengers passed within 
before Morales:came with the ladies. 
They were a weirdly assorted array of 
people, these passengers. Some were 
dark, squat, beetle-browed mestizos of 
the lowlands, ranging in color from al- 
most black to pale yellow, clad in cos- 
tumes varying from extreme seediness 
to considerable elegance. Their women 
were almost invariably dressed in black, 
which did not become them, and ranged 
from fat to very fat. Some of the pas- 
sengers were lighter in complexion and 
better dressed—evidently residents of 
such cities as Barranquilla, and Medel- 
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lin, or even Bogota. Some were bla- 
tantly American, like the oil apprentices 
from the Esteban. And there were a 
few thick-necked, shaven-headed Ger- 
man salesmen and a couple of Britons, 
The latter, alone of all the men on 
board, were in evening dress. 

And then came the sefiorita and her 
mother, squired by the red-headed 
Morales. Sefiora Openza was broad of 
beam and double of chin, with dark- 
brown hair and beautiful, short-sighted, 
brown eyes. Doubtless she had been 
very pretty in her time. She wore a 
black-satin evening gown, modestly 
décolleté, with sleeves coming to the el- 
bows and white gloves, and she carried 
a lorgnette with which she inspected 
Mat with a mixture of curiosity and 
hostility. The sefiorita favored him 
with a devastating smile. She was very 
lovely in a blue-silk, form-fitting little 
gown which left her arms and neck 
bare. 

Morales wore white drill, as did Mat 
Sears. 

“Do you speak Spanish?” asked 
Sefiora Openza, in her native tongue, 
after introductions. 

“Only a little, sefiora,’ Mat stam- 
mered in the same language. 

“Good!” she said, with a pleasant 
smile. “I do not speak English.” 

“You may speak English to me,” said 
the sefiorita, laughing. “I’m only back 
from the United States a few weeks.” 

“You speak perfectly,” he assured 
her. He was very red and embarrassed, 
and his confusion. amused the girl. 

The maitre d’hdtel bowed to Morales 
and conducted them to a table for four 
close to a broad window which, despite 
the heat, was tightly closed The din- 
ing room was brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity, and was stiflingly hot. Already 
Mat was perspiring. 

Hardly were they seated when Mat, 
who was facing the entrance, saw ap- 
pear a tall, strikingly handsome, very 
dark young man who looked eagerly 
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over the diners, rested his eyes upon 
the table of the ladies Openza and im- 
mediately made his way toward them. 
He heard Morales mutter something 
under his breath; and then the stranger 
was kissing the hand of the sefiora, 
murmuring compliments, after which he 
did the same for the sefiorita. Morales 
rose courteously, and Mat, of course, 
did likewise. 

The stranger glanced insolently at 
Mat, angrily at Morales and said some- 
thing rapidly in Spanish. Mat did not 
catch the meaning of the remark, but 
he understood the reply of the sefiora. 


“But we did not know you were mak-. 


ing the journey,” the girl said regret- 
fully. “It would have been a great 
pleasure.” 

“Sefior Morales knew -I was on 
board,” said the newcomer. 

“True,” replied the Bogoténo. “Un- 
fortunately, I had invited my friend 
Mr. Sears, who accompanied me from 
New York on the Esteban, to keep us 
company at meals.” 

Again the stranger inspected Mat, 
and there was anger and arrogance in 
his eyes. The man was handsome, but 
in a curious fashion. His thick, wavy, 
black hair curled above each temple to 
suggest horns, and there was something 
faunlike about his sotmber beauty. His 
nose was straight, but the nostrils were 
wide. His lips were very red and too 
full. His smile displayed faultless 
teeth, but it conveyed to Mat no pleas- 
ant sensation; it was more like a wolf 
baring his fangs. 

“Sefior Sears,” he said, with a bow. 

This is Sefior Coronel Ramon Gar- 
cia,” said Morales impassively.. 

“Vour fortune, Sefior Sears,” Garcia 
said with surface politeness. ‘‘Sefiora, 
sefiorita, my salutations.” He bowed 
and was gone. 

“T am sure poor Ramon will not be 
able to eat his dinner,” said the girl, 
with a little laugh, as the men reseated 
themselves. 
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“Tt is most unfortunate,’ observed 
Morales gravely. 

“When my cousin told me of his 
great friend of the steamer, Mr. Sears, 
and asked permission to bring you to 
our table,” continued the sefiorita, “TI 
asked him if you were the person with 
whom he was conversing when I came 
out on deck this afternoon. And when 
he said ‘Yes,’ I was very glad.” 

“Er—thank you very much,” Mat 
mumbled, blushing pink once more. 

Morales, the sefiorita and the sefiora 
now began to talk rapidly in Spanish, 
and Mat gave up trying to understand 
them, puzzling instead over the state- 
ment that Morales had made to Garcia. 
He had told Garcia that Mat was his 
friend and had accompanied him from 
New York on the Esteban, when, actu- 
ally, he had not exchanged a single word 
with the American on the fruit steamer. 
And he had told the girl that Sears was 
his great friend on the steamer, when 
he had only made his acquaintance to- 
day on the river boat. 

It was evident that Morales had ex- 
pected that Garcia would wish to make 
a fourth at the table, and had had such 
a strong reason for preventing this 
from happening that he had scraped ac- 
quaintance with a man of an alien race, 
for the purpose of making Mat a stop- 
gap. 

From Mat’s standpoint, nothing could 
have been more satisfactory ; and, what- 
ever might be the motive of the young 
Spaniard, it was undoubtedly a credit- 
able one. On the other hand, Sefiora 
Openza was not satised with the ar- 
rangement, for it was evident that she 
liked Garcia. She might ask Mat to 
give up his seat in favor of the faun- 
like Colombian colonel. 

The girl had greeted Garcia in very 
friendly fashion, yet she had laughed 
at the thought of his not enjoying a 
the dinner. The piéce de résistance of 
not be in love with him—or, at least, 
Mat hoped she was not. 
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A yellow man, wearing a collarless, 
black shirt with sleeves rolled up to the 
elbows, and soiled, white trousers held 
in place by suspenders, began to serve 
the dinner. The piéce de résistance of 
the meal was sancocho, a souplike stew 
served on a gigantic platter in which 
swam joints of chicken, yams, bananas 
and sections of corn on-the cob, the 
whole flavored much too strongly with 

’ garlic. ; 

Mat had not yet acquired indifference 
to the popular flavoring of all Spanish 
dishes, and the heat and the excitement 
of finding himself beside the girl, with 
whom he was sure he was in love, had 
destroyed this appetite. She also ate 
lightly, saying to him: 

“Formerly I did not mind garlic, but 
now I must get used to it all over 
again.” ae 

Following the stew came dishes of 
bananas, pineapples and mangoes. They 
drank a light red wine from glasses 
filled with cracked ice. 

Sefiora Openza occupied the atten- 
tion of her daughter and Morales al- 
most exclusively during the meal, and 
Mat had few opportunities to talk with 
the beautiful little creature on his left. 
But he was content to feast his eyes 
on her and to consider that this river 
journey would last at least eight days, 
after which they would be together on 
three railroads and another steamer. 

The ladies retired immediately after 
dinner, and Morales, taking Mat by the 
arm, led him out on deck. 

“T owe you a profound apology,” he 
began, “and I hope you will forgive 
me, when you learn the circumstances, 
for bringing you to my table.” 

“You did me a tremendous favor,” 
replied Mat. “TI assure you I was hon- 
ored and delighted.” 

“You heard me tell Coronel Garcia 
that you were my companion from New 
York—and I thank you for not making 
an instant denial. The circumstances 
are these: 
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“My cousin and her mother have 
been living in- New York for some 
months. My cousin has been in school . 
in New York for the past five years, 
and her mother went north to spend the 
winter and then bring her home when 
she graduated from finishing school. 
Garcia made the acquaintance of my 
aunt in New York, and through ‘er 
met my cousin. He came down to Co- 
lombia on the same steamer two weeks 
ago and paid marked attentions to my 
cousin during their stay in Barranquilla. 

“Upon my arrival in Cartagena I 
found a letter awaiting me from my 
uncle, informing me that he wished me 
to.act as their escort back to Bogota, 
and requesting me to keep this man 
away from them. Garcia is a son of a 
bitter enemy of my uncle’s in Bogota, 
and it would be most distasteful to have 
him as a son-in-law. He had been in- 
formed that Garcia was paying court to 
Mercedes ‘and he gave me full authority 
to interfere. 

“I supposed Garcia would remain in 
Barranquilla, for he is attached to the 
garrison there, so you can judge of my 
astonishment when I saw him coming 
aboard this steamer, followed by a por- 
ter carrying his luggage. Knowing that 
the sefiora felt kindly toward him and 
would invite him to sit at our table, I 
was so desperate that I scraped ac- 
quaintance with you and took the lib- 
erty of asking you to make up our 
party. Will you forgive me?” 

“T’m grateful to you,” laughed Mat. 
“T think your cousin is the most beau- 
tiful girl I ever saw.” 

“Oh, yes, she is beautiful,” Morales 
said indifferently. “It would not have 
done for me to ask a countryman of 
ours to join us, because he would have 
considered it a license to make love to 
her. Since you are aware of the cir- 
cumstances, I know I can depend upon 
your chivalric forbearance.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mat, rather 
blankly. 
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“You will excuse me now? I must 


go to discover if there is anything I 


can do for the comfort of the ladies.” 

He was gone and Mat disconsolately 
sought a chair which happened to be a 
rocking-chair—the rocking-chairs being 
idiosyncrasies of Magdalena River 
boats. The moon was rising over the 


jungle and turning: the broad, dark. 


river to molten silver. He saw lights 
on the river—lanterns carried by In- 
dian fishermen at the prows of their 
canoes, which attracted fish to the sur- 
face to be promptly speared. 

It was no longer hot. Cool damp- 
ness came from the river now that the 
heat of the sun had left it—a rather 
penetrating chill, and Mat found him- 
self shivering. It was a joy to be shiv- 
ering. 

Buze-buzz-buzz! The night shift of 
mosquitoes had come on board to spoil 
one’s appreciation of the beauty of the 
moonlight. There had been a brief 
respite, but now the pesky things were 
back again. 

“Sefior Sears,” said a musical bari- 
tone, “do you mind if I sit beside you?” 

“Delighted,” Mat said untruthfully, 
for he did not like Coronel Ramén Gar- 
cia. Unaware of the unfailing courtesy 
of the Spaniards, he wondered if this 
fellow was going to have the impudence 
to ask him to give up his seat at 
Morales’ table. 

“Tt is a beautiful night, is it not?” 
asked Garcia, as he dropped into a rock- 
ing-chair. 

“Heavenly, if it wasn’t for these 
confounded mosquitoes.” 

“One cannot have all he wishes in 
this world,” sighed the officer. “If you 
have business in Bogota, I am aston- 
ished that you have not taken the hydro- 
plane. In an hour it travels what the 
steamer covers in a day.” 

“T have no pressing business in the 
capital, and I thought I might enjoy the 
river trip.” 

“Ah, yes, the prospect of delightful 
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companionship. You are to be con- 
gratulated, sefior.” 
“Thank you,” Mat said curtly. 
“You have known my friend Morales 


‘a long time, is it not?” 


“We are good friends,” he parried. 

“He has lived so long in America 
that he is hardly a Colombian any more. 
He prefers American friends to - his 
countrymen.” ; 
~“T am sure Morales 3 is a wer patri- 
otic Colombian.” 

“Naturally. I also like North Amer- 
ica. I enjoy very much the theaters in 
New York. I find it hard to under- 
stand why one who lives there should 
wish to visit my poor. country.” 

“I presume we travel for the same 
reason you do, for change of scene?” 
inquired Mat. 

“You get a very poor opinion of 
Colombia from the coast, but few 
Americans venture inland where our 
glory is to be found—Bogota. It may 
be possible for me to be of service to 
you, Sefior Sears, in the capital, and if 
so, command me. You come to sell us 
something, no doubt?” 

“You are very kind. No, I am not a 
salesman. J suppose one might say I 
am traveling for pleasure. Bogota is a 
sort of fabled city; it has always fasci- 
nated me.” 

“Indeed? Of tourists we have none 
at all. I certainly hope it will come up 
to your expectations.” 

“T am sure it will.” 

“Perhaps you will take a glass of 
wine with me?” asked Garcia, as he 
rose. 

“Thanks, no. I am going to sit out 
for a while and then turn in.” 

“Then I shall see you to-morrow. 
Good night, sefior.” 

Mat regarded the man’s back rather 
malevolently. Even if Garcia had not 
been an avowed suitor for the hand of 
Sefiorita Mercedes Openza, he didn’t 
think he would like the fellow. He 
was urbane and polished and spoke ex- 
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cellent English, and Mat could take ex- 


ceptions to nothing he had said, but the. 


fellow repelled him just the same. Gar- 
cia seemed snaky. Between Morales 
and Mat, it was going to be hard sled- 
ing for Garcia on_ this journey, even 
if Sefiora Openza was foolish enough 
to like the man. 

-Mat’s bed on the steamer. er been as 
luxurious as man’s ingenuity has. suc- 
ceeded in making a sleeping place; on 
the river boat it was a cot with a strip 
of taut canvas’ to serve as: a mattress, 
and he had-to- furnish his own blankets 
and mosquito covering. 

There was-an electric. fan, a sad-look- 
ing washstand, and nothing more. De- 
spite allthis, he slept soundly for six 
or seven hours, and was awakened by 
the noises of those who had slept on 
deck and who were being turned out 
by the praiseworthy détermination of. 
the crew to wash the decks at six in the 
. morning. 

The river was indescribably lovely in 
the freshness of early morning, and the 
rising sun seemed to be throwing the 
shades of colored lantern slides upon it 
—deep rose, violet, gold and mauve, 
which changed momentarily until it de- 
cided to become blue and opalescent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OVERBOARD! 


ECAUSE of high water and a full 

moon the steamer had been able to 
continue on her course all‘ night. Now 
the jungle on the right bank seemed to 
have given place to a garden country— 
a place of closely cropped, wide-stretch- 
ing, dark-green lawns extending to a 
line of tall trees behind which Mat 
could imagine a great, red-tiled coun- 
try house. It was only an illusion, how- 
ever, for the steamer swerved sharply 
to the right and began to sail right 
through the edge of the green lawn, 
which proved to be a great expanse of 
water grass on the surface of the river. 
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Mat was out on deck, the first of the 
cabin passengers; but the deck travel- 
ers were alert and moving—brown 
mothers feeding their babies, young 
children, naked, being sloshed in tubs 
filled with water dipped up from the 
river.. Two . black-robed Dominican 
monks paced with. dignity up.and. down 


the deck, their lips moving as - they. 


walked and their fingers busy with the 
rosaries which were suspended . from 
their waists. 

A child shrieked and pointed cere 
and high in the air and far to the north 
Mat saw a black speck which rapidly 
magnified until he made out. one of the 
fleet of hydroplanes which have de- 
stroyed distance on the great river. 
Roaring, it passed overhead, cheered by 
the deck passengers; and, attracted by 
the noise, cabin passengers began to 
emerge, rubbing their sleepy eyes. 

There were many birds in sight— 
screaming macaws and other species of 
parrots from the jungle, drawn by curi- 
osity to inspect the lumbering river 
boat. Resting on the deceptive grasses 
were stately herons with white crests. 
Swarms of butterflies boldly flew from 
one river bank to the other, and upon 
a sand bar, around which the steamer 
cautiously skirted, Mat saw a dozen 
long, black creatures, some of great 
length—alligators. 

He thrilled at it all. This was the 
sort of thing that Captain Nickerson 
used to talk about—the wild, primitive, 
savage life that Mat had supposed had 
faded from the modern, cultured world. 

Morales came out on deck and joined 
Mat, who was leaning indolently against 
the rail. The Bogotdéno was shaven and 
in fresh linens, and his greeting was 
warm and friendly. 

“How did you enjoy your first night 
on our great river?” he asked. - 

“T slept well, thank you. And you?” 

“Not so well. I had things on my 
mind. I am afraid I did you a bad 
turn, Mr. Sears, in selfishly consulting 
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convenience and inviting you to my ta- 
ble. Garcia is the sort of Spaniard 
your motion pictures depict—he is hot 
tempered, vindictive, and not above do- 
ing you some injury.” 

“On the contrary, he joined me last 
evening and conversed very pleasantly. 
In fact, he offered to be of service to 
me if I happened to need him.” 

“T fancy he was trying to pump you 
regarding our supposed friendship.” 

Mat smiled. 

“He did endeavor to get information 
in a casual sort of way; but he got noth- 
ing.” 

“He is wildly in love with my cousin. 
He knows I am betrothed, but he is 
capable of imagining that I have intro- 
duced you to the ladies with some ul- 
terior motive, that—er. f 

“A prospective fiancé?” smiled Mat. 

“He might think so.” 

“T could think of nothing more won- 
derful,” Mat said frankly, “than to win 
the affection of your cousin. She is 
the most adorable girl I have ever seen.” 

“You mean you are épris—in love 
with her?” 

“T might easily be.” 

“T am sorry,” said Morales, with 
equal frankness. “The Openzas are 
one of the oldest families of Bogota 
and would not consider a marriage with 
a North American, no matter how 
wealthy.” 

“T do not happen to be wealthy. I 
assure you I have no intention of mak- 
ing advances to your cousin.” 

“T appreciate your attitude. You 
Americans cannot conceive of the pride 
of our first families. The first Openza 
was a Spanish grandee who came out 
as viceroy of Spain in 1595, and no 
member of the family has ever married 
a man whose lineage was not aristo- 
cratic. Bogotdnos, so far as the upper 
classes are concerned, have kept their 
blood purer than any inhabitants of 
South America. Some of the con- 
quistadors married the daughters of In- 
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dian caciques, yet these were never ac- 
cepted on equal terms by the aristoc- 
racy. A touch of Indian blood, though 
it is several centuries old, bans a man 
in Bogota to-day, socially. Politically, 
of course, they have not been able to 
exclude the mixed bloods, but socially 
they do not penetrate far. Garcia’s an- 
cestor in the seventeenth century mar- 
ried an Indian woman. Even if his fa- 
ther was not a political opponent of my 
uncle, that would make him ordinarily 
ineligible for the hand of Mercedes.” 
“I am sure you haven’t got such 
prejudices,” said Mat confidently. 
“The present generation, which has 
had the advantages of education abroad 
and travel, is fairly liberal,” admitted 
Morales. “My own family happens to 


.be pure Castilian like the Openzas, and 


I think I would have courage enough to 
marry where I pleased, but it happens 
I am in love with a girl who is eligible. 
Still, I would not bar Garcia for his 
ancient taint. I happen to dislike him 
because I know him to be cruel, unscru- 
pulous and mercenary, so I am glad to 
act as watchdog for my uncle.” 

“Look!” exclaimed Mat suddenly. 

A child, three or four years old, 
nearly naked and more black than 
brown, had climbed upon the railing 
and perched there, crowing with de- 
light. A wild scream from its mother, 
somewhere forward, caused it to turn 
its head. And, just as Mat spoke, it 
lost its balance and tumbled backward 
into the river. Immediately a score of 
shrieks, male and female, rent the air; 
the officer on the bridge rang the bell 
to stop the engine; and Mat, responding 
to impulse, was on the rail and over- 
board, tearing loose from the restrain- 
ing hand of Morales. 

Mat Sears, thanks to his boyhood in 
Nantucket, was like a fish in the water. 
He rose to the surface and struck out 
for the child, who had been carried by 
the current a score of yards distant be- 
fore the rescuer hit the water. Al- 
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though impeded by his shoes, Mat 
moved swiftly toward the struggling in- 
fant, while the passengers on the 
steamer yipped excitedly and the offi- 
cers shouted. 

The stern wheel had ceased to turn, 
and the captain allowed the current to 
carry the steamer downstream so that, 
when Mat grasped the drowning little 
creature, the vessel was only a hundred 
feet away and drifting down on him. 

He fought against the current, en- 
couraged by the cheers, and saw deck 
hands on the freight deck, which was 
only a foot above the surface of the 
river, standing ready to haul him on 
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board. He was a score of feet nearer 
the boat bearing down upon him, when 
a howl of mortal terror from a woman 
caused the swimmer to look behind. 

There had risen to the surface a 
black, loglike object which was ap- 
proaching much faster than Mat could 
swim and, as he gazed, a pair of huge, 
red jaws opened wide, a dozen feet 
away, and two small, red eyes glared 
wickedly at him. 

If Mat dropped the baby, the alli- 
gator would be satisfied, but Mat did 
not think of dropping the baby. He 
swam on automatically, though he 
thought he was frozen with horror. 


To be continued in the next issue. 


NOISE AS A STIMULANT 


F we could learn what amount of noise will properly stimulate the average person, 
we could prescribe a noise cocktail that would accelerate the workings of every- 
body’s body and mind,” declares Doctor Edward E. Free of the National Safety 
Council. “Of course, this experimentation is only at its beginning, and generaliza- 
tions must be tentative. But it is already obvious that some experts have rated the 
cost of noise on a basis of assumption not justified.” 

That statement, just when the antinoise campaigns are off to a loud and 
booming start here and abroad, suggests that Doctor Free has a big job ahead of 
him. Not only has he got to discover exactly how much noise constitutes a stimu- 
lating cocktail of sound, but he has also got to convince the city dweller that it will 
stimulate to something besides hard language and frazzled nerves. 

It will be no easy matter to find exactly how often the empty and reverberating 
milk can must be bounced against asphalt pavement, and how many rat-tat-tats of 
the electric hammer must split the eardrums, and how much of the general clash, 
clatter and clang of the city streets must echo and reécho down the canyons be- 
tween lofty buildings, in order to make the resultant chorus of noise fill the average 
citizen with pep, power, atid punch. 

On the other hand, when the observer notes the unbroken and almost lethargic 
quiet that prevails in some country villages, where nobody ever hurries and few 
get tuned up to miracles of exertion, he begins to suspect that, as the doctor says, 
there may be in the right amount of clatter a decided stimulant, something like 


the bugle call to battle, an effect of “up and at ’em, boys, and over the top we go!” 
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THE MILK TRAIN 


“By BERTON BRALEY 


O* farms beyond number men leap from their slumber 
When dawn’s growing pink in the skies, 
And barnward they toddle, still hazy of noddle, 
Still rubbing the sleep from their eyes. 
In winter the stable with darkness is sable, 
The cold is acute as a pain; 
But—no use of fretting—the men must be getting 
The milk for the city-bound train; 
No “if” and no “maybe” will do for your baby, 
The milk must be there for the train! 


The milking all finished, with udders diminished, 
The bossies are turned out to browse, 

But that’s just the start of the job on the part of 
The men who are bossing the cows; 

They load the full cans on the trucks and the vans 
In sunshine or snowstorm or rain; 

Then off on the road goes the rich, precious load— 
The milk for the city-bound train. 

Whatever the day be here’s milk for your baby, 
Which fas to be there for the train! 
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Though there be a blizzard that chills to the gizzard, 
Or floods that turn highways to muck, 

It doesn’t much matter, the milk cans still clatter 
By bobsled or flivver or truck. 

The drivers must carry the milk to the dairy; 
Their duty is perfectly plain: 

Through snowdrift or river or ooze, to deliver 
The milk for the city-bound train; 

Though clogged every way be, the milk for your baby 
Must go on that city-bound train! 


Men labor together in all kinds of weather, 
And managers figure and scheme 

So that your small tot’ll be sure of a bottle, 
And you may have coffee with cream. 

You find it adorning your doorstep each morning, 
And never need seek it in vain— 

The milk, that by highway and lowway and byway, 
Comes in to the city-bound train; 

The milk for your baby that will, day by day, be 


Brought in to the city-bound train! 
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8y Roland Krebs 


Prize fighter, manager, and girl friend. Add superstition and 
girl friend’s ex-boy friend. Result—ACTION! 


OST fighters, like all women, 

there’s something wrong with. 

Nine times out of nine the thing 
wrong is some woman. My experi- 
ence is been that just as soon as a glove- 
fitter gets opiumed up over some 
floozie he turns catmeat. 

So, when me and “Dizzy” Dugan 
went into a huddle about was I going 
to become his manager, I asked him, 
“Are you in love—or anything like 
that?” . 

I held my breath, because I was anx- 
ious to pilot a boy like him with a 
micky finn in each mitt, smooth de- 
fense and solid ring judgment. I 
dreamed of the  light-heavyweight 
crown sitting on Dizzy’s dome and me 
beside the throne, burning out bearings 
on adding machines trying to keep track 
of all our dough. 


Well, a goofy expression smeared 
itself across his pan and the glint of a 
guy who smokes the wrong kind of 
pipes gleamed in his eyes. 

“Yes—with the most wonderful girl 
in the world!” he sighed. 

“Bang!” went my dreaming depart- 
ment. 

“Who is this moll?” I asked in de- 
spair. 

“Her name is Daphne,” the one-third 
wit breathed. 

“And the ‘n’ 
grunted. 
tion?” 

“Daphne is an entertainer in the ex- 
clusive Ten Till Three Night Club,” 
Dizzy Dugan explained. “She’s a dar- 
ling girl and a wonderful artist. I 
wish you could have heard her last 
night, playing ‘Sweet, Sweet Sweetie’ 


is silent, I bet,” I 
“What is her—uh—occupa- 
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on the violin! Honest; it left me limp. 


And then she tore ‘Hearts and Flowers’ . 


to shreds. It was then I knew I was 
in love with her.” 

“How long have you known this 
party?” I demanded, feeling seven more 
hairs turning gray on me. 

“Since the night before last,” the lu- 
natic informed with another oversize 
sigh. 

Oh, well! This 
There was still hope. 

“And does Daffy reciprocate your 
affections—if you know what I mean?” 
I nailed him down. 

“Her name’s Daphne,” Diz corrected 
me. “Well, hardly. She’s just been 
disappointed in love and Daphne ain’t 
the fickle type which can flop from one 
love into another. She’s all broken up 
about it. 

“Tt was a soft-clothes dick, an elbow 
in the strong-arm squad, that Daphne 
was all kicked in over—Detective Ser- 
geant Mulligan. 

“Her and him have been childhood 
sweethearts. Daphne’s old man is a 
turnkey down at the Central District 
scraper, and him and the dick are old 
friends. She and Mulligan had a spat 
and it got puffed up into a ruckus and 
then she fed him to the east wind. 
Still, she takes it hard—although she 
looks more cheerful now than when we 
met.” 

I was considerably woozy after tak- 
ing this on the chin, but I was always 
a take-a-chance guy, and so, in spite of 
it all, I shoved a contract and my foun- 
tain pen at Dizzy. 

“T can’t sign no contract to-day,” was 
his ultimatum. “This is Friday. It’s 
unlucky to take any important steps on 
a Friday.” 2 

“Are you superstitious ?” I questioned 
Diz. 

“Well, a little, yes,” he admitted. 

You know, even the hamfat fighters 
are prima donnas and you got to humor 
them. So, I told him it would be O. K. 


smelled _ better. 
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to John Hancock the documents the 
next day, Saturday. 

I took my new cauliflower in my au- 
tomobile to his furnished room and 
it was then I found out that he sure 
enough was superstitious. Not a little 
bit. A whole lot. 

Dizzy suddenly began yelling where 
was some wood in my car. His palm 
itched and that was a sign he was com- 
ing into some money—provided he 
scratched the mitt on wood. Well, my 
car’s a all-steel job, and I had to stop 
at the curb and let him out to rub his 
itchy duke on a telephone pole that was 


wood. 


‘Hooray! The charm worked. Diz 
found a dime on the sidewalk at the 
bottom of the telephone pole. It was 
a Canadian dime. Ain’t that just sim- 
ply swell? 

Two blocks farther on, he jerked my 
hand brake on me and stalled the mo- 
tor. Why? Because he saw a black 
cat crossing ahead of us. M’sieu’ Du- 
gan insisted I right away make a left 
turn at a corner where same are forbid- 
den, claiming it brought you good luck 
to dodge around a black cat. 

Three blocks from there a cycle cop 
flagged me down and gave me a ticket 
—and not to the “Follies,” neither—for 
making that forbidden left turn. Hav- 
ing a copper give you a ticket is one 
of the luckiest breaks a man can get 
Don’t tell me! 

Well, anyways, next day—Saturday 
—I contract-and-fountain-penned Dizzy 
again. 

“T can’t sign to-day, either,” he an- 
nounced. “A bird sat on my bedroom 
window sill this a. m. That’s a sign 
of bad luck.” 

Sunday contracts don’t stick; but on 
Monday, when I braced the tomato 
once more, he still couldn’t do no busi- 
ness with John M. Dotted-line, on ac- 
count of a friend of hisn had dropped 
in that day and laid his skimmer on 
Dizzy’s bed. Laying a hat on a bed is 
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another indication of a horrible misfor-' 


tune if you ain’t careful, so he insisted. 

The funny man phoned me Tuesday 
that he was hurrying right down to 
sign up, the day being just scummy 
with luck for him, him having found 
two pins before breakfast, even, and 
besides he had seen a white horse first 
thing when he looked out of his win- 
dow. 

At midnight I was still waiting for 


him, the lucky dog having been side- | 


swiped by a truck on the way to my 
office. 
the Josephine Hospital. 

He couldn’t make it a deal. on 
Wednesday, because the aurora bore- 
alis was too pink or the Milky Way 
looked slightly curdled or something. 
The same was true on Thursday, which 
then brought us around again to our old 
friend, Unlucky Friday. 

Dizzy Dugan, though, signed on Sat- 
urday. He had dreamed of halibut and 
parsley during the night, which meant 
he was all broken out with a luck rash. 

He signed. I sighed. That was 
over! 

Yeah, but there was a lot that wasn’t 
over—and which IJ ain’t over yet. 

Honest, now; I never before seen a 
dude overwork that charm stuff the 
way Diz done. Why, he even had spe- 
cial pockets built into the hips of every 
‘suit he bought. They weren’t for 
flasks. They were to carry his two 
horseshoes in. 

The lucky pieces he packed aroun 
made up a regular tool kit. He had 
three rabbits’ feet, a buckeye, a box of 
four-leaf clovers, seven bear claws, a 
dried frog skin, a wolf tooth, three 
strings of charmed beads and seventy 
cents in lucky dimes. 

You know, now, a guy like Dizzy 
Dugan is a awful lot of castor oil to 
swallow, but I was sold on him as a 
scrapper. I figured that, if managed 
right, which is what I do, why he had 
a big future—which meant me, too. 


He spent the day unconscious in_ 


‘any afiswer 
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So, I worked right hard for a bout 
between him and “One-two” Talley, 
one of the boys who had worked hisself 
up the ladder toward a start with the’ 
champion. I was sure Dizzy could 
eliminate Mr. Talley, in spite of. Tal- 
ley’s famous one-two punch. 

To get your man a fight’ with One- 
two Talley ain’t as easy as shopping for 
knickknacks in the ‘ten-cent store. Tal- 
ley’s rated aces, but I call him yellow. 
He’s a great one for butting and using 
the elbows—a dirty fighter. 

The guy always drew a crowd, most 
of whom are against him. Therefore, 
“Baldy” Bishop, the big promoter and 
cash-register man, who is czar of the 
glove racket in my neck of the woods, 
was cagy about who One-two signed 
up with. 

“Who did you say this gent is that 
you think ought to have a crack at One- 
two Talley?” asked Baldy, looking at 
his ticker and then phoning his broker 
to sell Amerimex Oil when it hit 107. 

“Dizzy Dugan—a great kid!” I en- 
thused. “He’s got a brain that defies 
detection, but what of it? He’s a sweet 
fighter. That’s what you and me and 
the public are interested in, Baldy— 
fighters, and not poets and such bums.” 

Baldy lit a four-bit rope—the last 
one, by a coincidence—with a gold 
lighter encrusted with diamonds. 

“Dugan? Dugan? If he’s such a 
star-spangled fighter, why is it I’ve 
never heard of him before? I don’t get 
on that name, Dugan. 
Now, on the other hand, everybody 
knows who One-two Talley is. There 
you are. You want me to O. K. a 
match between your nobody and a well- 
known mitt slinger. Nothing stirring! 
We can’t hang your cauliflower on Tal- 
ley’s line—yet. Not till he’s got him- 
self better known.” 

“You mean I got to get Dizzy Dugan 
some publicity?” I inquired. 

“Lots of it!” Baldy said, polishing 
one of his diamond rings with a ini- 
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tialed silk handkerchief—his own ini- 
tials, too. “Before your mutt can dream 
of laying a finger on One-two Talley, 
he’ll have to polish off these dummy- 
johns—Mr. ‘Pittsburgh’ Eddie Joyce, 
‘Baltimore’ Bobby Baskerville, ‘Scran- 
ton’ Solly Steinmetz and ‘Cincinnati’. 
Charlie Whitbread.” 

He read them names off a. list—or 
else out of a Pennsylvania Railroad 
time-table. 

“Then, just as soon’s Dizzy’s got 

these comic strips folded up, he’s ripe 
for One-two, hey?” I- suggested. . 
- “Don’t be so coy,” Baldy came back 
at me fast. “He'll be ready. for One- 
two, only provided he’s got to be a 
‘name’ in the sport. Push your man 
along. What’s he ever done that’s in- 
teresting to George F. Public? Has 
any movie star ever drowned herself 
because he spurned her love for a 
duchess? Does he occasionally dash 
over to African jungles with gun and 
camera? You know; something like 
that. 

“Only, listen, Gus; don’t try to tell 
anybody your pond lily is cuckoo about 
Cicero and likes Shakespeare better 
than the burlesque wheel. The public 
can’t digest a gag like that again for 
some years. You'll have to excuse me 
now. I got to attend a directors’ meet- 
ing at the Fifth National Bank.” 

_ The first thing I thought of was 
Dizzy Dugan’s superstitiousness and 
wondered if he could be made famous 
via that route. Then I remembered 
how superstitious baseball players are 
and how that’s been written to death on 
the sporting pages. Hell! It was an 
old gag when I still thought a square 
meal could be chewed out of a pacifier. 

Well, like I said, Baldy Bishop’s the 
ezar of the fight game hereabouts—and 
the emperor, senate, king, president, re- 
gent, sultan and Mussolini, too. What 
he says goes—a long ways. 

So, I got together right away with 
Pittsburgh Eddie Joyce’s man of brains 
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and we signed for a bout in three weeks 
at the West Side A. C., which had a 
nice card arranged. 

“When I finish with Joyce,” the 
elated Dizzy told me afterward, “he'll 
be like mashed potatoes—and full of 
lumps. I got this, fight already won. I 
looked over my. left shoulder this a. m. 
—about the time you was signing up, I 
guess—and saw. a lame dog going east. 


‘ That’s a sign I’m going to be lucky.” 


Dizzy threw. his heart into his train- 
ing. .He knocked sparring partners 
around my gym till I thought I’d have 
to buy new walls. A few days before 
the fight he was in tophole condition. 

“By the way,”. he said one evening, 
“on just what day is the bout?” 

“On Wednesday,” I told him, light- 
ing me a Perfecto-Perfecto and feeling 
fine. 

Diz froze in his tracks. “What!” he 
yelled. “That’s the thirteenth of the 
month. That’s unlucky. I couldn’t 
fight nobody on the thirteenth.” 

My Perfecto-Perfecto fell to the 
ground and I felt horrible. 

“Dizzy,” I warned him, “you’re going 
to fight on the thirteenth—me, if neces- 
sary.” 

“I won't fight nobody on the thir- 
teenth,” he insisted mulishly. 

We argued and argued. But, you 
can’t get nowheres with a dude as sin- 
cere about his insanity as Dizzy Dugan 
is. In the end, I squared it with a lot 
of lies and the bout with Pittsburgh 
Eddie Joyce was put off for three 
weeks, which made it fall on one of my 
Simple Simon’s lucky days. 

Say! He ruined Pittsburgh Eddie in 
round two. My Joyce, after my mutt 
hit him, was stuck so fast to the floor 
that I guess they must have peeled him 
off with boiling water. 

I was tremendously pleased with 
Diz’s showing. I was sold on his ring 
future more than ever. I was predict- 
ing fat times for all both of us. 

And then—enter the villainess. 
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Dizzy chiseled. into the’ gym one 
afternoon with Daffy in tow. That was 
my first eyeful of her—and it’s a won- 
der I didn’t go blind! 

She was neat but not gatidy—like one 


of Barnum & Bailey’s animal wagons. 


Daffy was certainly a slick paint job. 
She must have put on her make-up with 
a Duco spray gun. She was certainly 
easy on the eye—if said eye was glass. 
Daffy had a heavy-duty chassis, a long 
wheel base, and body by Swift & Ar- 
mour, 

And to Dizzy Dugan this number was 
Venus! Honest; Venus, in addition to 
be shy a couple of arms, could lose both 
legs, nine tenths of her torso and be 
bald, and. she wouldn’t have to fear any 
competition from Daffy. . But, maybe 
I’m prejudiced. 

“Well, as I live and breathe through 
the nose! 
ager!” she smart-cracked me when Diz 
introduced us. 

Somehow, I didn’t care much for the 
way she got that off. It sounded as if 
T didn’t stack up like much manager to 
her. 


I want to say that Daffy never lost. 


much time getting at what was on her 
mind—if that’s what it was on. That 
broad sure knew all the short cuts to a 
paste. in the nose! 

“Listen, Gus,” she busted right out 
when her and I were alone for a min- 
ute. “Why don’t you get Duggie some 
fights with some real important meat? 
A scrapper fighter like him! Why, the 
kid just smells of class, and you got 
him fighting a lot of who-are-theys. 
What’s the matter, for instance, with 
easing him into a muss with One-two 
Talley, so he can get somewheres?” 

I had every right to salt that dame 
down on the spot, but then I’m a peace- 
loving guy, and I didn’t want no trou- 
ble with Daffy. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a money-making 
match,” I explained her. ‘“One-two 
Talley is aplenty well-known fighter 


So you’re Duggie’s man- 
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and Dizzy ‘hasn’t had enough publicity 
yet to make him a name.’ 

“Well, why in the world don’t you 
get him some publicity?’ Daffy shot at 
me. 

“I’m aiming to do. that,” I told her, 
biting a lip almost in two. 

Dizzy Dugan’s next brawl was with 
Scranton Solly Steinmetz. Colonel 
Steinmetz, to my notion, was a -push- 
over. Just the same, Diz took no 
chances. He brought his horseshoes, 
four-leaf clovers, voodoo beads and all 
like that to the ring with him. Be- 
tween each round I rubbed his chest 
and he rubbed his beads and mumbled 
some charm blah that went with them. 
Even Daffy, in a box seat, had to laugh 
at him. 

Dizzy had to rub them beads only 
three times, because the fight ended in 
the fourth round. Diz punished Solly 
terribly for three rounds, cutting him 
almost to tatters. In the fourth my 
cauliflower feinted to Solly’s chin. 
Solly threw up his mitts. Diz biffed 
him in the bacon and eggs and then 
Solly fainted—and look ‘how it’s 
spelled! They counted him out. Yes, 
and I’m afraid that if they take the 
adhesive tape off of Senator Steinmetz 
before next Christmas the poor guy’ll 
fall apart. 

Dizzy got some nice little write-ups 
in the sporting pages, but they were all 
short, and mentioned him as a clean 
fighter who looked like he had a lot. 

The day after the Dugan-Steinmetz 
light opera, Dizzy came to me with a 
serious expression on his pan. 

“Gus,” he said, “I ain’t exactly sat- 
ised with the way you're managing 
me.” 

“President Coolidge will be out of a 
job next March,” I answered him. 
“Maybe he would be interested.” 

“Seriously, now, Gus,” the clown 
raved on, “I think you ought to get me 
some good publicity so I can get a bout 
with One-two Talley.” 
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“Did you figure this out yourself,” I 


snapped him up, “or did Daffy help. 


you?” 
“Her name’s Daphne. Daphne said 
—well, I kind of mentioned it to 
Daphne and she agreed with me,” my 
tomato admitted. 

“Just you do the fighting and I'll at- 
tend to the publicity, stiff,’ I yapped 
at Dizzy and slammed the door in his 
face. 

Dizzy Dugan got him some publicity 
right after that, but it was the wrong 
kind. He quit cold, faking sickness, 
just before he was to have fought Bal- 
timore Bob Baskerville, a mutt that was 
tailored for him. 

Why? You know why! He found 
a black cat in his grapefruit or some-. 
thing. It was a sign of bad luck. For 
who? You're right—for me. 

All the same, by being diplomatic I 
oiled Baldy Bishop and Baskerville’s 
manager into another postponement. 

Right on top of that, Daffy dunced 
into my gym next day to watch her 
boy friend’s workout. 

“Don’t you love the way Duggie 
takes his superstitions so seriously?” 
she laughed to me. “I think it’s the 
funniest thing! Really! I just love it! 
He does the funniest things and says 
the funniest things to step around what 
he imagines is going to be bad luck. 
Honest; it leaves: me in stitches, Gus.” 

“Yes ; it’s very droll,” I lied to her. 

Daffy got serious. “Say, Gus, what 
are you doing about getting Duggie 
some publicity?” 

“T’m laying awake nights—not that 
it’s none of your business,” I informed 
her. “The right opportunity just ain’t 
presented itself.” 

“Now, don’t get sore,” she came back 
at me, narrowing her eyes and looking 
owly. “I want to help you. Two heads 
are better than one.” 

Yeah, but what is my head and her 
half better than? 

“I got an idea that ought to get him 
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on the first pages of all the newspapers 
with photographs,” she went on. “We. 
artists of the show business have this 
publicity problem on our hands all the 
time—and I’ve done pretty well by my- 
self, if I do say so myself. I’m full 
of ideas.” 

“Spread your idea right out in front 
of me,” I invited her recklessly. 

“Never mind; you'll see,” Daffy 
promised me with a wise wink. “Just 
leave it to me. Bring Duggie around to 
the Ten Till Three Club to-morrow 
midnight—just the two of you—and 
when my routine is over I'll join you 
at your table. Then you'll be surprised. 
This stunt I’m ribbing up is sure-fire.” 

“We'll be there,” I said, not meaning 
a word of it. 

Thinking maybe she had mentioned 
it to my gladiator, I buttonholed Diz. 

“Hey! Your girl friend wants us to 
mope up to her trap to-morrow,” I 
told him. “She’s got some half-baked 
notion she can get you a smear in the 
newspapers. It’s out, though.” 

“Why?” my cauliflower demanded, 
tight belligerently. 

“In the first place,” I said, “these 
take-’em joints make poor training 
quarters. Then, besides, the publicity 
folks get in night clubs don’t usually do 
them any good. In fact, nothing you 
get in night clubs does you any good.” 

“No, sir, Gus; we got to go,” the 
chimpanzee argued. “If Daphne said 
she had a good idea to get me big write- 
ups, why I trust her. That girl’s got a 
head on her shoulders.” 

I bet her shoulders think it’s a cor- 
nerstone. 

For a good hour I fussed and fumed 
at Dizzy, but my arguments got me no- 
wheres. 

Next evening him and I stumbled 
into Daffy’s dive at midnight and were 
given a ringside table, couvert charge 
for same being three grunts. 

“Put it all on one check—his check,” 
I told the waiter, pointing at Dizzy. 
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“Sure; this is my party,” Dizzy 
grinned. “Give us a couple of Scotch 
and ginger ales, Oscar.” 

“No,” I corrected him. “Give us one 
Scotch and ginger ale and one just gin- 
ger ale.” 

“You drinking. ginger ale?” Dizzy 
asked me, arching a eyebrow. _ 

“No; you are,” was my ultimatum. 
“Don’t be idiotic. Whoever heard of 
a fighter training on whisky ?” 

“Oh, all right,” my mutt sulked. 

‘Lucky for us, Daffy was just finish- 
ing up her fiddle-scraping and I escaped 
listening to that. She came over to our 
table and my madman treated her to 
one of them goofy, gooey smiles of a 
chump who feels he’s in love. 

“T just know your surprise is going 
to click, honey dear,” the said. “I found 
another horseshoe to-day.” 


Suddenly this eyes bulged like two ° 


eggs, and I saw he was looking at the 
number card in a wire holder on the 
table next to ourn. 

“Gee!” Dizzy mumbled. “I’m glad 
we didn’t get put at that table. It’s 
No. 13.” 

Well, a half hour drilled past and I 
began to wonder what Daffy’s swell 
scheme was. Once she spoke to Oscar, 
the waiter, but it was only to have our 
glasses refilled. 

I got suspicious when I noticed Diz 
take a sip of his glass, smack his lips 
and then drain it. 

“Say; that had Scotch in it, didn’t 
it?” he asked Daffy. 

“Yes—and good Scotch right off the 
boats,” she told him. 

“You stick to plain ginger ale,” I 
warned him. 

“Or else papa spank,” the dame 
laughed, trying to kid somebody. 

Right about then Dizzy nudged me. 
“See the guy in the Tux at the door?” 
he asked me. “That’s the dick, Mulli- 
gan, that Daffy threw down. Looks 
sad, don’t he?” 

To me he looked tough. 
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‘When Mully’s and Daffy’s eyes 
met, they got frozen-faced and bowed 
coldly to one another. The law-and- 
order scowled when the seen Diz. 

“Fe rolls in every night,” Dizzy Du- 
gan informed me, “lookitig for garment 
workers and such. Jtist the other night 
I saw him nail a pickpocket as the guy 
made a customer’s tick-tock worth a 
half a grand.” 

All of a sudden, while my dunce was 
dreamily sipping his ‘unspiked ginger 
ale, Daffy half stood up, leaned across 
the table and ‘smacked Dizzy so hard 
on the jaw that he went over backward 
with his chair into a heap on the dance 
floor. 

“You dirty, drunken bum!” she 
yelled, following him up, grabbing his 
hair and smacking him right and left. 
“You insulting souse!” 

I don’t know whether Dizzy or I was 
the most surprised. He just sat there 
looking up at her while she kept bang- 
ing away at his map. 

In three junips, Daffy’s old sweetie, 
Detective Sergeant Mulligan, was 
across the floor and into the brawl. 

“Here, stiff! Quit abusing that 
lady,’ he snapped, beaning the help- 
less Dizzy with a blackjack. “You're 
pinched. I’m the law.” 

“He’s as drunk as a fool!” Daffy put 
in. “Lock him up!” 

“Don’t think I won't,” the copper 
told her. “I want you and the dude at 
your table for witnesses. You can take 
your own car over to the station. This 
guy goes over in Bright Eyes.” Then 
he turned to the still amazed Dizzy Du- 
gan. “What’s your name, bozo?” 

“Dugan,” said my chump, rubbing 
his scalp tenderly. 

“Oh! Sof Dugan, hey!” the ser- 
geant busted out. “I know you. ‘Forty- 
five’ Dugan, or I’m a corporal. Just 
finished up a valentine in Joliet and 
here you’re back in a squeeze again, hey, 
Dugan ?” 

“T never been near Joliet,” Dugan 
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protested. “You must be thinking of 
some other Dugan.” 

“Don’t lie to me, Dugan,” Mully 
snarled. “I know your record like my 
own name. You're the same Dugan 
that shot a cinder dick out on the S. P. 
Believe me, no stir vamps are going to 
soap the parole board for you: when I 
get washed up on you. Come on; 
scrape them feet.” 

With that Mully loaded Diz into the 
patrol ‘automobile he had sent for and 
Daffy loaded me into her coupé. I 
wanted to ask a lot of questions, but my 
breath seemed to be out making New 
Year’s calls somewheres. 

“Everything’s going fine, Gus,” Daffy 
suddenly knocked me cold with. “It 
looks like I’m jobbing the kid, I know, 
but wait till you see. Here’s the gag, 
Gus. Did you see how Duggie shud- 
dered to-night when the saw that table 
No. 13 next to ours? Remember how 
he squawked against fighting on the 
thirteenth ? 

“Well, my daddy’s turnkey over at 
Central District and I happen to know 
that they’ve got cell No. 13 reserved 
for drunks. That’s why I fed the kid 
that highball—to make his breath in- 
teresting. That’s why I yelled he was 
soused and biffed him. 

“When they get him over at Central, 
they’ll start to stuff him into cell. No. 
13. Then what happens? He’ll refuse. 
They'll insist. You know how scrappy 
Duggie is. He'll resist. He'll start 
spilling law and order all around the 
place. They'll call up the reserves. 
That’s twenty men. Listen, Gus; I’m 
an old newspaper woman myself. 
That’s good copy—and no chink 
dream. I can see the headlines already. 
‘Fights Twenty-five Police to Keep Out 
of Cell No. 13.2. No more can any 
chump say the name of Dugan doesn’t 
mean a thing. A fellow who needs 
twenty-five coppers to shove him into a 
jinxed cell is a fighter, or else I’m Dan- 
iel Boone’s third wife.” 


caged up there. 
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When we got to the station, it cer- 
tainly sounded like Daffy was right. 
From the reception room we could hear 
Diz yelping. 

“No, sir! I know my rights! I 
won't be put in no cell No.- 13.” 

There were other yells, too. 

“Paste him, Mike!” 

“Ouch !” 

“Get a club!” 

Everybody was too busy. to pay us 
any attention and so me and Daffy 
snuck up to the cell section door and 
looked inside. 

Gee! The fight public would give 
till it hurt to see a tangle like that was! 
' Dizzy Dugan at the moment was mas- 
ter of the situation. He stood defiantly 
in front of cell No. 13. On the floor at 
his feet lay a harness john, chilly to the 
marrow. Inside, on the floor among. 
the drunks, were two more coppers, 
also chilled. Mully, the tough elbow, 
was propped against the wall, holding 
an aching jaw. 

Another dick, with more crust than 
brain cells, was charging Diz. My 
heart puffed up with pride as I seen the 
kid execute a neat sidestep, trip the 
policeman and, as the law tumbled, hit 
him under the front teeth for a nap. 
That brought a pause in the battle. 

“Now, listen here, gents,” Diz piped 
up in a friendly tone, “I don’t want to 
be rock-headed and contrary. I’m per- 
fectly ready and willing to take 12, 14 
or any other number. But 13 is for me 
a unlucky number, and I won’t be 
I know my rights— 
remember that.” 

To show his good faith, Diz picked 
up a big key ring off the floor, unlocked 
No. 14, chased a Chinaman out, went in 
himself, locked up again and threw the 
keys out through the bars. 

I thought he would have done better 
to keep them keys in there with him 
and pray that they never had no dupli- 
cates. 

Well, you know how coppers are— 
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high-minded: and all like that. It was 
the principle of the thing with them. 

There was a sudden scuffling of feet 
and the twenty reserves came piling into 
the big room from both ends. One of 
the cellar flats unlocked No. 14 and 
several others rushed it. The architect 
had built that door for one man at a 
time, which gave Diz a break. The 
first dude into that door Dizzy Dugan 
flattened. Ditto the second. And the 
third and fourth, too. 

While a fifth copper was exchanging 
swats with my cauliflower, a sixth 
crawled into the cell on his hands and 
knees and then jumped on Dizzy’s back. 
Dizzy threw hisself backward against 


the wall and mashed that john so thor-’ 


oughly that the guy tried to gather the 
entire floor in his arms and then lay 
still. As my comedian bounded for- 
ward from the wall again, he caught an- 
other reserve in the door and knocked 
him shoe strings over appetite into a 
heap on the deck. : 

At that moment there was a loud ex- 
plosion and a big burst of blinding 
light. At first I figured somebody had 
pitched in a tear-gas bomb, but it turned 
out to be a couple of newspaper photog- 
raphers with flash lights. 

“Hooray! What did I tell you?” 
Daffy screeched. 

Three more ossifers rushed the kid 
then—and they were three more put 
out of the scrap. 

At this moment, Mr. Mulligan, 
groggy and blinky, pulled himself to- 
gether and left the wall he’d been lean- 
ing against all this time. He got out 
his leather-and-bird-shot sapper and, 
very unsteadily, tried to edge in on Diz, 
who thad plenty of tussle on hand with 
two more reserves. 

My mutt saw Mully coming, freed 
one hand and smashed the sergeant 
squarely in the bicuspids. Mully went 
down in a heap, wriggled and writhed 
once or twice, groaned loudly and then 
lay still. He looked like he had been 
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nudged by the chrome-vanadium steel. 
bumper of a truck loaded with gravel. 

I happened to glance at Daffy. She 
had been grinning and yelling and 
jumping up and down. Now, as she 
looked at her ex-sweetie frozen to the 
floor, her eyes got wide and wild and 
glassy. Her breath came in short pants. 
(Wise crack!) Slowly and dramati- 
cally she moved wabbily up to where he 
lay. Gradually she sank down beside 
him and, picking up his head in her 
arms, she dabbed at his discolored eyes 
with her hankie. a 

“Sweetheart!” she shrieked. “Oh, 
my poor dear! What have I done? 
Speak to me, Jerry! Mully, honey; an- 
swer me! Are you hurt much?’ 

‘He couldn’t talk. 

Daffy laid her man gently back on 
the concrete. For a second ‘she 
crouched over him, staring at Dizzy 
with a sudden hatred in her eyes. 

Then, like a tigress, she sprang up 
and slank toward my boy friend, wad- 
ing through coppers and pushing them 
in all directions. 

Diz was tussling with two huskies. 
These Daffy jerked loose from him and 
pushed aside. 

A sudden calm came over my Dizzy. 
He stared at her with that same sur- 
prised expression he had had when she 
floored him in the Ten Till Three Club. 
His arms dropped to his sides. His fists 
unclenched theirselves. 

“Say! What ails you, Stupid?” she 
machine-gunned at him through tight- 
and-fast teeth. She wrapped her fin- 
gers into what was left of the front of 
his shirt and yanked him toward her. 
“Haven't you got any sense? Don’t 
you know when to quit? You big ruf- 
fian! You big, lowbrow hoodlum! 
You big bum!” 

She swung the unresisting sap 
around, pushed him up to the door of 
cell No. 13, held him fast with one 
hand and busted him in the nose with 
the other. 
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My Simple Simon ‘sailed backward, 
tripped over a drunk and, as he went 
down, butted his dome on the brick 
wall in the rear. Dizzy can take pun- 
ishment, but he can’t be hit with a brick 
wall and stand up. He passed out. 
Cold? You could have frozen a tamale 
on his cheek! 

With tears in ther eyes, the fickle 
Daffy went back to her Mully and gath- 
ered him up in her arms. He blinked 
and shook his head. He stared wildly. 
He didn’t know who she was. 

Then Mully, certainly a game guy, 
put his left arm around her throat so 
tightly that she couldn’t move her head. 
His blackjack still dangled from his 
right wrist by a rawhide loop. The 
poor stiff was too groggy to know that 
Daffy wasn’t Dizzy. All he knew was 
he wanted to hit somebody. 

Bang! He let her have the sapper 
over the scalp. Whereupon, Daffy 
passed out completely and collapsed in 
her sweetie’s arms. They hit the floor 
together. 

What a fight! 

Next morning I had my Dizzy, with 
his head in bandages, propped up among 
five pillows in my bed in my flat. He 
was just coming out of a daze. They 
had turned him loose when the police 
surgeon had pronounced him sober and 
after the Bertillon expert said that Diz 
wasn’t the ‘Forty-five’ Dugan that 
Mully had thought he was. 

Spread on the bed were both morn- 
ing papers. Did Dizzy get a smear? 
Say! He was just bathed in gravy! 

There were the flash-light pictures of 
the actual fight, with inset portraits of 
my cauliflower and Daffy. Everything 
was in big type. One said: 


GIRL GETS PUGILIST INTO 
CELL No. 13 AFTER TWENTY- 
FIVE POLICEMEN FAIL. 


Weds Detective After Saving Him 
From Dizzy Dugan. 
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Superstitious Boxer Starts Riot When 
He Finds Unlucky Number In 
Jail. 


KNOCKS OUT FOURTEEN MEN, 
REFUSES TO HIT GIRL. 


Prisoner Wrongfully Accused of 
Drunkenness Freed; “Third De- 
gree” Probe On. 


That gives you an idea. 

The stories under them 
certainly gave Dizzy a break. 

Daffy took the easiest out, according 
to what the papers stated. She told 
the reporters that, after all, Dizzy was 
a perfect gent and hadn’t made any in- 
sulting passes at her and wasn’t stewed. 
She started rumpussing to win back the 
love of ther childhood sweetheart and 
ex-fiancé, Detective Sergeant Mulligan, 
she said. 

That’s lying like a lady! 

Well, she got her man, because they 
were married at three in the a. m. by a 
hick justice of the peace. 

When I finished reading it to Dizzy, 
he shook his head and then made a 
original remark: 

“Gee! Women sure are funny! I 
thought that dame loved me!” 

My phone rang. It was Baldy 
Bishop, the big-hearted promoter. 

“Well, how do you like the publicity 
I got my man?” I asked him. 

“Say! Fine!” he busted out. “No- 
body can say now that he ain’t a well- 
known fighter any time he steps into 
the ring. Listen; that bout you been 
planning with that Baltimore bum is 
out.” 

“Ah! We go up against One-two 
Talley, hey?” I came back enthusias- 
tically. 

“Well—uh—hardly,” 
tered. 

“Why?” I demanded, starting to get 
sore. 

“Talley can’t fight for at least six 


headlines 


Baldy _ stut- 
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months,” the czar told me. “He’s had 
a nervous breakdown.” 


“From what?” I inquired. 


“I guess somebody showed him a 


morning paper,” Baldy laughed. “Du- 
gan’s next start, Gus, is with the champ 
—and let’s make it soon.” 

Dizzy was all smiles when I hung up. 
He fumbled together his horseshoes, 
four-leaf clovers, lucky dimes,. voodoo 
beads and the rest of his antijinx junk. 
Then he chucked-the whole mess out of 
the window. 


A 
vn 
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“Gus,” he promised me, “I’m through 
with being superstitious. They finally 
got me into cell No. 13—and look how 
lucky it turned out!” 

How I sighed with relief! 

“I want to make you another prom- 
ise, Gus,” he said after looking at a 
photograph of Daffy and pitching it 
out of the window after the horseshoes, 
et cetera. “I’m through with women, 
for good.” . 

Who was the other guy that said 
that? 


A PREACHER IN POLITICS 


NORMAN THOMAS, who was the Socialist candidate for the presidency of 
the United States last November, is a Presbyterian minister and the son of a 


Presbyterian minister. 


town of Marion, Ohio, into the spotlight. 
Thomas was born there and in his younger years was an employee 
of the Harding paper, as a delivery boy. 


his home there. 


vm 


Like the late President Harding, he helped to bring the 


Harding owned a newspaper and made 


MYSTERIOUS LOSSES 
BuP PERKINS, of Pike County, Arkansas, reported to the United States 
bureau of internal revenue that he had made no money from the sawmill 
which he owned and operated. In spite of his statement, an agent of the incredu- 
lous and curious bureau’ made a special.trip to see Bud and ascertain whether a 


tax could be collected from him. 


“TJ don’ keep no books,” Bud Perkins told the agent; 
Las’ year I tol’ a guv’mint man the same thing, but 


owe the guv’mint nothin’. 


“an’ what’s more, I don’ 


he writ out a dockymint an’ made me sign it an’ made me pay six dollars. I 


kicked considuble, but the dinged feller outargyfied me. 


year I don’ owe no guv’mint nothin’.” 


So I paid him. But this. 


The agent, still incredulous and curious, asked a neighbor about Bud’s sawmill 


operations, 


“It’s this here way,” replied Bud’s neighbor. 
mill, an’ when he died he lef’ it to Bud. So the mill didn’ cost Bud nothin’. 
three sons does all the loggin’ an’ runnin’ of the mill. 


nothin’. 
timber ain’ cost Bud nothin’. 


“Bud’s pappy owned the saw- 
Bud’s 
So the labor don’t cost Bud 


He gits all his. good logs by sneakin’ ’em off his neighbors’ land. So the 
He sells his lumber down the railroad a piece, an’ 


his brother-in-law is the freight agent an’ deadheads the cars for him. So the 


freight don’ cost Bud nothin’. 
hole las’ year for two thousan’ dollars.” 


But Bud tol’ me jist tother day he went in the 
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WORTH KILLIN’ 


Veo 


An old darky’s hound dog is the only witness of an exceedingly 
well-planned murder. 


N the sunny side of his cabin sat 

“Delaware” Jones in the quiet of 

a late-September afternoon. Sit- 

ting there with his chair tilted against 

the wall and a corncob pipe drooping 

from one corner of his mouth, he gave 

no particular impression other than that 
of a typical contented negro. 

But the hound that dozed at his feet, 
awaking now and then to snap at the 
flies, gave an impression not easily 
forgotten. He was a black and tan, 
having a black thead, with gray hairs 
around the muzzle, and deep, full eyes. 
The hairs and the eyes made him seem 
unbelievably old and wise. It was easy 
to see that he was a dog among dogs; 
that he had character. There was a 
solemnity about his manner and a so- 
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berness and dignity in his movements 
that aroused respect. Looking at him, 
you knew instinctively that ‘his years 
had been full and that his experience 
was vast. 

Rising to his feet, the hound gave 
Delaware a full, speculative look, then 
gazed off into the woods stretching 
away on every side. Delaware shook 
his head. The dog wanted to go hunt- 
ing; and that was not to be, for only 
last week Dan Winter, who owned the 
woods on either hand, had given Dela- 
ware a violent warning never again to 
trespass on his land. This, of course, 
did not affect the hound, for he went 
everywhere he pleased, in the manner 
of white folks. Every day for the 
past week he had been stepping off 
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along in the shank of the evening for 
a little hunt of his own. 

Delaware, looking at him, 
mured : 

“No-’count ol’ houn’. Whyn’t you 
stay here like a ’spectable dog? Don’t 
think o’ nothin’ but huntin’. Ain’t 
worth killin’.” 


murf- 


The hound, ignoring this querulous 
comment, ambled down to the edge of 


the woods, looked back once to see if 
Delaware intended to follow, then 
trotted into the brush. 

A few minutes later a flivver rattled 
along the road a hundred yards from 
Delaware’s door and drew to a stop per- 
haps another hundred yards past the 
cabin. Delaware, peering around the 
corner of the cabin, saw Sam Purdy, 
deputy game warden of Albevanna 
County, get out, shoulder his shotgun 
and strike off into Dan Winter’s woods. 
But not before Purdy had also seen 
Delaware. Delaware frowned mildly; 
he did not like the deputy. 

Just inside the brush Sam Purdy 
halted, broke his gun, extracted the two 
shells therein and returned them to a 
pocket of his hunting coat... These shells 
had almost an inch of brass running up 
the sides from the caps. Purdy drew 
from another pocket two other shells, 
the brass of which was not over a quar- 
ter of an inch in length, He inserted 
them in his gun and strode off through 
the woods. 

Leaving home half an hour before, 
Purdy thad told his wife that he in- 
tended to drive over to Jim Longman’s 
and kill a couple of squirrels for break- 
fast. He was now several miles from 
Longman’s. But he seemed to know 
what he was doing, for he moved stead- 
ily in the direction of a certain sound 
that came from the depths of the 
woods. The sound was that of an ax 
being plied vigorously. 

Dan Winter was laying in his win- 
ter supply of stove wood; taking ad- 
vantage of the dull season and not loaf- 
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ing up at Will Proffitt’s store as Gar- 


‘land Tolley and other farmers of the 


neighborhood were doing. 

Purdy had gone perhaps a quarter 
of a mile when off to the right he heard 
the barking of a dog on trail. He rec- 
ognized the dog’s voice as belonging to 
Delaware Jones’ hound—that big black 
and tan that Garland Tolley, who was 
a great hunter, said was the best dog 
in the county and had more sense than 
most men. Purdy laughed. Garland 
was a fool over dogs. The idea of a 
mangy old hound having more sense 
than just enough to follow a scent! 
Purdy laughed again, thinking of his 
own foxhounds, who were smart hunt- 
ers—a thousand times smarter than 
Delaware’s old dog—but who never 
showed any symptoms of superior in- 
telligence. 

The barking stopped. Purdy nodded 
to himself; the old hound had already 
lost the scent. From thinking of the 
dog Purdy’s mind traveled to Delaware 
himself and a certain plan he had in 
mind concerning the old man. 

The sound of the ax was louder now; 
Dan Winter certainly must be making 
the chips fly. Purdy stopped by a 
gnarled gum and listened. The sun 
had gone behind a cloud; quiet had 
fallen over the woods—quiet broken 
only by the whirring of the wind in the 
pines straight ahead and by the sound 
of Dan Winter’s ax. 

Purdy moved on; cautiously, like a 
skulking wild cat. Though the under- 
brush was thick and rough, he walked 
with little noise, for he was a good. 
woodsman. Hidden by a chinquapin 
bush, the halted on the edge of the clear- 
ing in which Dan Winter was at work 
limbing a small hickory he had just 
felled. He was about forty feet from 
Purdy and facing the other way. Purdy 
waited until he turned, then stuck the 
muzzle of his gun through the chin- 
quapin bush and pulled both triggers. 

The double report of the two black- 
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shells echoed through the 
woods, The little clearing filled with 
smoke. When this had drifted away, 
Purdy was still standing behind the 
chinquapin bush, looking in-all direc- 
tions like an alert fox, his gaze finally 
coming to rest on: the crumpled body 
of Dan Winter lying across the tree he 
had been limbing. 

Purdy broke the gun, extracted the 
two empties, replaced them with two 
loaded shells having long brass cups, 
and dropped the empties at his feet, 
being careful not to cover them with 
leaves. Next he put all his weight on 
one foot, then on the other. When the 
depression was deep enough to suit him, 
he stepped from behind the bush, went 
over to Dan Winter’s body, and, laying 
his gun across the sapling, lifted the 
dead man and carried him to the far 
edge of the clearing. Here, in a dense 
thicket, he laid the body down and 
raked leaves over it. 

It was while he was engaged in this 
task that he tad the disconcerting feel- 
ing that he was watched. Peering 
through the brush behind him, the saw 
a solemn black head out of which deep- 
brown eyes gazed at him from across 
the clearing. A sigh of relief slipped 
through Purdy’s lips. Only that old 
hound, attracted by the shots. And he 
had felt exactly as if it were a man 
staring at him. 

He scratched a few more leaves over 
the body, then got to his feet and re- 
turned to the clearing. The hound re- 
treated a few paces into the brush, and 
Purdy, bending over to get his gun, felt 
uncomfortable, shivery, under the gaze 
of those soft, steady eyes. The dog 
lifted his head, and a long howl came 
from his throat. Purdy, jarred erect 
by the suddenness of that most mourn- 
ful of all sounds, bellowed fiercely: 

“Get away from here! Git!” 

Through the brush the hound peered 
at him; but he did not howl again—just 
stood there and looked at Sam Purdy, 
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for all the world, Sam thought, like a 
black-faced ghost. Lifting the gun, 
Purdy lunged toward him. The hound 
gave one yelp, then padded off swiftly 
through the woods. 

Purdy came back and raked some 
leaves over the blood stains on: the 
ground where Dan Winter had fallen. 

Leaving the scene of the killing, 
Purdy went swiftly through the woods. 
There was still time to get those. ‘squir- 
rels. Being a man of action, he gave 
little thought to the recent events. It 
satisfied him to know that an obstacle 
had been removed from the pathway of 
his own advancement. Over a year ago 
Dan Winter had first got nosey about 
the market hunting and fishing in Albe- 
vanna County. He had got it into his 
head that Purdy was. being well paid 
to hold his tongue. 

The suspicion had lingered in his 
mind; and very recently through trusted 
sources Purdy had learned that Dan 
Winter was intending to make a trip to 
Richmond to see the State game war- 
den. Purdy had considered two things 
—graft and murder. He had weighed 
both well aad had chosen the latter. 
Purdy was not the man to scruple at 
murder—if it was safe. 

But the solution of the safety prob- 
lem had cost him much thought. Only 
last week had it come to him. Loafing 
in Will Proffitt’s store, he had seen 
Delaware Jones buy half a box of black- 
powder shells loaded with No. 4 shot. 
knowing that Dan Winter had ordered 
Delaware to keep off his land, and 
knowing too that the negro had no- 
where else to hunt, the deputy had won- 
dered about the purchase of those 
shells. That wonder thad led him to 
action. 

That afternoon -he had boarded the 
train for Richmond, saying that ‘he 
wanted to talk over the new game laws 
with the State warden. At a sporting- 
goods store where he was not known 
he had the next day bought a box of 
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shells identical to the ones purchased 
by Delaware from Will Proffitt. Later 
in the day he had secured a pair of 
heavy brogue shoes. 

These same shoes now inclosed his 
feet. 

Having few if any qualms about the 
murder, Purdy dismissed it from his 
mind. But he could, he felt, be justly 
proud of the way he had handled things. 
There had been no slip-up anywhere, 
the only disconcerting thing having been 
the appearance of that old hound. Even 
that was a small matter that had shaken 
his nerves only at first. There re- 
mained now merely one more item to be 
taken care of; then he could go home 
and await developments—developments 
in which he would take a major part. 

He was perhaps a quarter of a mile 
from the clearing when there drifted 
along the wind a long, mournful sound, 
ghostlike in the gloominess of its note. 
Purdy came to a shaking halt. That 
damned dog was howling back there 
at Dan Winter’s body; if he kept that 
up, the body would be found before 
the time was ripe. Purdy forced the 
shakiness from his limbs. 

Retracing his steps, he did not swear 
or even grumble; this was simply an- 
other little item to attend to—one that 
he had had no way of foreseeing. The 
only thing to do was to attend to it in 
the swiftest and most thorough manner 
possible. But the old dog was making 
the woods ring with his deep voice. 
Purdy had never liked to hear a dog 
howl; and this, he reflected, was the 
worst time in the world to hear one. 

He pressed rapidly through the 
woods, not allowing himself to stop and 
listen to the howls that came at regu- 
lar intervals. When he first came in 
sight of the clearing he saw the hound 
on the far side next to the thicket, sit- 
ting on his haunches, his head lifted, 
his long ears hanging like pendulums 
below ‘his face. 

Purdy felt the sweat pop out on his 
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forehead; he broke into a run. An- 
other long, sepulchral moan came from 
the dog. He had risen to his feet and 
was pacing back and forth in front of 
the thicket, looking into it. Purdy 
threw his gun to his shoulder and fired; 
it was the first hasty act he had com- 
mitted all day. The load went wide; 
and the hound, with one startled yelp, 
bounded into the woods. 

Thoroughly annoyed with himself, 
Purdy stood at the edge of the clearing 
and listened to the pad of the dog’s 
feet as he thudded away through the 
brush. Then, as he grew calmer, he 
turned away and started home again. 
He did not like the way he had acted; 
but he reflected that scaring the dog 
away must serve the same purpose as 
killing him. 

But phlegmatic as he was, he could 
not lose the memory of that howl drift- 
ing on the late-afternoon air. Once he 
stopped and listened for several min- 
utes, almost certain that the faint, far- 
away sound had come again; but it 
was only the wind whirring in a near- 
by body of pines. Purdy went on. 

He reached the car, climbed in and 
drove -off. Halfway home he shot a 
pair of squirrels close to a little creek. 
At the bridge over the stream, he 
stopped the car, took off the heavy 
brogues and threw them into the water, 
where they sank. Then Purdy lifted 
the back seat, took out a pair of light 
shoes and put them on. 

Purdy reached home just as twilight 
set in. He skinned and cleaned the 
squirrels, split an armful of wood, then 
went in to supper. Now that the thing 
was done, he found that time hung a 
little more heavily on his hands than he 
had imagined. He wondered how long 
it would be before Dan Winter’s wife 
raised a hue and cry after her husband. 
He wondered too about that old hound 
—and about Delaware Jones, who did 
not have much longer to drowse by his 
cabin. Mrs. Purdy, puttering back and 
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forth from table to stove, asked thim 
where he had killed the squirrels, and 
he unthinkingly answered: 

“Down by Burton’s Creek.” 

“Thought you were going over to 
Longman’s.” 

That .was the first slip, Purdy 
thought; but it didn’t matter so much. 
“Changed my mind,” he replied. 

Although he had not this usual appe- 
tite, he managed a fair portion of ham 
and potatoes and even ate two slices of 
pie. But the meal, he thought, did him 
no particular good. With the arrival 
of the night there had come a vague 
unrest, as if somewhere he had left a 
clew. He thought back slowly over the 
events of the day. Ah! What about 
those black-powder shells? 

His wife looked at him question- 
ingly as Purdy jumped up from the ta- 
ble, but he paid her no attention. Tak- 
ing his hunting coat from the back 
of his chair, the went. into the yard, 
drew from a pocket the box of shells 
he thad purchased in Richmond and 
walked down to the creek behind the 
barn where he threw the box and all 
the shells into the deepest pool he could 
find. He felt better. Perhaps his un- 
easiness had been occasioned by the 
suspicion that he had overlooked one 
little thing. It ought to pass now. 

Purdy’s custom was to go up each 
night after supper to Will Proffitt’s 
store at the crossroads a quarter of a 
mile distant; but to-night he decided 
to sit on the porch an hour or so and 
then go to bed. Mrs. Purdy finished 
washing the dishes and came out, tak- 
ing a seat near her husband. Purdy 
edged his chair away from her a little. 
He wished that she had stayed in the 
house; he wanted to spend this time 
alone. 

One of his foxhounds came up the 
steps; and Purdy gave a start. The 
dog was a black and tan. When he 
came up and offered to lick Purdy’s 
hand, Purdy pushed him aside roughly. 
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Shortly afterward, tired of his wife’s 
chatter about how many cans of fruit 
she had put up that day, he went to bed, 
dropping presently into a doze. 

It was some time when the night was 
blackest that he was awakened by a 
long, mournful sound ringing in his 
ears. Purdy, wide awake on the in- 
stant, lay flat on his back, conscious of 
a peculiar tenseness in every limb. The 
howl came again. Springing to his feet, 
Purdy made for a window. Once he 
had got his head outside and could 
hear better, he discovered that the 
sound was made by one of his own 
hounds. He walked back to the bed. 
Mrs. Purdy stirred and muttered some- 
thing in her sleep about a jar of fruit. 
Purdy wondered if she would still talk 
about her canning if she knew the truth 
about that squirrel-hunting expedition 
of his. He wiped a bead of sweat from 
his forehead and got into bed. 

But he found that, awakened that 
way, he could not readily fall asleep 
again. The hound, somewhere down 
back of the barn, sent up another howl, 
and Purdy wished he could get his 
hands on him. The howls kept up at 
regular intervals, long-drawn, and as 
mournful as anything Purdy had ever 
heard. He found himself waiting each 
time between the howls, shaking a little, 
waiting for them to come again. He 
wondered if it would not be a good 
thing to sell his dogs if he got a good 
offer for them. 

After hours of wakefulness, hours in 
which his nerves grew frayed, he fell 
asleep in the smoky light of early dawn. 

At seven o’clock his wife called him’ 
to breakfast. Purdy lay a moment, 
staring up at the ceiling. In the clear 
light of the morning it seemed hard 
to realize that yesterday he had killed 
a man. But he remembered certain 
things which admitted of no doubt. A 
sense of satisfaction, of power, coursed 
through him. He was Sam Purdy, a 
man to be reckoned with. His uneasi- 
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ness of the night before seemed foolish 
as he rolled out of bed and began to 
dress. Especially foolish was that 
thought about selling his dogs. 

But even with the light of day to 
bolster him, he was still a little nerv- 
ous, just.a bit shaky of hand and trem- 
bly of limb. The hours of wakefulness 
had done that for him. 

Breakfast tasted good to him; he ate 
more rice pancakes than usual. But the 
squirrels had no particular savor. 

Something scratched at the back 
door. Purdy got up and found the 
black-and-tan foxhound whining for his 
breakfast. 

“Feed him,” Purdy said sharply to 
his wife, and went out into the yard. 

All morning he sat around and 
waited, wondering how long it would 
take the news to get around. He must 
be careful when it did. There was lit- 
tle fear in his mind that Dan Winter’s 
wife, if she had gone into the woods 
last night, had found the body; it had 
been too well hidden. 

The morning slipped away—and with 
it a great deal of Purdy’s patience. 
Why the devil, he wondered, tadn’t 
something started? Didn’t Dan Win- 
ter’s wife have sense enough to raise 
an alarm? 

It was while Purdy was sitting down 
to dinner that Garland Tolley came. 

“Dan Winter has disappeared,” were 
his first words. 

In a few sentences he acquainted the 
deputy warden with the facts. Dan 
Winter had not come home last night. 
At nine o’clock his wife had come over 
to Tolley’s and had got him to search 
for her husband. He had gone into the 
woods, but in the dark had been able to 
find nothing. At daylight he had gone 
out again, had found the clearing, Dan’s 
ax and a hickory that Dan had been 
working on; but of Dan there had been 
no trace. 


“We're getting up a search party,” . 


Tolley said in conclusion. 
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“Where you going to look?” Purdy 
asked. 

“We'll start,” Tolley replied, “in that 
clearing and spread out. Comb the 
woods good. You'll come along, won’t 
you?” 

Purdy nodded, went into the next 
room, stuck a pistol in his coat pocket 
and rejoined Tolley in the kitchen. 

“We're meeting up at Will's,” Tolley 
said. 

They got into Purdy’s car and drove 
up to the store. On the way Purdy 
asked if in the clearing there had been 
any clew. Tolley maintained that there 
had been nothing—not even a leaf out 
of place. Purdy felt again that sense 
of his own power. Not a leaf out of 
place! There had been several, of 
course, but he had fixed them cleverly 
when he had covered the stains of Dan 
Winter’s blood. 

The searching party, composed of 
eight men, got under way soon. Will 
Proffitt had not been going until Purdy 
had told him sarcastically that he was 
a good neighbor—keeping store when 
as fine a chap as Dan Winter had disap- 
peared. Purdy wanted Will Proffitt 
along. 

They left the store in two cars. 
Purdy, Will Proffitt and two brothers, 
Smith and Bob Dawson, rode in 
Purdy’s car; the other four went in 
Garland Tolley’s. Purdy said the near- 
est way was to go by Delaware Jones’, 
park near there and strike off into the 
woods to the clearing. The others 
agreed. 

Driving along, Purdy remarked that 
the couldn’t get it out of his head that 
Dan Winter had been murdered. Will 
Proffitt wanted to know who had a 
grudge against Dan; but Purdy shut 
his lips and looked mysterious. It was 
some time before he could be got to 
open up and admit that he knew one 
man who had reason to hate Dan. But 
he immediately shut up again, saying 
that it was neither fair nor safe to talk 
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until there was something more to go 
on. 

Going past Delaware’s place, they 
saw Delaware sitting by his cabin. 
Purdy noticed that the hound was no- 
where in sight, and somehow he felt 
glad. 

It was Purdy who led the searchers 
into the woods. Next behind him came 
Garland Tolley. Purdy was not par- 
ticularly pleased that Tolley should be 
one of the party, for between them 
there was no great amount of love lost. 
Still, his presence could do no harm. 
Nothing could do any harm. There 
remained now the finding of the body, 
the introduction of certain clews—and 
then the final step. 

They walked swiftly through th 
early-autumn woods. There was little 
conversation, each man preferring his 
own thoughts, and, doubtless, cherish- 
ing in his heart the desire to be the one 
to unravel the mystery. Purdy smiled 
to himself at the thought that these men 
did not begin to realize his power. 
Wouldn’t they jump if they knew what 
he knew! © 

But even with his elation, he had al- 
most a grim reluctance to play his part. 
He wished that there had been some 
other way—some way by which he 
would not be required to return to the 
scene of the crime. No matter how his 
perfection of the details pleased him at 
a distance, he was finding it not the 
easiest thing in the world to venture 
back into these silent woods. 

When they were still a quarter of a 
mile from the clearing, Purdy stopped 
abruptly, shaking in every limb. Along 
the air, from the direction of the clear- 
ing, had come the howl of a dog—long- 
drawn, deep, and yet filled with a qua- 
vering note. Tolley, who had the fac- 
ulty of finding something humorous in 
nearly every situation, laughed at 
Purdy. 

“Just Delaware Jones’ dog,” he said. 
“Howls every time he loses a track. He 
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came up to me at the clearing just after 
daylight this morning.” 

Purdy’s nerves jumped and he shot 
Tolley a swift glance before going on. 
Maybe the hound did howl every time 
he lost a track, but there were other 
times when he howled. And what was 
he doing at the clearing again? What 
business had he had there at daylight? 

The party moved on, and every now 
and then there came to them the howl 
of Delaware’s hound. Purdy was nerv- 
ous—and hated himself for it. 

They made considerable noise break- 
ing through the brush just before the 
clearing was reached, and the hound, 
still unseen, began to bark. Coming 
through the last fringe of bushes, Purdy 
saw him standing where he had stood 
yesterday—on the far side of the clear- 
ing just in front of the thicket. Purdy 
jerked out his pistol; but Tolley, spring- 
ing forward, caught the barrel and 
shook it so that Purdy could not take 
aim. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Tol- 
ley demanded. 

Purdy, realizing that he had acted 


the fool, spoke craftily: 


‘Damned dog runnin’ over every- 
body’s land. I’m game warden, and 
I’m supposed to stop such things.” 

“Well, you don’t kill that dog,” Tol- 
ley said. 

Turning, he whistled as he let go of 
the pistol; and the hound, recognizing 
him, came across the clearing and sidled 
up to him. Purdy shivered. The hound 
did not look like the same dog that had 
run from his shot yesterday ; he. seemed 


older, more sedate, like a grim, wise old 


man. Purdy looked down into the 
dog’s deep-brown eyes—the only eyes 
in the world that had seen his crime— 
and shivered again. 

The searchers moved into the clear- 
ing and engaged in solemn contempla- 
tion of the scene. Purdy got a grip on 
himself by tearing his gaze away from 
the dog and went over to the tree Dan 
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Winter had been at work on. He raked 
aside the leaves, then gave a sudden cry 
that drew the others to him. 

Silently he pointed to several dried 
clets of blood on the ground below. 
The other men became very solemn as 
they gazed at the evidence. Puryy be- 
gan to scuff about in the surrounding 
leaves, uncovering more bloodstains. 

Sharp exclamations from the rest of 
the party greeted his discovery. 

“Reckon I was right, boys,” Purdy 
said. His glance swept around the 
group and came to rest on Tolley, who 
was bending over the hound, fooling 
with the dog’s ear. The old hound’s 
sober eyes were fixed on Purdy, and 
Purdy had to snap his gaze away. — 

“Let’s look about here,” Will Proffitt 
said. “That thicket over there, now.” 

Purdy it was who first penetrated the 
thicket. For a moment he peered from 
side to side; then those behind saw him 
stiffen. He took a quick step deeper 
into the brush and bent down. The 
next instant he had raked the leaves off 
Dan Winter’s body. 

They carried the dead man into the 
open. Nobody uttered a word until 
Will Proffitt, the mildest of men, said: 

“Well, I’ll be damned! Who the hell 
you suppose done it?” 

Purdy took it on himself to reply. 

“Let’s look around some more, boys. 
A murderer always leaves a clew.” He 
smiled to himself at the irony of that 
statement and thought that, to be truth- 
ful, he should have said “most mur- 
derers.” 

“Spread out,” he ordered them. 
“Let’s comb these woods good for, say, 
fifty yards on each side. J’ll start in 
over there by that chinquapin.” 

The others, with the exception of 
Tolley, acted at once; the latter, how- 
ever, still remained in the clearing look- 
ing down at the dead man. The hound 
sat on his haunches a few feet distant. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to help?” Purdy de- 
manded. 
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“In a minute—yes,” Tolley answered. 

Purdy shot him a malignant glance. 
“Got to watch him,’ he thought. Then 
he went over by the chinquapin and 
entered the brush. He waited, scuffling 
about in the leaves as he did so, for 
perhaps five minutes before he called 
the others. At his whistle they came 
running. Silently the deputy pointed 
at two empty shotgun shells lying on 
the leaves, then he bent over and picked 
them up. 

“Black-powder . shells—New Club.” 
He passed the empties to others of the 
group that they might see the brand. 
Smith Dawson sniffed at the shells, and 
exclaimed: 

“You can still smell the powder. 
They was fired no later than yestiddy 
evening.” 

At that moment Tolley, whom mo- 
mentarily they had forgotten, entered 
the group. 

“Dan was shot with No. 4 shot,” he 
said. “I found two sticking in the back 
of this shirt.” He held the two leaden 
pellets up to view. 

“No. 4, all right,” announced Will 
Proffitt, examining them. 

“Don’t sell many black-powder shells, 
do you, Will?” Purdy asked solemnly. 

“No,” said Will, “I don’t. Now an’ 
then a hard-up darky will buy ’em ’cause 
they’re cheap.” 

“Recollect selling any lately?’ Purdy 
asked. 

Will took off his hat that he might 
think better. 

“N-no—wait a minute. I sold half 
a box of New Clubs to Delaware Jones 
last week. They were No. 4’s, too.” 

The deputy gave a start. 

“TJ remember it!” he cried. “I was 
in the store at the time—don’t you re- 
member, Will? It was last Wednes- 
day.” 

“Delaware an’ Dan had _ trouble,” 
Bob Dawson said. “Dan talked rough 
an’ tol’ Delaware never to come on his 
place again.” 
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“What are you fellows trying to 
do?” Tolley asked coldly. “Connect 
that old man with this thing? Why, 
there ain’t a mean breath in his whole 
body.” 


“You can’t ever tell, Garland,” Purdy © 


said smoothly. “F olks—specially dar- 
kies—are deceitful. Will’s got the 
only store in ten miles—an’ Delaware’s 
the only man to buy that kind of shell 
any time lately. I hate to believe it 
myself, but evidence is evidence.” 

“The shells didn’t have to be bought 
fast week,” Tolley objected. “They 
could have been bought a year ago.” 

Purdy played what he considered a 
trump. - 

“Look at those shells, Garland. They 
been out here on the ground all night 
—an’ look at them. Still shiny an’ 
bright. They’ re new shells, boys, Pll 
stake my life.” 

Even the stubborn Tolley saw the 
reason in that statement. 

“And here’s something else,” Purdy 
said. “I noticed it time I did the shells, 
but I thought they ought to come first.” 

He pointed to two deep footprints 
just behind the chinquapin. 

“Look at ’em,” he invited everybody, 
“an’ tell me what you see.” 

Will Proffitt was the first to speak. 
There was a note in his voice that 
seemed to say he was going to tell the 
truth no matter how it hurt. 

“Them tracks was made by heavy 
shoes—brogues—an’—an’—I never sell 
Delaware anything but brogues.” 

“Just what I figured,” Purdy said. 
“But I wanted you fellows to come to 
it your ownselves. Let me show you,” 
he continued. “Delaware come up 
through the woods an’ hid here behind 
this chinquapin. He waited an’ listened 
a long time—you can tell that from how 
deep those tracks are—until he was sure 
there wasn’t nobody with Dan. Then 
he shot him. Afterward he got so 
scared that he just threw the shells 
down an’ run out to hide the body. 
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Boys,” the concluded, “I reckon we 


-know who killed Dan Winter.” 


“You haven't proved a thing to me,” 
Tolley said flatly. 

-Purdy stared at him. 

“What more do you want?” the de- 
manded. “We showed a motive an’ 
then we found enough circumstantial 
evidence to hang forty men.” 

“Circumstantial—yes,” Tolley 
tnitted. 

“Well, let me tell you something,” 
Purdy snapped.. “Circumstantial evi- 
dence is just as big as any other kind.” 

“Sure, Garland,” Smith Dawson put 
in. “Don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

“Somebody,” said Will Proffitt, the 
practical, “ought to go an’ break the 
news to Dan’s wife. An’ the rest of 
us ought to bring the body.” 

“That’s so, we ought to,” Bob Daw- 
son said. 

Purdy moved to take command of 
things. He walked to the edge of the 
clearing. Tolley walked with him. 
The hound, moving sedately, like a dig- 
nified old man, ambled at Tolley’s side. 

“Suppose,” said Purdy, halting, 
“that you, Will, and Garland here 

He stopped abruptly. The hound had 
gone up to the dead man and was sniff- 
ing at his feet. Purdy felt shivers danc- 
ing up his legs and along his spine. 
The hound reminded him of a solemn 
old doctor, standing there with his nose 
against the dead man’s leg and his long 
ears flapped down over his eyes. 

“Make that dog—get away!” Purdy 
cried. 

Tolley took one step forward; the 
hound raised this head as if in mild re- 
proach, and a faint rumble sounded in 
his throat. His eyes rested full on 
Purdy, and Purdy knew that the hound 
was going to howl again; he could see 
the throat muscles swelling. 

The rest thappened very swiftly. 
Purdy’s hand went to his pocket and 
fumbled there. He felt as cold as ice 
all over. 
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“Yl never thear this damned howls 
again!” the shouted. 

Garland Tolley said “Steady!” in a 
ringing voice, and clapped his hand with 
sudden force over Purdy’s wrist. In a 
flash he drew forth the pistol. Purdy 
trembled, then went suddenly limp, for 
over Tolley’s shoulder he saw the hound 
amble away from the body, sit down 
on his haunches and yawn as he looked 
up at the men. 

He hadn’t howled, after all! 

“I reckon,” said Tolley, “that you’d 
better explain how you found the body 
so quick—when I looked all over that 
thicket this morning—and how it just 
happened to be you that found all those 
other things.” 


On the sunny side of his cabin sat 
Delaware Jones in the soft glow of 
the September sunshine. His pipe had 
gone out and he did not feel up to re- 
lighting it.- It was better to drowse. 
But voices at a distance robbed him of 
that pleasure. 

Opening ‘his eyes, he saw eight men 
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come out of the woods below his cabin 
and get into the two cars parked there. 
Mr. Game Warden Sam Purdy got in 
on the back seat of his car instead of 
the front. Delaware noticed that there 
was a man on either side of Purdy 
and that ‘they seemed to be holding to 
his arms. Mr. Garland Tolley was one 
of them. He got in with Purdy, and 
Delaware heard him tell one of the 
other men to bring his car. 

The white folks certainly were act- 
ing funny. Delaware sighed as he 
watched them drive off. He made no 
pretense of knowing the ways of white 
folks. 

A patter of feet sounded, and he 
turned to see his old hound trot out 
of the woods. .The dog lay down at 
Delaware’s feet, looked up, yawned, 
then began to improve the occasion by 
licking himself. 

“No-’count ol’ dog,” said Delaware. 
“Always ramblin’ off through de woods. 
Ain’t worth killin’.” 

The hound looked up solemnly and 
gave Delaware a sober look of affection. 


Other stories by John Randolph Phillips will appear in future issues. 
“TONNEAU 


KIDDING THE STATESMEN 


VERY year during the Christmas holidays, following an ancient custom, the 
vice president of the United States and presiding officer of the upper house of 
Congress gives a dinner to the Senate pages. The pages, who run errands for the 
august and Solomonlike makers of the nation’s laws and spring into action in the 
Senate chamber whenever one of the solons claps his hands, put on a show at this 
banquet the like of which regales the sons of men nowhere else in the civilized 
world. 

Bright and talented, the youngsters carefully rehearse their “stuff” for the 
annual event, the “stuff” consisting of imitations of the senators. They burlesque 
the oratory and mannerisms of all the big fellows from the vice president down 
to the most junior statesman. Here, solemn, puffed up, and speaking in bull-like 
tones, one lad takes off a Western senator with such exactitude that everybody 
recognizes the victim. 

There another, brandishing his fists, gulping water from a tumbler and achiev- 
ing terrific grimaces, portrays to the life a legislator from the South. And nobody 
laughs any more heartily than the few senators who are lucky enough to witness 
the performance. It is a liberal education for them in “how others see them.” 


ARE WE DOWNHEARTED ? 
BY Llewellyn Hughes 


The ’arrowing account of Private Orricks’ ’eart-rending 
struggle for the V. C. 


T was getting dark. Private Or- 

ricks, slithering into the ‘supports, 

realized that the newly captured 
territory from whence he had come was 
being systematically strafed by a very 
peeved enemy. 

In the midst of this inferno he had 
spent the major portion of the after- 
noon repairing the telephone line from 
his field battery to the O. Pip. During 
the course of that delightful occupation 
his face had become set, voided of all 
expression. In its roundness and 


whiteness it was somewhat wistful— 
and utterly blank. 

Weighted down by his coil of tele- 
phone -wire, signaler’s outfit, knapsack, 
gas mask, tin-lizzie helmet, army shoes, 
and the Somme mud that clung to 
him like a Scotch shawl, Private Or- 
ricks leaned against the parapet and 
permitted himself thé dubious pleasure 
af watching a corporal haul rations 
down a company dugout. 

“Aré we down’earted?” he mur- 
mured to himself, giving utterance to 
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the popular saying, the orthodox an- 
swer of which was a loud and cheer- 
ful “No!” But for once hunger and 
misery and deadened nerves forbade 
the negative. “Yus,” piped Private Or- 
ricks, “we are—a bit.” 

The last of the delectable rations 
were making their. disappearance down 
the steps when something dropped out 
through a hole in one of the sacks. 
Noiselessly it sank in the mud. Private 
Orricks fished it out. It was a jar of 
strawberry jam. 

“Cripes!” he whispered, and waited, 
jar in hand, intending to do his bounden 
duty and return it to the corporal. 

From the steps of the dugout came 
a series of irate roarings, expostula- 
tions and choice oaths that made Private 
Orricks blink his eyes. 

“Of all the dash-blank fools!” he 
heard. “Robbery, that’s what it is. 
Are you there, Brigade? Demmit! are 
you there? My God! they don’t an- 
swer. Get that signaler at once for me, 
corporal! This is a deuce of a busi- 
ness. The colonel will be frantic. Find 
Mr. Reed for me! Call the sergeant!” 

Private Orricks, prepared for the 
worst, braced himself against the para- 
pet, and stretching out a quivering arm, 
offered up the jam in silent token of his 
innocence, 

The corporal, however, flying from 
the dugout as from a plague, ignored 
him. Running down the trench he was 
instantly lost to sight. 

He was immediately followed up the 
steps by a captain whose continued im- 
precations against some one rumbled 
like thunder in his massive throat. He 
possessed the most stern and warlike 
visage that Private Orricks’ unfortu- 
nate eyes had ever gazed upon. Dis- 
cretion instantly had the better part of 
valor. To offer up that jar of jam 
at the present moment would have been 
suicide. Putting his trust in the Lord, 
Private Orricks hid the jam behind his 
back. 
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“Who are you?” came the thunder, 
“What’s your name?” 

“Yessir,” said Private Orricks. 

“You're a signaler, aren’t you?” The 
captain’s voice drowned out the crash 
of shells on either side of the trench. 

“At-tached to t-the ar-artillery, sir.” 

“Don’t care a damn what you’re at- 
tached to,” was the roar. ‘Loosen 
yourself at once—and get busy. We're 
out of touch with Brigade. The line’s 
broken. Hop to it!” he shouted. 

Not a muscle of Private Orricks’ 
white face so much as twitched. It 
couldn’t. 

So it wasn’t the jam, then? Some- 
thing more important, like. Something 
terribly important, by the look on the 
captain’s face. 

“Hurry, you fool, you idiot! There’s 
going to be the very dickens of a row 
about this!” 

Staring at him in a wistful dread, 
Private Orricks was engaged in a fur- 
tive and desperate effort to stuff the 
jam into his haversack. 

“Yessir,” he gulped. 

“Signal back to me the moment 
you've repaired the line.” 

“Yessir.” 

Private Orricks was motivated auto- 
matically. Something frightful was up. 
What was it? Nothing less than a 
main attack by the enemy. Yus, they 
was probably coming through in ’un- 
dreds of thousands, and Brigade ’ad to 
be notified at all costs, Well he, Pri- 
vate Orricks, would be the means of 
that, by jingo! Yus, his name would be 
in all the London papers. Private Or- 
ricks, V. C. of the Royal Field Arrtil- 
lery: the gallant ’ero what saved the 
British army from disaster. 

It was quite dark now. Methodically, 
phlegmatically, Private Orricks found 
the telephone line, climbed over the 
parapet, and started to trace the break 
by holding the wire in his right hand 
and letting it run through his fingers. 

Swee-ee-ee-ss-ssh! Wham! 


ARE WE DOWNHEARTED? 


The explosion tossed Private Orricks 
aside, jack-rabbited him into a shell hole 
partly filled with water. For one awful 
moment he almost got all his body be- 
hind and into his tin lizzie. 

Whee-ee-ee-phut! Bamm! Cr-crash! 

That over, Private Orricks” lifted a 
round, white face from under his hel- 
met, took stock of the situation, then 
crawled forward on his hands and 
knees until he had located. the telephone 
wire again. 

Yus, ’e’d get promotion for this. Per- 
haps a bit of a pension, like. They'd 
parade ’im before the general to ’ave a 
blooming medal pinned on ’is chest. 

_Somewhere behind him he imagined 
thousands of soldiers getting ready to 
repel the attack. Do or die, every 
blooming one of ’em. And that cap- 
tain! What price ’im for a soldier! 
Kill a dozen of the enemy with one look 
—and eat ’em afterward. 

Cr-cr-crash! Sw-is-ish bang! 

Yus, men standing to their bayonets, 
N. C. O.’s shouting orders, lieutenants 
gripping their revolvers, majors and 
colonels prepared to fight to the death. 

Yus, and everything depending on 
im to save the day. They’d give ’im a 
week’s leave in London. They’d be 


carrying ’im around on their shoulders, ° 


cheering ’im wherever ’e went—free 
drinks in the pubs 

W hee-ee-ee-plop! Zoom! Cr-crump! 

A piece of shell knocked off his tin 
lizzie, sent it humming. Private Or- 
ricks went after it, groped round, found 
it, and jammed it on just in time to 
shelter his ’ead from a storm of falling 
stones and dirt. 

“Pity the pore sailors on a night like 
this,” he said, once more feeling the 
telephone wire running through his fin- 
gers. 

On he crawled, down and up shell 
holes, over and under barbed wire, 
through pools of slimy water that 
smelled to heaven, on—on—on to a 
broken telephone wire and glory. 
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He ducked. There was a blinding 
flash close beside him: the blooming 
Shell what ’ad ’is number on it—all but 
the last decimal, like. 

The violent explosion singed Private 
Orricks’ eyebrows, and, for a few mo- 
ments, completely deafened him. He 
lay flattened: out, motionless, his face 
buried in the mud. One might have 
thought him dead. But inch by inch 
the tin lizzie came up to disclose a 
round, white face. 

“Better luck the next time,” he said. 

Yus, a blooming V. C. at the least, a 
week’s leave in blighty, promotion, ’is 
picture in the papers, and a visit from 
the king, as you might say. 

“Whatto!”” 

The end of the telephone wire had 
slipped through his fingers. He had 
found the break. ; 

Ss-ss-ss-ssh! Whack! 

Pulling the two ends into a shell hole, 
Private Orricks set about the task of 
splicing them together. All over but the 
shouting, like. Yus, the worst part of 
’is job was finished. ’E ’ad gone 
through ’em again. ee 

Line almost fixed. That there cap- 
tain would be thanking ’im for it in a 
minute. A soldier, that captain! Must 
feed men like that on raw meat. 

Private Orricks signaled in that the 
line was clear. Then, in a moment of 
exaltation, he decided to listen in on 
the captain’s thrilling message to Bri- 
gade. Might be historic, like. 

Smack! Whee-ee-ee-wham! Crash! 

“Brigade? Are you there? This is 
Captain Loring. Look here, the colo- 
nel will be furious! You’ve damn well 
sent us plum-and-apple again—instead 
of that strawberry you promised ie 

Private Orricks’ dream of fame van- 
ished. He sat down and blinked. Then, 
taking something out of his haversack, 
he tore off the cover and dipped two 
dirty fingers into the contents. 

“Are we down’earted?” the asked. 
“No Pe 


John L. In His Glory 


By William Hemmingway 


Fierce, relentless, tireless as a cataract—was John L. Sullivan 
in his palmy fighting days. 


HE public first saw Sullivan in 

action when he smashed Paddy 

Ryan like a man of straw, and 
the new champion’s fame crashed like a 
thunderbolt upon the world. No other 
man had shown a trace of his explosive 
power. Those who had held the title 
before him were but imperfectly fa- 
mous: few knew them in their day; no 
one knows them now. Sullivan’s feats 
shouted his name to universal fame. 
Never had there been such crashing, 
rending force in one human. frame. 
White, black, brown and yellow races 
the world around, who could not read a 
word of English, gaped at his ferocious 
portrait and eagerly drank in the stories 
of his superhuman prowess. More men 
thrilled at the name of Sullivan than 
ever had feared Jove or Thor or Siva 
the Destroyer. John L. was Destruc- 
tion walking the earth, eager at a mo- 


ment’s notice to blast the mightiest who 
dared to cross his path. His victory 
over Ryan and the triumphal tours that 
followed spread his fame from pole to 
pole and into the farthest reaches of 
the seven seas. For example: 

Doctor Russell Cool of San Fran- 
cisco saved the lives of many fever- 
stricken subjects of Ori-a-Ori, the 
stately Tahitian king, who worshiped 
the memory of his departed brother, 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The king 
gave the doctor a banquet in solitary 
grandeur. Afterward they sat smoking 
beneath the murmuring palms and look- 
ing far out upon the moonlit Pacific 
while the doctor answered question 
after question about Stevenson’s fam- 
ily. When the last one had been ac- 
counted for, the king leaned forward. 

“Now tell me about John L. Sulli- 
van!” No one else mattered. 


JOHN L. IN HIS GLORY 


When you consider how young Sulli- 
van was when he became the most ac- 
claimed hero in the world, how little 
preparation this obscure laborer had for 
the fame and money that suddenly 
deluged him, the wonder grows, not 
that he ran riot but that he ever had 
intervals of normal behavior. Here was 
a boy of twenty-three, dynamite in his 
fists, life tingling in every nerve, fol- 
lowed everywhere by crowds in a 
frenzy of worship, hailed not only as 
“the best man in the world” but as so 
supreme that none could be compared 
with him. Old-time champions windily 
challenged one another, wrangled for 
months, and at length, after endless de- 
lays, postponements .and dodging the 
police, fought tedious bare-fist battles 
for the title. This golden lad tossed all 
that rigmarole to the winds. He con- 
densed the tiresome struggle into a 
few burning minutes of furious strife. 
This miracle he displayed in a royal 
progress through the theaters of his 
country, from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from coast to coast. Whenever he 
strode out on the stage he put his crown 
at hazard; for if any man could beat 
him in a four-round bout with the 
gloves, that man automatically must be- 
come champion. 

Such gambling with the title never 
had been dreamed of by the earlier 
kings of the ring; but this roystering 
lad cast such a spell of terror over the 
world that he knew no one could stand 
up to him on even terms. Very well, 
then: he would pay any man who merely 
survived four three-minute rounds with 
him. The pay at first was fifty dol- 
lars, then in quick succession a hun- 
dred, five hundred, presently a thou- 


sand. For all the chance of any fight- 


et’s taking the money, he might just as 
well have offered a million. The sim- 
ple truth is that Sullivan had the world 
hypnotized at his feet. Not only was 
he a marvel of strength, speed and fury, 
but a baleful thrill shook the stoutest 
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heart when Sullivan’s gray hazel eyes 
turned to glittering black as the glared 
from his corner and rushed in, slapping 
his thigh with his left palm and growl- 
ing his lusty battle call: “Come on, 
you ” 
- Many a promising gladiator crumpled 
to the floor under this pressure. It was 
not the flesh that failed but the spirit. 
Encouraged by the wild stories of Sul- 
livan’s drinking—which was so prodigi- 
ous that it could not be exaggerated— 
some well-trained giant, victor in scores 
of local battles, would make up his 
mind to go on with the visiting cham- 
pion, reasonably sure to stay the four 
rounds and win the thousand dollars, 
and hoping by lucky accident to catch 
him off guard and take his title—even 
though he knew that John L. had de- 
stroyed all other challengers. Fasci- 
nated by the legends he had heard, the 
hopeful giant would call at the stage 
door and ask to see Mr. Sullivan. 
“He’s sleeping it off now,” one of 
the troupe would tell him. “What’s 
that? Wake him up? I wouldn’t wake 
him for a million. He’d break me in 
two. You'll see him soon enough, any- 
how, when you get into the ring. I 
hope he don’t kill you like he killed that 
poor fellow out in Omaha.” What 
courage the local giant had left in him 
after listening to this talk evaporated 
when he sat’on the stage, deafened by 
the roar of the crowd welcoming Sul- 
livan, and then faced his devastating 
glare. If his heart stood up under this 
ordeal, he still had a superhuman task 
before ‘him; for Sullivan, no matter 
how hard he had been drinking, still 
had the power to destroy. Perhaps the 
best description of his attack is that of 
John Boyle O’Reilly, noted poet, edi- 
tor and athlete, who knew Sullivan well, 
often boxed with him. He wrote: 


Sullivan enters on a fight unlike all other 
men. From the first moment his action is 
ultimate. Other boxers begin by sparring; 


-he begins by fighting—and he never ceases 
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to fight. He is as distinct from other box- 
ers as a bulldog is from a spaniel. He does 
not waste ten seconds of the three minutes 
of each round. 

From the first instant of the fight, Sulli- 

van is as fierce, relentless, tireless as a cata- 
ract. 
' There is a true picture of the Sulli- 
van of the early days: fierce, relentless, 
tireless as a cataract. What mortal 
man, with mere human heart and mus- 
cles and spirit, could hope to fight that 
cataract? Here is an interesting thing, 
encouraging to all fighters, whether 
amateurs seeking fame, or professionals 
facing champions, that the only boxers 
who made a good showing against the 
masterful Sullivan were intelligent men 
who studied him without fear—the ama- 
teur Guiteras, who fought him four 
hot rounds to a draw; the profession- 
als Donovan and Mitchell, who escaped 
destruction at his hands, and Corbett, 
gifted with amazing speed, who beat 
him at the last. To these men, all brave 
as any that ever fought on land or sea, 
the raging cataract was only a man, 
with methods to be studied, analyzed 
and quite possibly overcome. Little 
Billy Edwards, retired lightweight 
champion, summed up the situation for 
me when I was a lad: “If you or I 
could ’it Sullivan on the chin, he’d go 
out, like any one else—but, my stars! 
where’s the man that can live long 
enough to “it ’im on the chin?” 

That was because none of his flur- 
ried victims lasted long enough to un- 
derstand the new style of fighting which 
he invented. They were schooled in the 
deliberate, plodding tactics of the old 
prize ring, which had not been im- 
proved in a century, and therefore they 
had no chance against the new tech- 
nique of Sullivan; for the young giant 
had developed methods perfectly 
adapted to his limitless strength and 
furious speed. With his heavy left 
fist he smashed down the enemy’s 
guard so savagely that the strongest 
soon became arm weary. Also he had 
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a way of chopping with the edge of his 
left hand like a blunt ax upon those 
muscles that stretch between the base 
of the neck and the points of the shoul- 
ders.. A few of these chops deadened 
the victim’s arms so that -he could 
neither hit nor guard. 

Sullivan’s greatest invention was in 
his use of the right fist. The others 
used to save it until they had tired and 
weakened the antagonist; he, from the 
very first, drove it home with a round- 
arm swing into which he poured every 
ounce of his huge weight. Or he swung 
it like a club. Always it was swift as 
the flash of a tiger’s paw. Even when 
these blows struck a man’s guard, they 
knocked him over, and the shock robbed 
him of his strength. But the fiercest 
impact of Sullivan upon his prey was 
the shock of his utter contempt, his su- 
preme self-confidence and the hungry 
glare and growl with which he leaped 
in to finish him. 

After beating Ryan, Sullivan and 
Madden went from New Orleans to 
Chicago and gave boxing exhibitions 
with “Parson” Davies’ show, earning a 
few extra thousands of dollars, while 
John L. spent his leisure in receiving 
homage and engulfing champagne. 
Madden warned him that drink would 
be his ruin, begged him to let it alone 
and keep in training; but Sullivan an- 
swered: “Bill, these fellows all fall 
dead when I look at ’’em. All the train- 
ing I need is a shave and a shampoo.” 
And he proved this true over and over 
again as he luxuriously boxed his way 
across the country and home to Boston, 
where the crowds were bigger than all 
the rest and more inflamed with hero 
worship. Giant minds were common 
enough in Boston, but a Hercules who 
could knock giants cold with a punch 
was something else again. Even the 
calm Back Bay enthused over him. 

John’s stalwart mother, whom he re- 
sembled in face and figure, threw her 
powerful arms around her big boy and 
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welcomed him as the greatest man in 
the world, but his.dry little father salted 
his vanity by remarking, “Whooh! but 
there’s lads in Ireland would sweep you 
away with the back of their hands.” 
The new champion took this at its true 
worth, knowing that his father. was 
only trying to mask his own great pride, 
and smiled down indulgently on the lit- 
tle man. That evening he hastened out 
to a suburb called Sharon, to call on 
Catherine Harkins, the girl to whom he 
had been devoted for years—his first 
and last sweetheart. : 

“Well, Katie, we. can get married 
now,” he said. “I’ve won the cham- 
pionship for you, and I’ll keep it as long 
as I like.. We'll have the best of every- 
thing.” 

“No, John,” she answered him. “I 
can’t do it. This life will ruin you. I 
can’t marry you while you drink and 
fight.” 

“You take me, and I’ll never drink 
another drop,” the lad pleaded. “But 
I’ve got to fight. It’s the best I can 
do—and look at the big money in it.” 

“No, John,” said the girl. “There 
would be no happiness in it—never with 
either fighting or drinking. When you 
stop them both, Dll be waiting for you, 
no matter how long.” And the fervid 
pleading of the all-conquering Sullivan 
could not shake Katie’s quiet resolution. 
It is fascinating to speculate on what 
would have happened if she had ac- 


cepted him on his promise to stop drink- | 


ing. John never broke a promise. Un- 
der her care, he might have remained 
champion at least until he was forty. 
Even though he burned out his energy 
with incessant dissipation, he held the 
title for ten years. None of his succes- 
sors has been able to approach this rec- 
ord, no matter how carefully they lived. 
Does that fact throw any light on the 
oft repeated debate as to who was the 
greatest champion? 

During the weeks after his bitter dis- 
appointment Sullivan drank harder than 
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ever, aided- and abetted by swarms of 
parasites who buzzed around him night 
and day. He toured New England, giv- 
ing exhibitions—with sparring part- 
ners, if no local celebrity dared to risk 
his neck against him. But his serious 
efforts were confined to seeing how 
much champagne he could absorb. 
Sometimes the was not able to appear at 
the theater, but next day the crowds 
yelled for him as devotedly as ever. 
The king could do no wrong. 

_ An incident at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, will illustrate. The champion 
found among the welcoming crowd 
three boyhood friends from Boston. 
He led them to the sitting room of his 
suite in the America House and said, 
“Have a glass of wine.” They didn’t 
care if they did. After an hour of 
casual sipping Sullivan had the waiters 
bring in a washtub full of champagne 
bottles packed in cracked ice. When 
the corks did not fly readily enough, he 
knocked the heads off the bottles. The 
rosy hours flew on bubbling wings. 
When it was time for Sullivan to ap- 
pear at the theater, Madden found the. 
door locked, and the only reply he could 
get from within was a deep growl of 
“Don’t bother me!” with an obbligato 
of clinking glasses. 

Dover was a lively mill town, and the 
people, eager to see the new national 
hero in action, had packed the theater 
to the last inch. Madden enlisted the 
help of the Commissioner of Public 
Safety, who ran both the police and 
fire departments. He had the firemen 
quietly raise their longest ladder to Sul- 
livan’s window sill; and sent three 
husky policemen softly up the rungs to 
surprise the Big Fellow and take him 
to the theater. When the three were 
halfway up, Sullivan suddenly threw up 
the window, grabbed the top of the lad- 
der with his deadly right hand, and 
flung it out as far as he could. He 
roared with delight as he saw the police- 
men fall on the firemen and all sprawl 
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on the ground. No one was hurt much, 
so John was not further disturbed. The 
crowd in the theater accepted Madden’s 
excuse that the champion was indis- 
posed—never were truer words spoken! 
—and next morning they cheered him 
from the moment he showed his face 
until his train drew out of sight. 

Any activity often repeated tends to 
fall into smooth-running channels of 
habit. So it was with Sullivan’s tri- 
umphal exhibition tours, or picnics, as 
he called them. There were the recep- 
tion at the railroad station, the crowds 
cheering and blockading the streets all 
the way to his hotel; more crowds and 
cheers on the way to thé theater, and, 


after the lesser lights of the troupe had_ 


whiled away an hour or two with box- 
ing and wrestling, patiently endured, 
the wild enthusiasm of the packed house 
when huge young Sullivan strode out 
and showed himself, like some great 
emperor, to his adoring people. Mean- 
while the victim of the evening shrank 
in his corner and tried to quiet his 
shaky nerves. The great man’s speech 
was matter of habit, too, running like 
this: . 
“Gentlemen, I thank you, one and all, 
for your kind attendance here to-night. 
I shall endeavor in the future, as in the 
_ past, to deserve your friendship and 
confidence. JI remain your warm and 
personal friend, John L. Sullivan.” In 
oratory, as in fighting, he had intro- 
duced an extraordinary innovation— 
that of signing a speech orally. In the 
business of knocking out his man, he 
still followed habit, and, after the ref- 
eree had counted the fatal ten seconds 
which proved that the victini was indeed 
“out,” John L. habitually threw off his 
gloves and carried the senseless man to 
his corner as tenderly as a brother. 
This magnanimity disarmed the hostil- 
ity of the crowd, many of whom were 
friends of the local boxer and’ who 
might otherwise denounce him as a “big 
brute.” This would have been unjust; 
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for Sullivan, the moment his berserk 
rage of the ring was past, was as kind- 
hearted a man as ever lived. True, he 
looked down upon mere mankind from 
a great height, but he wished man well 
and was always ready to do him a good 
turn. 
Returning to New York in the sum- 
mer of 1882, Sullivan received a chal- 
lenge from Jimmy Elliott, whom the 
reader may recall as Mike Donovan’s 
big sparring partner who jeered when 


* Mike Donovan, three years earlier, pro- 


claimed the boy Sullivan the coming 
champion of the world, and snarled, 
“Oh, you’re always discovering a new 
phenom!” This fellow, strong; clever 
and experienced, had begun to train 
when he heard how badly Sullivan was 
living, hoping to catch him in poor con- 
dition. After one look at the champion, 
who might by this time have been called 
the “Highlands Fat Boy,” Elliott, who 
was in fine fettle, defied him to imme- 
diate battle. He was delighted when 
Sullivan accepted. They met on the 
Fourth of July, at a picnic ground over- 
looking the East River called Jones’ 
Woods—now the site of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research. 
Sullivan was content during the first 
two rounds to study Elliott’s style, time 
him and block his attacks. The chal- 
lenger dashed in for the third round 
with a showy left lead for the jaw, but 
Sullivan’s cannon-ball right swung 
across the lead, landed flush on Elliott’s 
jaw and dashed him down into outer 
darkness. Elliott said, long afterward, 
that Sullivan’s blocking hurt more than 
other men’s hitting. 

Two weeks later, lacking a day, Sul- 
livan met Tug Wilson in Madison 
Square Garden. This man was im- 
ported from England by Richard K. 
Fox, who yearned to down Sullivan 
because he would not kotow to him 
and spent thousands of dollars trying 
to find a man to do the job. Wilson, 
whose real name was Joseph Collins, . 
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was not far from forty years old and 
little more than a middleweight. He 
had never amounted to much as a hitter, 
but he feared no man, was cold as a 
gambler’s heart and was adept in all the 
tricks of the ring. Also he understood 
how to capture publicity, for he prom- 
ised to “pulverize the American puppy.” 
Ten thousand men endured a hot night 
in the old Garden to see the Tug sunk 
—and saw instead a revelation of self- 
defense that seemed past belief. At the 
call of time Sullivan growled and 
charged on his prey as usual, but the 
prey ducked low under his mighty swing 
and toppled to the floor. He placidly 
balanced himself on one knee, and stood 
up only after the referee had counted 
nine. 

Again Sullivan leaped at him, and 
Tug dodged the swinging right and 
fell into a.clinch. Sullivan tried to 
tear loose, but it is hard to escape the 
clutch of a man hanging on for life— 
and money. At last the champion 
slammed down his right on Tug’s back, 
and the smaller man dropped to the 
floor. Again he took the full nine sec- 
onds. He went nine times to the floor 
in the first round and eight in the sec- 
ond, always with some shred of excuse 
—stumbling or losing balance as he 
ducked under a swing. No one paid 
much attention to the falls after that, 
and in the last two rounds Tug added 
a little variety by falling without so 
much as a feint threatening him and 
by clinging to the knees of Sullivan, 


who roared to the referee to make the © 


qualified soandso stand up and fight. 
But the referee failed to find any fault 
in the challenger; so he kept on with 
his tricks, and therefore was able to 
stand erect when time was called at. the 
end of the fourth round—which was all 
he wanted to do. 

Some said Tug got five thousand dol- 
lars for his evening’s tumbling, but the 
general belief was that he got eight 
thousand dollars. 


How he must have: 
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laughed all the way home! And 
laughed not only at ‘his rich practical 
joke on the man-killer but at his dear 
American public. 

“I’m going ’ome now,” he confided 
to one of Mr. Dana’s bright young re- 
porters, who printed his words in The 
Sun; “going ’ome to the ’en and chick- 
ens” (wife and children). “Then I 
shall come back ’ere, open a pub, and 
challenge Sullivan to a foight for the 
title. I’ve studied ’im, and I shall beat 
’im as sure as ever we meet.” 

Tug did not carry out all of his pro- 
gram. He went ’ome to the ’en and 
chickens, all right, but the pub he 
opened was in England, and, far from 
fighting Sullivan; he never fought any- 
body—and if he’s not dead he’s laugh- 
ing there still. 

Sullivan was so infuriated at Mad- 
den’s failure to choose a referee who 
would make Tug Wilson stand up and 
fight that he left him forever. Pat 
‘Sheedy, king of Chicago gamblers, and 
Jimmy Wakely of New York took 
charge of Sullivan’s affairs. They per- 
suaded him to go into strict training, 
with miles of running on the road every 
day, plenty of boxing and bag punch- 
ing, and one bottle of ale at dinner as 
his only drink. Three weeks of this 
made a great change in the Big Fellow. 
He worked off twenty pounds of flesh, 
so that he scaled under two hundred, 
and, although he was still ten pounds 
too heavy, he was probably within 
twenty per cent of his best. He really 
needed to be at the peak of condition, 
for he was to face one of the most dan- 
gerous antagonists that skill and money 
could discover. 

Br’er Fox, eager for revenge, was 
not through with Sullivan by a long 
shot. He had asked Jem Mace, retired 
Champion of England, who was show- 
ing and teaching in Australia, to send 
him the best fighting man he could find. 
Jem sent him Herbert Slade, a giant 
Maori, who stood well above six feet 
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and looked like a bronze Apollo, whom 
“Jem had long trained and seconded in 
battles in which he beat the pick of 
Australia’s theavies. This man was 
matched to box Sullivan four rounds in 
Madison Square Garden. The Maoris 
are one of the finest Polynesian races, 
noted for strength and courage, and 
Slade was a splendid specimen. In trial 
bouts against good big men in New 
York he showed speed, great hitting 
power and ring wisdom, besides ability 
to fight at highest power when under 
heavy fire. He was boomed as the com- 
ing champion. All New York and 
New England were speculating on his 
chances. 

“The old Garden was packed that 
night, less than a month after the Tug 
Wilson farce, but the crowd saw a very 
different Sullivan. His eyes flashed 
and his step was brisk as he pushed 
through the ropes and advanced to the 
center of the ring. He smiled affably 
at the uproarious greeting of the crowd 
and waved his black-bristled fist in re- 
sponse. But what had happened to the 
brave Maori, who up to this time had 
borne himself like a king? He took 
one look into Sullivan’s flaming eyes, 
then dropped his glance to the floor, 

“and could not be persuaded even to look 
at the champion again, though his sec- 
onds begged him to outstare him. There 
could be no doubt that that one glare 
of Sullivan’s had hypnotized him. His 
seconds pleaded, but he kept looking 
down and moistening his parched lips. 

When time was called the bronze 
warrior loomed so high above Sullivan 
and looked so dangerous that the Big 
Fellow sparred cautiously, feeling him 
out, testing him for some sign of the 
skill he had learned from Jem Mace. 
But the hypnotized Maori moved stiffly, 
as if only half aware of what he was 
doing, and Sullivan easily tapped him 
on the nose with his left glove and drew 
a little blood without return. In the 
next flurry Sullivan chopped down 
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Slade’s guard, swung his right and 
knocked him through the ropes. The 
giant crawled back as'if he were only 
half alive, and the merciless crowd 
booed him and shamed him. But he 
bravely arose at the count of nine and 
put up his hands. Just then the call 
of time sent him to his corner, knees 
trembling and the flesh at the back of 
the thighs quivering. 

Nevertheless, his fame was so great 
and his coming back to true form 
seemed so probable that Sullivan let 
him stay through the second round, 
merely sparring and holding the lead 
over him. Slade could not muster a 
trace of the tactics England’s cleverest 
fighting man had taught him, but moved 
like a cold marionette all the way. 
Therefore Sullivan, when the third 
round was called, threw away caution 
and went back to his own natural style. 
As he leaped from his chair to pounce 
upon the prey, the panic-stricken Slade 
turned and ran to the ropes and then 
around the ring. John L., growling at 
him to stand and fight like a man, tore 
after him, shooting up straight rights 
at his tall head and neck. The third 
one caught him on the back of the head 
and slammed him on the floor as if a 
locomotive had hit him. 

Long after the count of ten the Maori 
made some feeble effort to rise, and 
then his seconds carried him away. 
There can be little doubt that this brave 
man, who hitherto had made an excel- 
lent record, was paralyzed by the ter- 
rible appearance of Sullivan—plus, of 
course, all he had heard and read about 
his murderous right fist. That fist had 
swept hundreds into oblivion, and every 
man who faced Sullivan watched it as 
he would watch a gun at his head. I 
know; for I faced it—once, in a 
friendly set-to—and never ran away so 
fast and so far. Ever since I have had 
the deepest sympathy with men who 
tried to escape that terrible right when 
it flashed to kill. 
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Once more the Boston Strong Boy 
floated across the continent on a tide of 
champagne, earning countless dollars, 
which he tossed away as fast as they 
came, knocking out “local prides” or 
sparring with his partners indifferently, 
so long as the fragrant yellow bubbles 
continued to twirl upward in his glass. 
He put on weight, of course, and he 
grew a trifle slower in his movements, 
but for all that he quickly ruined every 
man who stood up to him. He was the 
playboy of the world, exulting in robust 
health, bursting with energy, which no 
amount of dissipation seemed to affect, 
and he smashed into fragments the best- 
laid plans of plotters who hoped to 
catch him unaware and seize his title. 

He was brought up suddenly by the 
appearance of a new challenger, Char- 


ley Mitchell, who called himself “‘box- - 


a9 


ing champion of England,” was very 
clever with his fists, and was a past 
master of the arts of ballyhoo. Billy 
Madden, engaged by the vengeful Fox, 
brought him to New York, and what 
one did not tell about Mitchell’s powers 
the other did; and the papers published 
it all, and the public believed it. 
Mitchell was said to be a younger son 
of a fine English family, who had 
studied medicine for years before his 
uncanny boxing skill and love of adven- 
ture lured him into the ring, and his 
intimate, scientific knowledge of anat- 
omy enabled him to hit the most dan- 
gerous men on nerve centers they knew 
nothing about and knock them cold. 
Mitchell really was a most accom- 
plished boxer, about Sullivan’s age and 
height, but weighing little more than 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. Of 
the thousands I have seen in the ring he 
was the coolest under fire. He had 
limitless courage, the shrewd mind of a 
lawyer, a savage wit and an awful vo- 
cabulary. Knowing that a foreign 
flavor would bring customers to the 
ringside, he laid on his English accent 
thick. He sneered and laughed at every 
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mention of Sullivan’s name—good ad- 
vertising for himself, and likely to 
rouse the champion’s hot temper and 
make him lose his skill; for it is one of 
the oldest axioms of the ring that an 
angry man can’t fight. 

Sullivan quit drinking and hurried to 
New York to see Mitchell in a trial 
bout, a four-round affair with Mike 
Cleary, middleweight, whom he beat 
with ease. “He’s good enough but not. 
big enough,” said Sullivan. “T’ll put 
him away.” When the match was 
made, to be at the Garden, May 14, 
1883, Mitchell told the reporters that 
Sullivan was a mere ignorant slugger, 
who knew nothing about boxing, and 
promised, “I'll hit him with so many 
gloves he won’t know where they come 
from.” But John L., sober, instead of 
being infuriated by Mitchell’s cocky 
chatter, laughed at his assurance, said 
he’d take care of him when the time 
came, and went into hard training for a 
few weeks. His fame filled the public 
mind; for by this time he had become a 
sort of unique national institution, a 
phenomenon like Niagara Falls or the 
Grand Canyon; yet Mitchell kept the 
people well informed of his own weird 


‘knowledge of anatomy, of his skill and 


speed and punishing power in the ring 
and of his utter contempt for the 
“blooming Bawston sloggah.” 

Result: the Garden was packed that 
night, many followers of the game com- 
ing not only from Boston but from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and from far-away 
Colorado and the Pacific coast. Mad- 
den was known as one of the keenest 
judges of a good man in the ring, 
Mitchell had shown well here, and he 
convinced the world that he esteemed 
Sullivan not a whit more than any’ 
other big bruiser, the sort sure to fall 
before the science of a really able ring 
general. Besides, it was known that 
middleweight Mike Donovan had held 
the Strong Boy to a draw in a glove 
match. Mitchell was fifteen pounds 
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heavier than Donovan and lightning 
fast. Why hadn’t he a chance? 

Even at the risk ‘of making modern’ 
promoters weep, it must be recorded 
that on the night of this international 
championship fight only ten thousand 
dollars came into the Garden box office; 
for the tickets ranged in price from 
fifty cents in the galleries to a mere two 
dollars at the ringside. Oh, pitiful! No 
tingside boxes or even chairs—every- 
body standing. All New York of 
Sporting instincts, whether from the 
Union Club or the Bowery, was in that 
motley throng, among them the famous 
Dana, creator of The Sun, and Senator 
Roscoe Conkling, himself a noted artist 
with the gloves. Legend says that he 
sat by the ring on a beer keg rolled in 
by some admiring henchman. 

Although Mitchell actually was al- 
most as tall as the champion, he seemed 
like a schoolboy facing a big and angry 
master when they met at the center to 
listen to Referee Mahoney’s instruc- 
tions. His curly fair-brown hair and 
rosy cheeks added to his appearance of 
youthful lightness, while Sullivan’s 
great bulk overshadowed him com-. 
pletely. When Sullivan scowled and 


glared at him, he countered with a bit* 


of abusive cockney slang and a derisive 
wink. His exact words have been lost, 
but doubtless they were Rabelaisian and 
rank. If his object was to anger Sulli- 
van he succeeded; for the Big Fellow 
was glaring and growling as he waited 
in his corner the call of time. 

At the word Sullivan leaped forth to 
kill, while Mitchell stepped in cautiously 
to meet him. Sullivan chopped with 
his left hand and at the same instant let 
go his furious right swing. Mitchell 
stepped well inside the whirling arm, 
drove a short, straight left jolt on the 
side of the chin—and down plumped 
Sullivan on the floor!—just as wise 
Billy Edwards had predicted, as you 
will remember. The millions of words 
used in the next few years in debate 
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over that fall, if placed end to end 
would reach from pole to pole. For 
years Sullivan’s partisans insisted that 
the Englishman hit treacherously with 
his left while shaking hands with his 
right ; but honest John L. long afterward 
admitted that Mitchell had caught him 
plunging in, at the moment one foot 
was passing the other—which, of 
course, left him off balance—and there- 
fore easily spilled him. This seems to 
be the fact. 

But the result was far different from_ 
what the crafty Mitchell expected. Be- 
fore the referee could count three, Sul- 
livan, not weakened but enraged by the 
fall, jumped to his feet, roaring, and 
dashed at Mitchell, who stood in mid- 
ring, laughing at him. Fatal laughter. 
It is possible that the Englishman might 
have escaped unharmed if he had 
promptly devoted all his energies to get- 
ting away; but as he laughed, Sullivan 
charged on him with both fists flying 
and buffeted him about like a cork in a 
torrent. Sullivan swung left and right 
so fast that no one could keep count of 
the blows, driving Mitchell before him 
to the ropes. But the Englishman 
coolly blocked all the punches he could, 
rolled his head with the rest so as to 
lessen their impact, and managed to 
stay through the round. He escaped 
being knocked down, but the incessant 
mauling sapped his strength. 

Nor had he any rest in the second 
round. Sullivan leaped on him and 
drove him from one side of the ring to 
the other, yet the little Englishman was 
so agile that the Big Fellow could not 
reach the angle of his jaw with the 
cannon shot of his right fist, while it was 
equally impossible. to swing the right 
arm like a club on his elusive neck. 
This was one of the greatest rounds in 
ring -history, with Sullivan striking at 
least a hundred blows—‘fierce, relent- 
less, tireless as a cataract”—while the 
wily Mitchell, hoping to outlast the fury 
of the bombardment, rode with the tor- 
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rent of smashes, rode craftily with it to 
lessen its force, and kept his wits about 
him. 

Mitchell came out of his corner for 
‘the third round on: weary legs but with 
the same cocky grin of defiance; but the 
roaring Sullivan smashed him to and 
fro like a shuttlecock and never ceased 
to attack. In the middle of the round 
he swung his right fist on Mitchell’s 
neck—the blow he had tried and missed 
fifty times. It landed flush this time, 
and the impact of it raised Mitchell off 
his feet and wafted him up and half 
over the ring ropes, two yards away. 
There he hung, limp as a towel, hung 
helpless and feebly groping, as utterly 
knocked out as if he were stretched on 
the floor. As Sullivan ran in to finish 
his victim, the police climbed into the 
ring, and the gigantic Captain Aleck 
Williams, himself a champion with fist 
and club, stepped in between. and 
stopped him. 

“Let me have one crack at him!’ Sul- 
livan panted. 

“No, John; you’d kill him,” ruled the 
merciful captain, and waved him back 
to his corner. 
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Sullivan, surrounded by his handlers 
and a squad of police, had to fight his 
way through the crowd of frantic wor- 
shipers, who tried to shake hands with 
him or at least to whack his back. As 
he sat in his dressing room, a valet un- 
lacing his ring shoes, Mitchell, marvel- 
ously refreshed, forced his way in. 

“You big bluff!” he snarled, and 
stuck his right fist close to Sullivan’s 
nose, “I'll beat you any time you dare 
to fight me with the raw uns !’”—mean- 
ing bare fists. 

Sullivan laughed at him and told him 
to go take a little run and jump up in 
the air; but Mitchell meant what he 
said—and came near to making it good, 
as we shall see presently. He certainly 
was poison to Sullivan, and of effron- 
tery beyond belief. When he went 
home to England he told the reporters 
that he was beating Sullivan nicely 
when the blooming American police 
broke the ring and saved him. He 
made a good living exhibiting himself 
and denouncing Sullivan until that fate- 
ful day on the soggy, rain-swept field 
at Chantilly, where he tricked the Big 
Fellow to his heart’s content. < 


Another article by William Hemmingway about the great John L. Sullivan 
will appear in an early issue. 


Ge 


LUCK AT THE START 


CAPTAIN in the United States army, stationed at a flying field near Wash- 
ington and engaged in teaching a lieutenant all about aviation, was going up 
with him once more before turning him loose on the wings of fate to do some solo 


flying. 


The big ship got off to its usual thundering start, picked up speed down 


the runway, wabbled crazily from side to side, took the air, and was about to bury 


its nose in the hard and adjacent earth. 


At that critical juncture, the captain grabbed hold of the dual control and, 
missing catastrophe by the fraction of a thin whisker, straightened out the machine. 


“Suffering crime!” he shouted to the lieutenant. 
take-off I ever saw, the worst you ever made!” 


“That was about the worst 


“The worst J ever made!” the student yelled back. “Thunderation! I thought 
you had hold of the controls. I wasn’t touching ’em!” 


In Two Parts~Part 1 


ty Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson 


Captain Gordon, of the American army intelligence service in the Philip- 
pines, has been called back to Manila to break up a serious native uprising 


which is being fomented by communistic propaganda. 


Seeing an inflammatory 


poster being read by a group of muttering natives, Gordon tears it down. At 


the polo club Gordon meets the Baron Draskendorf and his niece, the Baroness 
Helene. Gordon and the beautiful baroness are enormously attracted to each 
other, and agree to meet that night at the Army and Navy Club dance. Walk- 


ing back to Manila, Gordon comes across a group of natives being issued 
arms by a man whom he has just seen in an automobile with the baron and 


baroness. This man gets away from Gordon and the police, who capture most 
of the natives. That night at the dance Gordon meets the baroness again. 
He is suspicious of her. But he has fallen madly in love with her, and she, 
apparently, with him. They are about to run off from the dance to the carnival 


then going on, when Gordon learns that the uprising is due at midnight. 


CHAPTER V. 
SUPPER FOR TWO. 


WIFT and terrible pictures suc- 
ceeded themselves in Gordon’s 
mind, pictures of isolated posts, 
of silent, creeping footsteps, of scream- 
ing women and children, of fire, of 


blood of rapine and horror indescrib- 
able. 

He looked at Helene. Her face was 
turned from him, showing her profile, 
a delicately chiseled profile, pure and 
lovely and tender past all imagining; 
surely there could be no evil behind that 
lovely mask. 


THE SCARLET MASQUE 


Stepping out under the big porte- 
cochére, Gordon called a calesa and fol- 
lowed the girl into its narrow confines. 
He gave the man his directions in Taga- 
log and they drove away toward the 
carnival. 

The Luneta was crowded. From the 
bandstand in its center the constabu- 
lary band sighed forth its melodies. 
Around the great driveways went an 
endless procession of calesas and auto- 
mobiles, all filled with laughing, chat- 
tering people—Spanish American, Fili- 
pino and mestizo. Across on the far 
side of the Luneta, music and bril- 
liant lights proclaimed the presence of 
the carnival grounds. 

The sidewalks were filled with 
crowds of masked and hooded people 
—men, women and children in domi- 
noes of all shapes and colors; the air 
was filled with confetti; the very at- 
mosphere seemed to vibrate to the car- 
nival spirit. 

Stopping at a booth midway down 
the Luneta, Gordon bought red domi- 
noes and red masks for his partner and 
himself. The masks were large, cov- 
ering the entire face; and the two put 
them on and laughed at the total eclipse 
of personality which ensued. 

There were many red dominoes 
abroad. Gordon, gazing down a side 
street, saw the way filled from curb to 
curb with a crowd of silent, red-garbed 
figures. He and Helene drove around 
toward the walls of Intramuras, the old 
Spanish city of Manila. Here, close 
to the great gates, Gordon saw another 
group of these red-garbed and silent 
people. There was an air of expec- 
tancy about them, as though they waited 
for something, some word. 

The entire city was stirring with life 
and laughter, but underneath it all was 
some exciting, mysterious undercurrent 
which gave an added tang to the car- 
nival gayety. 

With all the bizarre costumes, white 
man could not be told from native; 
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men, women and children of all races 
were concealed and disguised. 

Gordon was thoughtful and preoccu- 
pied. 
. “I’ve got to go by my quarters a min- 
ute or two. Do you mind coming 
along?” he asked finally. 

She nodded an acquiescence and the 
driver was given his directions. 
. It was a very short distance and they 
were soon in the courtyard and cross- 


‘ing it to Gordon’s door. Sing, the ever 


present, opened the door for them and 
bowed as they entered. 

“All house boys gone, capitén,” he 
whispered. “They all run away two- 
three hours ago. Pedro, I think he 
take capitdn’s gun.” 

“Damn his eyes!’ Gordon cried. 
“I’ve got the trigger pull of that gun 
worked until it’s perfect.” 

Helene heard his words and leaned 
forward a little ‘breathlessly, then 
checked herself and resumed an indif- 
ferent, rather wearied pose. 

Sing asked him something, looking 
at Helene where she sat on the divan. 

“Sing wants to know if we're hun- 
gry. He wants to serve us some sup- 
per. Won’t you have something?” 
Gordon asked. 

Sing was pleased at her instant 
agreement. 

“T fixem,” he announced, and bustled 
out. 

“What beautiful quarters you have 
here.” She looked around the com- 
fortable rooms admiringly. 

“Oh, they’re nice enough.” Gordon 
was still preoccupied. “Will you ex- 
cuse me about two minutes while I do 
some telephoning?” he asked, and went 
into the bedroom, closing the door after 
him. From where she sat she could 
hear the drone of his voice speaking 
to some one over the telephone but 
could not make out the words. Sing 
came in and set the table while she 
waited. 

In a few minutes Gordon -had re- 
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turned, but the worried look was not 


yet gone from his face. They had taken 


off their masks and dominoes and seated 
themselves at the table. 

Sing did marvels with the supper. 
Softly shaded candles glowed discreetly 
on shimmering linen and gleaming sil- 
ver, sparkling on glass, lightly caressing 
the golden glint in Helene’s hair and 
touching up the white and gold of Gor- 
don’s own tropical mess jacket. 

Opposite him sat Helene and he 
could scarcely keep his eyes from her 
face with its scarlet lips in the pallor 
of her face. Her satiny shoulders rose 
from out the foamy mist of her dress 
with such startling beauty that it made 
him grow silent with worship at times. 
So disturbing was her nearness that it 
began to act on him like wine. 

“Simply looking at you is slowly but 
surely disintegrating me into a poet. 
No girl should be allowed to be so dis- 
turbing and unsettling as you.” 

Looking teward him, she answered in 
a whisper, glancing at him through 
half-averted eyes: ze 

“You are not exactly a calming in- 
fluence yourself.” She flushed ever so 
slightly. There was an_ indefinable 
thrill to her voice; a half-lingering ca- 
ress in her tone; an air of delightful 
and secret intimacy in the way she whis- 
pered. Gordon felt his heart beating at 
increased tempo. His mind seemed 
to be a vast whirlpool in the middle of 
which he ‘could see her glowing like a 
jewel in the candlelight, could see the 
deep allure of her eyes, until the whole 
field of vision seemed to be swallowed 
up in those eyes. The very air about 
them seemed to be charged with a ten- 
sion of expectancy, half delirious in its 
poignant tautness. 

“This would be an ideal evening,” he 
whispered, “if only you and I did not 
have to return to the mob again.” 

For a second he thought he had gone 
too far and too fast, for she turned 
her head away. But it was only to see 
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if Sing had overheard them. The ac- 
tion seemed to deepen the cloud of in- 
timacy which veiled them. As if to in- 
tensify this, her hand crept out and 
closed on the stem of his wineglass. 
Her eyes sought his and clung. 

“T hope this will not be the only eve- 
ning,” she whispered, her voice low and 
faint. And if ever there were yearn- 
ing and surrender and wistfulness in 
a woman’s eyes they were in Helene’s 
eyes at that moment. Like the trumpet 
blast that brought down the ancient 
walls, it tumbled Gordon’s last defense. 

“And this is not all of this evening.” 
His voice was husky. 

She nodded, her eyes warm and. 
friendly. Her right hand rested on the 
table before him. As he studied its 
slim perfection, she gently moved it in 
his direction, palm upward, as though 
in mute agreement. 

How it happened he did not know, 
but suddenly they had both risen from 
the table, his arms were about her and 
their lips met in an ecstasy of swift 
happiness that was almost painful in 
its poignancy. 

Suddenly, she shivered as though 
chilled through, went limp and passive 
in his arms and slowly pushed him 
away. All the light and the joy and 
the sparkle had ebbed away from her 
and it was as though the world had 


“suddenly turned gray. 


Sinking back in her chair, she stared 
straight ahead, a hopeless, dreary, de- 
spondency in her eyes, as though en- 
visaging Heaven only knew what sort 
of horror. 

“What is it, dear? What is it?” 
asked Gordon, leaning above her. 

She would not reply for a space. Her 
hands were clenched until the nails 
must have bitten into the tender flesh. 

“Helene, dear, what is troubling you ?” 
His voice was husky with tenderness. 
“You can’t help but know I love you; 
can’t you tell me what is making you 
unhappy? Won’t you let me help?” 
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“Don’t! Ah, don’t!” she moaned, as 
if in pain; and her head drooped onto 
her arms, her shoulders shook with her 
sobs. “I cannot, I cannot!” she re- 
peated again and again. 

Silent and troubled, he stood beside 
her until she at last raised her head, 
her tear-bedimmed eyes looking into 
space, still with that stare as‘if one en- 
visaging distant horrors. 

She rose and stood facing him, one 
hand behind her against the back of 
the chair, for support. 

“All that I can ask,” she said in a 
low tone, not looking at him as he 
spoke, “is that you will, in time to come, 
not think of me too harshly—all that I 
can beg of you is to remember that all 
people are not free to do as they choose; 
that some lost souls struggle for what 
they hold near and dear—and sink into 
the abyss at times, in their struggles. 
You will try to think of me kindly?” 
There was a pitiful catch in her voice; 
her eyes pled with him as the eyes of 
a wounded animal might plead with the 
hunter. 

For answer he reached down and 
raised her hand to his lips. 
“You likem coffee?” 

voice broke the charm. 

Helene was confused and alarmed. 
“We—we must be going now, dear,” 
she whispered; and reached for her 
domino. 

As he helped her with the wrap their 
fingers met and clung. Swiftly Gordon 
reached down and raised them to his 
lips, in spite of Sing, who studied them 
gravely but not disapprovingly. 

The hallway was long and dark. 
Gordon led the way, arriving first af 
the door. As he opened the outer door, 
he paused suddenly and grasped He- 
lene’s hand, holding her back. 

As he stood there silently in the 
darkness, he saw a man leave the op- 
posite quarters, a man attired in a scar- 
let domino and mask. After him filed 
some six other men likewise attired. 


Sing’s dry 
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Gordon noticed that each of them had 
a rosette of some golden cloth on their 
left shoulders. The men filed out of 
the courtyard, there was the sound of 
automobiles leaving, then all was silent 
again, 

The two went out into the street and 
climbed into their calesa. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE DARK. 


HEY drove through the silent 

streets. From far away could be 
heard a subdued murmur and moan, as 
of many people gathered together. As 
they approached the Luneta again, Ger- 
don heard the tramp of feet on side 
streets and heard the subdued hum and 
rustle of vast crowds in movement. 

“T suppose that I should deliver you 
back to the Army and Navy Club 
again,” he whispered, “but I’m not go- 
ing to, at all, at all!’ And he looked 
again at her profile as she sat silently 
beside him. 

There was no response from Helene. 
Gordon, studying her in the flickering 
light from the street lamps, saw that 
she looked pale and stricken and that 
her fingers clasped and unclasped them- 
selves nervously in her lap. 

“What is it, my dear? Can’t you 
tell me what worries you?” he asked 
again, his voice gentle. 

She said nothing for a space; then, 
as though making up her mind to some- 
thing, she turned to him, her whole atti- 
tude beseeching. 

“T do not know,” she whispered, “but 
there is fear in my heart, to-night. I 
fear for you. For you”—she hesitated 
—and for your friends. There are 
many evil people in the world—many, 
many evil people.” And she shuddered 
as though at some memory. 

“You are afraid of’ something hap- 
pening to me? And to my friends?” 
Gordon’s voice held an incredulous 
note. “And why, pray?” 
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There was a long silence as. she 
stared straight to the front, a long si- 
lence interrupted by nothing except.the 
rattle of the wheels of the calesa and 
the clockety-clock of the horse’s - feet 
on the deserted street. The high wall 
of a garden rose on their right—one of 
those mysterious Spanish gardens, ‘set 
apart from the world. Above its height 
a single tree raised its branches to the 
sky. Its limbs and foliage were bril- 
liantly lighted by swarms of fireflies, so 
that it was like some immense outdoor 
Christmas tree shining with tiny can- 
dles. A faint, languorous breath of 
flowers stole on the breeze—the cloying 
scent of ylang-ylang, its persuasive per- 
fume loading.down the air with sweet- 
ness. 

Above them, the tropic moon looked 
down benignly and tolerantly. Through 
the eyelets of Helene’s red mask Gor- 
don found her eyes upon him. 

“My dear!” she whispered; and 
again, “My dear!” And suddenly her 
fingers had closed about his hand, she 
raised it, and he felt the velvet lips 
against it and thrilled as she pressed it 
against the softness of her breast. 

The horse’s hoofs cloppety-clopped 
steadily. The dry wheels of the calesa 
rattled away. Those two rode side by 
side, behind the indifferent cochero, 
close-pressed to one another, their 
hearts so full of pain that they could 
find no words. 

They were now in the Luneta again, 
its broad, tree-lined avenues stretching 
before them, almost deserted. The con- 
stabulary band had left and the eve- 
ning parade had ceased. There was a 
suggestion of thunder in the air and 
Gordon felt that he could sniff a storm 
coming in front out at sea. 

The moon became overcast. The 
lights of the hotels and clubs along the 
sea wall shone brightly but the crowds 
were all flocking toward the carnival 
grounds, from the brilliantly lighted in- 
terior of which came the deep throbbing 
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of music and the voices of a great mul- 
titude. 

Suddenly Helene sat upright. 

“Take me home, dear; I must go 
home at once,” she whispered, a half- 
frightened note in her voice. 

From far out toward the ocean they 
heard a faint rumble of distant thun- 
der. A spasmodic wind rose and fell 
—the sort of wind that blows on ahead, 
warning of the storm behind. 

But he demurred at her plan, sug- 
gesting rather that they go to the car- 
nival and dance. 

“No.” Her voice was quite decided. 
“T am afraid of the carnival; you will 
take me home, will you not?’ she 
pleaded, her voice compounded of that 
blend of wistfulness and entreaty that 
few men can resist. 

Nodding, he looked inquiringly at her 
for directions; he did not even know 
where she lived. It was she that gave 
the address to the cochero, leaning for- 
ward and instructing him. The man, 
half asleep after the manner of his 
kind, hunched himself into wakefulness 
and swung into a side street off the Lu- 
neta, a street of quiet houses and high- 
walled gardens, a street wherein the 
light of the moon as it shone fitfully 
through hurrying black clouds, made 
silvery patterns along the way; patterns 
like alternate pools of molten silver and 
black ebony as patches of moonlight 
succeeded patches of shadow. 

The calesa stopped before a high iron 
gate sunk deep in a stone wall. 

As the clatter of the horse and wheels 
came to an end, Gordon was certain 
that he heard a reiterated call from be- 


hind him. 
“Gecko! Gecko! Gecko!” went the 
call. Throwing his head up, listening, 


Gordon heard it again, this time with- 
out any question. The gecko lizard was 
again calling after nightfall. He stif- 
fened slightly; a faint crease of worry 


‘showed itself on his forehead. 


Meanwhile he had stepped to the 
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ground, and turning, received Helene 
in his arms as she followed. Feeling in 
her bag, she drew forth a key and un- 
locked a small door set within the great 
gate. The door swung back noiselessly. 
“Gecko! Gecko! Gecko!” came 
that call from down the street again. 
The opened doorway framed an ob- 
long of velvety blackness, so black that 
it was tangible. 
she stepped within and was lost in the 
Stygian darkness of the interior of the 
garden. As he stood there uncertain 


whether to follow, the small white. 


shadow of her hand came out of the 
darkness and beckoned him. 

Without further thought he  fol- 
lowed, stepping into the heavy som- 
berness of. the doorway and into the 
garden. The door swung noiselessly 
shut behind him. 

He could see nothing to the right or 
left and naught but the vast shadow of 
a house ahead. A very peculiar sensa- 
tion went through his body. It was as 
though every nerve coiled and thrilled 
to some unknown danger. He heard 
the soft gasp of her voice far ahead. 

It was then that he knew that the 
dark was alive with humanity and 
leaped swiftly and silently to one side. 
It was at that instant that he felt some- 
thing swish by his head, something vi- 


cious and deadly and heard a metal ob- 


ject clang sharply against the iron gate. 

Moving still farther away from the 
gate, he distinctly heard the hard, ex- 
cited breathing of many men and the 
rustle of garments. The place seemed 
filled with people. Suddenly an odor 
assailed his nostrils, that indefinable 
odor of the native, compounded of coco- 
nut oil, the faint scent of sugar cane, 
and the warm smell of poultry. It was 
with natives that he had to deal. 

His eyes becoming more accustomed 
to the darkness, he could more plainly 
see the outlines of the house looming up 
vast and silent, its windows darkened 
and no sign of life coming from within. 


Gordon stood back as . 
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Whether Helene had led~him pur- 
posely into a trap or whether she her- 
self had been led into this ambush, he 
did not know. The only tangible idea 
he could maintain a hold upon was the 
fact that he loved her. A cold fear 
suddenly came over him that harm was 
being done her. 

Crouching like some cat animal, he 
moved forward into the darkness of the 
garden. He had scarcely gone two 
steps when he collided with some one 
and felt his arm grasped in a tight grip. 

Shaking off the arm, he struck 
blindly into the darkness and felt one 
go down before him with a choking cry. 
There were sudden shouts on his right 
and left. 

It was just then that a shaft of light 
fell from a quickly opened window into 
the garden.. Standing outside its radi- 
ance, Gordon saw the stream of light 
fall on a group of weird figures, all 
clad in scarlet dominoes and masks, as 
he was clad. 

The light seemed to freeze them inte, 
immobility and they stood like bird 
dogs, motionless but looking for the 
quarry, nevertheless. 

The stream of light was suddenly 
blocked by a figure. Gordon looked up 
at the window. 

There in the broad opening stood 
Helene, staring down, her eyes full of 
horror and anxiety. It seemed only a 
second that she stood there, before some 
one roughly pulled her backward and 
she disappeared, a faint scream break- 
ing from her throat. The window was 
closed. The garden was in darkness 
once more. 

It was all that was needed to fire Gor- 
don to action. With swift, sure steps 
he moved toward the door of the house, 
listening carefully as he advanced. The 
men in the garden began to stir about 
him. He heard whispers on his right 
and sheered away to the left, bringing 
up at last against the wall of the house. 
Flattening himself against this, ‘he crept 
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carefully toward the door. As he 


placed foot on the steps, he heard the’ 
faint sound of movement in the dark-. 


ness under the portico. Evidently a 
sentinel was stationed there. As he 
stood listening he heard a whispered 
conversation near the door. From the 
sound he judged that at least three men 
were there—undoubtedly fully armed 
and undoubtedly a nasty handful. 

He made up his mind very quickly. 
Turning away from the door, he 
stepped out into the garden a few paces, 
toward the place he had seen a lone 
man standing when the light fell from 
the window. 

The man was still there. Suddenly 
Gordon leaped upon the shadowy fig- 
ure, grasping the fellow in a powerful 
grip. The man struggled and cried out. 
He was a native and wriggled and 
squirmed in Gordon’s arms like a very 
active snake. Lifting him high into the 
air, Gordon flung him far out into the 
garden so that the man fell heavily and 
set up a yell. There was a rush to- 
ward the sound. Gordon heard foot- 
steps hurry past him in the darkness 
and he retraced his steps swiftly to the 
door. 

As he had hoped, the men guarding 
it had left. The door gave to his touch. 

Softly closing it behind him, he bolted 
it from the inside. 

A long hallway stretched before him. 
Some sort of a salon was on the right, 
On his left was another and smaller 
salon. Both of these rooms were in 
darkness. A dim light burned in the 
lower hallway. A broad staircase led 
to the second floor. From somewhere 
‘up there he heard the sound of voices, 

The sharp ring of a telephone bell 
came from a room at the end of the 
lower hallway, evidently the library. A 
man’s voice answered it, in Spanish. 

Treading cautiously toward the 
sound, Gordon could hear the man giv- 
ing some directions. From the few 
words that. he. could hear Gordon gath- 
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ered that he was saying something 
about the carnival. A curtain of reeds 
and glass, one of those Japanese reed 
curtains which admit the passage of air 
and obscure the view, covered the en- 
trance to the small library. These reed 
curtains tinkle very loudly when 
brushed against, as Gordon well knew. 

Taking painful precautions to avoid 
any noise, he pushed some of the reeds 
aside slowly and carefully. The library 
was well lighted. It contained only one 
figure, that of a man seated at a desk 
in the center of the room. 

Gordon’s heart beat when ‘he saw the 
man. The fellow was unmistakable. 
The droop of the left shoulder and the 
slight listlessness of the left arm were 
enough to identify him. 

It was the man whom he had seen in 
the patio that afternoon, the man who 
had been in the car with Helene and 
her uncle out at the meeting near the 
Pasay Road that evening. 

The fellow was still speaking in 
Spanish. Suddenly he switched into 
English. 

“Yes,” he said, “we’ve got him, the 
American. He’s standing right behind 
me now. He has overheard too much, 
and it becomes my painful duty to have 
him killed.” 

His voice was quite easy and famil- 
iar as though chatting of inconsequen- 
tials. Not even as he spoke did he look 
up. 

PGonton felt rather than heard a 
movement behind him. It was partially 
his long polo training that made him 
act—that training which accustoms a 
man to think at the gallop. Without a 
single backward glance, he leaped for- 
ward into the room. Straight as an 
arrow at its mark he drove his fist at 
the man in the seat. The man half rose 
but he was too late to avoid the crash. 

The blow staggered him, his body 
started to sag. Before it had dropped 
limp into the chair, Gordon had acted 
again, still without looking around. 
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Lifting the now limp body in his 
atms he turned swiftly, bearing the un- 
conscious man as a shield before him. 
The whole act had been consummated 
in less than a few seconds. 

At that he had been none too soon. 
Two glittering bolos in the hands of 
two figures clad in scarlet dominoes 
were raised as he turned. Swinging 
the limp form of his enemy before him, 
Gordon rushed the two men in the door- 
way, rushed them with such impetu- 
osity that they fell back, frightened, 
losing for a second their wits and their 
advantage of numbers and weapons. 

That second of indecision was 
enough. Before they had recovered 
their wits, he had swung into one with 
his elbow, knocking him aside and had 
struck the other with the body of the 
man in his arms so that the fellow stag- 
gered and dropped his weapon. 
Scarcely pausing in his flight, Gordon 
stooped and retrieved the bolo, shifting 
the burden he carried onto his shoulder 
as he did so. 

The next few seconds were full of 
confusion. He heard a shouting be- 
hind him as he hurried down the hall- 
way toward the door. As he reached 
the foot of the staircase, Helene ap- 
peared from somewhere, her face white, 
her eyes staring, but a look of great 
joy lighting up her features as she saw 
that he was unhurt. - 

In the swift excitement of the 
crowded moments it seemed quite nat- 
ural that she should be there. It seemed 
equally natural that he should shout to 
her: 

“Follow me, and keep close to my 
left side!” 

Another figure came suddenly out of 
the darkness of the left-hand salon. In 
the dim light Gordon recognized the 
broad shoulders and black beard of He- 
lene’s uncle. Strangely enough, his 
hands were tied behind him. 

Gordon came to a quick stop at the 
sight of him. The baron shouted at 
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Helene, looking upward in horror. 
Then the. Russian nobleman leaped for- 
ward, knocking her aside with his 
shoulders. . 

The light flashed on something that 
hurtled through the air from above on 
the second floor landing, striking the 
black-bearded newcomer on the head 
and splitting the skull. He fell heavily. 
The shaft of a broad-bladed native 
spear quivered above his body. 

Helene, whose life had been saved 
by the quick self-sacrifice of her uncle, 
screamed aloud and hid her face from 
the horror of the swift doom that had 
overtaken him. Nothing could be done 
to aid him; he was dead. 

There was no time to be lost. Half 
leading, half dragging Helene, Gordon 
hurried to the door, still carrying the 
unconscious form of the man who had 
been at the telephone. 

With Helene stumbling behind him, 
Gordon broke suddenly out into the 
garden. 

A confused shoutitig noise greeted 
him. There was the sound of running 
footsteps. He felt his bolo bite into 
flesh once and again and heard the 
scream of a wounded man. Ever she 
pressed at his side until they had won 
to the gateway, where he turned at bay 
while she unlocked the small door. 
Suddenly they were outside and he held 
the door while she stepped into the 
calesa, waking the nodding driver, who 
sat upright in his narrow seat. without 
once looking around. 

Gordon dropped the body of the un- 
conscious man at her feet in the calesa 
and leaped in. 

Reaching forward he took the whip 
from the startled cochero and applied 
it to the horse which started into a gal- 
lop nearly rocking the driver out of his 
seat. It’ was thus that they made their 
way out of the street and into the Lu- 
neta, Gordon directing the way to the 
nearest police station, where he turned 
over the man whom he had overpow- 
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ered back in, the library, giving some 
instructions in a low voice. 

Helene sat like a rigid statue beside 
him, then suddenly moaned and col- 
lapsed. 

Holding the fainting girl, he glanced 
at his watch and frowned with worry. 

Giving the directions to the cochero, 
the calesa leaped forward again. In a 
few minutes he had arrived at his quar- 
ters. Bearing the quiet form of Helene 
in his arms, he carried her into the liv- 
ing room and placed her tenderly on the 
couch. 

Sing, the imperturbable, aided him. 

Again Gordon glanced at his watch. 
The time was getting short. 

“Sing, guard her with your life, don’t 
let anything. happen to her,” he cried. 
And Sing nodded gravely. 

“Me fixem,” he announced. 

Without a single backward glance, 
Gordon flung himself out of the door, 
through the courtyard and into the 
waiting calesa, 

Sing, back in the living room of the 
quarters, looked down at Helene as she 
lay pale and lifeless. 

“Tchk, tchk,” he clucked thoughtfully 
to himself, and went to his kitchen, 
moving silently in his loose felt slip- 
pers. Out in his own domain he found 
a Chinese earthenware jar filled with 
some grayish powder. This he mixed 
in water in a glass and carried back to 
the still unconscious girl. Raising her 
head, he forced some of the mixture 
between her lips. 

Whether it was the real potency of 
the mixture or simply its vile taste could 
not be told, but it had the effect of 
bringing her back to consciousness once 
more. 

She sat up suddenly, her eyes wild 
with fright. 

“Where am I?” she cried ; then, look- 


ing around, recognized the place. 
“Where is Captain Gordon—is he 
hurt?” Her voice was frantic. 


“Allee, lightee, allee lightee; Capitan 


ing themselves 
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Gordon he go to carnival; mebbe so 
he come back soon,” he tried to soothe 
her. 

“Come back! From the carnival! 
Oh, my God, no; he will never come 
back alive!’ And she dropped her 
head in her arms and moaned. Sing 
studied her gravely for a moment then 
went softly out. 

Finally, raising her head, she found 
herself alone in the room. Looking 
about her wildly she sank back on the 
couch, staring into space, horror in 
her eyes, her fingers lacing and unlac- 
frantically. Minutes 
stretched into the quarter hour and then 
into the half hour, and still she sat 
there staring into the wall, as one half 
demented. 

A sudden thought came to her. She 
glanced down at her tiny jeweled wrist 
watch and drew in her breath sharply. 
The hand pointed at five minutes of 
twelve. Then as one _ thoroughly 
crushed she sat there, straining and and 
again to hear some sound that she 
waited with expectant terror. 

The house was silent. Out in the 
courtyard the fountain rustled and 
whispered and chuckled and wept by 
turns. 

Again she looked at her wrist watch. 
It was exactly twelve o’clock. Half 
staggering, she rose and went to the 
outer door, listening, every sense di- 
rected at hearing what was taking place 
in Manila. Nothing but a faint throb 
and hum came from the city streets. 
Suddenly a shot broke the stillness of 
the night. Another and another shot 
followed, and then there was the sound 


-as of many men shouting. The noise 


died down and all became silent as be- 
fore. The silence was ominous; it crept 
over her like some vast evil fog, vague 
and formless. Her heart beating so 
loudly that it seemed to shake her body, 
she listened. At the end of twenty min- 
utes, she still stood there. 

With a low moan she finally gave up, 
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and stumbling made her way back into 
the quarters, where she stood for a mo- 
ment in the center of the living room, 
as one paralyzed. 

A dry sob shook her whole being as 
she came to a decision and feverishly 
set herself to seeking something. 
Through the living room she sought, 
and finally in Gordon’s. bedroom she 
found what. she*had been looking for. 

‘It was a small automatic pistol. For 
a moment she stared at it in a species 
of horrified fascination. As one in a 
dream she touched her head with her 
hand, then touched the pistol. Her eyes 
blank and staring, that horror still in 
them, she finally raised the pistol to her 
forehead and shuddered as the cold 
muzzle pressed against the warm flesh. 
Slowly she felt the trigger and began 
to tighten her finger upon it 


CHAPTER VII. 

MIDNIGHT. 
AS the calesa arrived at a side street 
near the carnival grounds, Gordon 
dismissed it. He turned into a near-by 
building and went to the telephone. For 
three or four minutes he held a low- 
voiced conversation with some one and 
then hung up. Going into the street 
again, he unobtrusively joined the col- 
orful masked crowd that was swarming 

into the carnival entrance. 

The masqueraders wore all sorts and 
types of costumes, but scarlet dominoes 
seemed to predominate among them. 
Those clad in this vivid color moved 
in small groups of three or four, stick- 
ing closely together. Brushing up 
against one of these scarlet-clad figures 
purposely, Gordon felt the hard out- 
lines of a bolo beneath the domino, 
Nodding to himself as though in con- 
firmation of some idea that he held, he 
looked at his watch. The hands pointed 
to a quarter after eleven o'clock. His 
heart beat a little more rapidly. The 
time was short. 

There were many dominoes in the 
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crowd, that being the cheapest and most 
effective form of costume, permissible 
to all, and easily made at home. Con- 
fetti flew thick and fast. Small boys 
with crude masks and cruder costumes 
ran in and out of the mass of people, 
making a hideous din on horns and 
whistles. 

Carried along with the crowd, Gor- 
don approached the carnival entrance, 
where he saw a group of black-domi- 
noed figures close to the gate. These 
stood there silently, their eyes incuri- 
ously shining through their black 
masks, watching the river of human- 
ity passing them. 

At these dark-garbed revelers Gor- 
don stared curiously. 

‘Inside the gate he found another 
group of these black dominoes, looking 
somber and a little threatening in their 
black masks. They stood quietly 
around the great dance floor, not deign- 
ing to join the throngs of dancers who 
whirled and turned to the cheerful notes 
of the band. 

The music was blaring forth the in- 
spiriting air of “Seraphina,” that 
naughty, catchy, Spanish air concern- 
ing the adventures of a lady who, to 
judge by the words of the song, was 
no better than she should have been. 

At the far end of the dancing floor 
was erected the throne on which sat the 
king and queen of the carnival, crowned 
and ermined and looking very stately 
and very warm in the heat of the trop- 
ical evening, their glory of paste jewels 
shining forth bravely and their silks 
and velvets lending them an almost 
regal air. 

Gordon threw up his head in sudden 
interest. 

There to the right of the king and 
queen, unobtrusively mingling with the 


_ polyglot court, stood a group of scarlet 


dominoes, their masked and ‘hooded 
forms making a sinister note in the 
brave tinsel show of the pseudo-royalty. 
What especially caught and ‘held Gor- 
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don’s eye was the fact that each wearer 
of the blood-red costume in this group 
wore a golden rosette on the left shoul- 
der of his disguise. 

As though fascinated by this discov- 
ery and having eyes for naught else, 
Gordon slowly began to make his way 
through the crowds of spectators at 
the edge of the dancing floor toward the 
platform. His own scarlet domino was 
not especially noteworthy in view of 
the large numbers of like costumes mov- 
ing about in the crowds and concen- 
trated especially at the foot of the plat- 
form on which stood the royal throne. 

Another group of black dominoes 
stood to the left of the throne upon 
the raised platform as though they 
might be the reserve of the more bril- 
liantly clad force upon the floor. 

A worried frown appeared on Gor- 
don’s brow, but he shook his head and 
continued to advance, pushing his way 
forward through the crowd. 

Glancing at his wrist watch again he 
saw that the minute hand was inexor- 
ably creeping around toward twelve, it 
having taken him over half an hour to 
gain entrance to the carnival and to 
work his way through the press of 
masqueraders., 

It was impossible not to be affected 
by the subtle undercurrent of excite- 
ment which held the mob in its grip. 
‘The masqueraders, unlike the usual 
happy, laughing, careless dancers, were 
tense and strangely silent, unconsciously 
affected by the throb of an expectant 
something in the air. 

At last he found himself at the edge 
of the platform occupied by the king 
and queen of the carnival and the royal 
court and by the ominous group of scar- 
let dominoes carrying the golden ro- 
settes upon their shoulders. A small 
flight of steps led up to the platform. 
Forcing his way through the masque- 

_ raders occupying this vantage point, at 
last he stood upon the platform. 
. As the stood there, streaming with 
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perspiration from his efforts at getting 
through the masses of people on this 
hot tropical night, he looked over the 
immense gathering and marveled at the 
number of scarlet dominoes, marveled 
with something akin to panic gripping 
him. From where he stood he could 
see the entire dance floor with flowing, 
hurrying, changing, colorful groups of 
dancers, could see the enormous 
crowds watching from the sides, could 
see the group of black dominoes at the 
door, and above the outer walls of the 
carnival grounds, could see the hurry- 
ing clouds sweeping over the vast dark 
dome of sky overhead. 

The night was hot, too hot. There 
was a faint rumble of thunder on the 
far horizon and the electric tension 
which comes before a storm. Tropical 
storms came suddenly. Gordon hoped 
that this one would arrive before mid- 
night. He glanced at his watch again 
and felt his heart almost stand still 
for a space. It only lacked ten min- 
utes until twelve o’clock. 

A flash of heat lightning tore aside 
the velvet curtain of the sky for a daz- 
zling second. The hum and stir of the 
crowd died down and thousands of 
pairs of eyes stared aloft apprehen- 
sively. — : 

As Gordon watched the crowd he saw 
a figure in a scarlet domino making its 
way slowly through the crowd. There 
was something sinister about the car- 
riage of that head, something about the 
determined pose of that body that 
forced Gordon’s wandering gaze to con- 
centrate upon it. Now the form was 
lost behind groups of masqueraders,. 
now it appeared again, gaining little by 
little and slipping’ and sliding through 
the crowd with determination. It was 
coming on slowly and surely toward the 
platform. 

Only an intensely vengeful or an ut- 
terly callous person could go through 
a crowd like that, with that supreme dis- 
regard: of the feelings of others and 
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without the fear of unconsciously hurt- 
ing a woman that restrain the ordinary 
man’s efforts to pass through thickly 
crowded places. Only some one fanat- 
ically determined could use elbows with 
the remorseless disregard of other peo- 
ple’s ribs and general anatomy shown 
by this scarlet-clad figure. Much more 
rapidly than Gordon had made the same 
trip, this figure made its way toward 
where he stood. 

Now the scarlet domino was at the 
foot of the steps. Now it appeared in 
front of him, having fought its way 
up the narrow stairway to the platform. 
The new arrival shouted something to 
the other scarlet dominoes there behind 
him. 

Gordon glanced around. The grow 
of scarlet dominoes in his rear had 
been watching him before this. When 
the newly arrived masquerader shouted 
they began to move forward. Nodding 
one to the other, they slowly and unob- 
trusively drifted toward Gordon, sur- 
rounding him like a fog of impalpable 
scarlet. Almost before he realized what 
had happened he was hemmed about 
with a ring of silent forms who stared 


at him incuriously through scarlet 
masks. 
Some cold, hard object pressed 


against his left side. He did not show 
by any outward movement that he knew 
what it was, the muzzle of a revolver. 

“Make a single move and you will be 
shot down instantly,” a sibilant whisper 
grated on his ear. 

“We unmask at midnight,” the voice 
went on. “There are thousands of us, 
all armed; we will kill all white men 
here at the carnival ; we are waiting out- 
side the Army and Navy Club to rush 
in and slay; we are waiting concealed 
at every army post and fort and camp 
in the islands He 

There was a short, ugly laugh from 
one of the scarlet-clad figures near 
Gordon. 

“He speaks truly. 


The hour is al- 
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most here when the slaves arise against 
the masters. You and your class have 
a few minutes left to look upon life,” 
said the voice grimly. Gordon could 
not tell which one of the men was 
speaking. : 

The voice went on: 

“To drive the white man from Asia, 
that is the glorious task we are begin- 
ning here. Fools! Infants! that you 
are—you have let us work and plot 
against you and uproot everything you 
have done, never knowing how power- 
ful we are, how finely drawn our plans, 
how superb our leadership. Why, it 
is like taking candy from a child—it 
has been mere child’s play. You do not 
deserve to hold these islands; you have 
not wit nor intelligence enough to guard 
them.” And the voice laughed scorn- 
fully. Around him Gordon heard the 
grim laughter echoed. 

Looking up at the sky, he gazed at 
it as a condemned man might gaze for 
the last time at the great arch above 
him. The muzzle of the revolver 
pressed close and ever closer against his 
ribs. Glancing down at his wrist watch, 
he saw that it lacked five minutes. until 
midnight. Evidently the outbreak was 
set for midnight, as he had been warned 
by that message at the club. He won- 
dered curiously how it felt to have a 
bullet go searing its way through one’s’ 
body. Again Gordon -glanced at the 
sky. ; 

His glance dropped once more to his 
watch. The hands pointed at three 
minutes to midnight. 

The nearest scarlet-clad figure no- 
ticed the glance at the watch. 

“Enjoy it while you may,” he laughed 
easily; “you haven’t got very long to 
go.” And again that grim chuckle 
sounded from the others. 

Saying nothing, Gordon looked again 
at the sky. As he watched, a faint curve 
of flame arched itself into the heavens 
and then exploded with a scattering of 
green light—green light that eddied and 
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whirred toward earth again, scattering 
a faint luminosity as it fell. 

“Well, you poor half-baked revolu- 
tionists”—Gordon’s voice was surpris- 
ingly firm—‘“it’s about time for the 
show to end!” 

The men around him were vaguely 
puzzled by the tone, but one of them 
spoke up. 

“Yes,” he snarled, “just one minute 
left and you go where all damn capital- 
ists and bourgeoisie belong.” 

“Very kind if you, I’m sure,” re- 
marked Gordon easily, “but before you 
get careless with that popgun of yours 
take a look behind you.” 

The man who was holding the re- 
volver pressed to Gordon’s side turned 
involuntarily and then gasped while the 
revolver fell from his nerveless fingers. 

For there, not ten paces away, was 
a group of former black dominoes who 
were swiftly divesting themselves of 
their costumes. They were clad in 
olive drab, being very neat and fit-look- 
ing men of a machine-gun company of 
the Philippine Scouts. And to back 
up their claim as machine gunners, 
there, covering the scarlet group, was 
the vicious black muzzle of a machine 
gun, two men stoically at its breech, 
their fingers on the trigger. 

And things were happening all over 
the great dance-hall floor. Scarlet-clad 
men were wriggling out of their domi- 
noes and disclosing themselves as con- 
stabulary soldiers and infantrymen. 
Very swiftly and very methodically they 
were tearing off the masks and taking 
away the bolos and revolvers of other 
scarlet-clad men, whose signal to un- 
mask was unaccountably delayed. At 
the entrance to the carnival another 
black-clad group had appeared suddenly 
with rifle and bayonets. 

The whole thing was done so quietly 
that the dancers were scarcely cognizant 
of what was going on. The band kept 
up its cheerful refrain. Slowly the un- 
masked ones were hurried out through 
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the crowds, each little group of onlook- 
ers perfectly certain that this was a 
local event having to do merely with 
some .disorderly and fractious mas- 
querader. 

The group about Gordon was swiftly 
disarmed and as swiftly handcuffed to- 
gether. 

The man who had been pressing the 
pistol against his side turned out to be 
the greasy half-caste whom Gordon had 
seen leaving the patio. The others of 
the group were some of them half- 
castes and some of them white men— 
white men shaggy and bearded and ex- 
otic looking, Asiatics. 

“You poor amateur revolutionists,” 
remarked Gordon. “Do you suppose 
that we didn’t know at least a month 
ago what you intended doing? Do you 
suppose that we did not receive a com- 
plete cabled history of your man, 
Zagroub, the moment he started from 
Shanghai? I had the pleasure of 
knocking him out early in the evening 
and personally. turning him over to the 
police. He has preceded you to jail by 
nearly an hour. When you get to jail 
you'll find a few.of your friends there, 
who have been picked up at odd hours 
all during the night.” 

The half-caste shook his manacled 
fist at Gordon. 

“That’s all right for Manila, my 
friend,” he snarled; “but how about 
out in the provinces?” 

“Out in the provinces they’ve had in- 
structions for a week to watch out for 
you and your crew. They are all safely 
in jail by now.” 

The sullen and scowling prisoners 
were led out and bundled into several 
patrol wagons which had been quietly 
waiting for hours in the side street near 
the carnival. The entire plot which 
was to have made a bloodstained sham- 
bles of this peaceful archipelago was 
scotched before the specter of massacre 
had time to raise its grisly head. With 
the exception of a few shots fired by an 
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overnervous police patrol at some 
skulkers near the sea wall, the entire 
job had ‘been noiselessly and almost 
bloodlessly accomplished. 

The voice of Gordon’s chief, the colo- 
nel of intelligence at headquarters, 
sounded quietly jubilant over the tele- 
phone. 

“Neat, damn neat, Gordon,” he com- 
plimented. 

Gordon was intent. upon gaining some 
particular information. 

“Ves,” answered the colonel, “we 
questioned your prisoner, Zagroub. 
Yes, the whole story. No, they will do 
anything now to avoid being Ue 2 

Gordon started home. 

As he strode through the eoirtyard 
he could see the light from his living 
room. The house seemed strangely si- 
lent and he could hear no sound as he 
set foot within the door. The silence 
seemed brooding and eerie; it vaguely 
troubled him, he knew not why. He 
was not surprised when he found the 
living room deserted. He thought, 
however, that he could detect a faint 
memory in the air of the exotic per- 
fume which Helene used. It was as 
though she had just left the room. The 
place seemed still warm with her pres- 
ence. 

. The silence suddenly broke into life. 
From somewhere in the rear, in the di- 
rection of his bedroom, he heard a voice 
—anxious, ‘startled, concerned. The 
voice rose higher and higher. The 
ascending scale of it culminated finally 
in a single sharp crack, the explosion 
of a pistol. Then all was silent. 

Almost paralyzed with fear of what 
the shot might mean Gordon stood 
for a second, listening. Then he rushed 
swiftly toward his bedroom, flinging 
open the door, wondering what horror 
might greet his eyes. 

Two figures were struggling silently 
moving like people in a dream. The 
sharp odor of smokeless powder as- 
sailed Gordon’s nostrils. 


‘opened his arms to her. 
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The two figures resolved themselves 
into Sing and Helene. The Chinese 
had Helene’s arm in a firm grasp and 
was endeavoring to wrest the small au- 
tomatic pistol from her. Just as Gor- 
don arrived, Sing shook it loose from. 
her weakening grip and it fell to the 
floor. The Chinese picked it up with 
a worried shake of the head. 

“Now, missy—now missy!” he 
soothed, “bimeby capitan come back 
and capitdw no want find missy all same 
dead !’’ 

“Helene!” Gordon’s voice rang out 
through the room. 

The other two, so engaged with their 
own struggle that they had not noticed 
him, turned sharply as his voice fell 
on their ears. 

Helene, staring at him as at one 
newly returned from the dead, had all 
the air of a person suddenly awakened 
from a nightmare, still uncertain as to 
which was dream and which was reality. 

“Why—you—you are not hurt?” her 
voice came at last incredulous and star- 
tled past all belief. 

For reply Gordon stepped up ‘to her 
and took her hands. The touch of him 
reassured her slowly, so that color be- 
gan to come back into her cheeks and 
a swift mounting look of happiness to 
appear in her eyes. 

“T feared you were dead. Oh, my 
dear! my dear!” She sank back, lean- 
ing against the table as though too weak 
to stand. “Then they did not suc- 
ceed?” she asked tremulously. 

Gordon shook his head. A great joy 
sprang into her eyes. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, and 
stood silent as though trying hard to 
collect her thoughts. Her face and eyes 
showed plainly the effect of the strain 
she had been through. A great surge 
of pity welled up in Gordon. He 
Trembling, 
she gazed at him shaking her head. 

“No,” she whispered, as if to her- 
self, “you must know all—everything. 
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How I was ordered to win you over 
and render you harmless, how I deliber- 
ately started out with that intention 
——” Her voice broke, she turned 
away. “But I weakened, I weakened.” 

“It is all past and done with, Helene,” 
Gordon broke in gently. “I know all 
about it.” 

“You knew about my uncle and Za- 
groub!”” She looked up startled. 

“Yes, about your uncle’s wife being 
in prison with your mother in Asia— 
both under sentence of death should 
you two ‘fail to carry out Zagroub’s or- 
ders. They are both safe now with the 
American Relief people in Rumania.” 

“Oh, thank God!” Helene exclaimed. 
And then, after a silerice: “You knew 
all the time that I was playing a réle?” 
she asked quietly. 

Gordon said nothing for a space. 
Then he looked at her, a quizzical smile 
showing for a second. 
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“Were you playing a réle all the time, 
Helene?” he asked. 

Slowly, she shook her head, a faint 
flush coloring the pallor of her cheeks. 

“No,” she answered in a low voice, 
“T am afraid not.” Their hands went 
out to each other. 

Sing, the silent spectator of all this, 
nodded his head and slid out noiselessly, 
muttering something about “Catchem 
fat baby boy; Sing fixem good chow.” 
But even Sing could not resist a single 
backward look as they went out 
through the courtyard. The fountains 
lisped and whispered, discoursing after 
the fashion of running waters with a 
musical rise and fall of liquid melody 
which sounded sometimes like the faint 
ringing of silver bells, again like the 
distant, confused roar of vast crowds 
in a beleaguered city, and anon softened 
into the voice of a woman anabiaering 
happily to her lover, 


Shel End> 


READY LETTER WRITERS 


[NTO the offices of the Federal radio commission in the department of commerce 

in Washington, letters pour by hundreds and thousands. They come in at the 
rate of millions a year. A broadcasting station, desirous of obtaining a new 
wave length or different hours of operating, informs its listeners that, if they will 
write to the commission backing up its demands, it will be able to give them better 
service; and forthwith torrents of ink are spilled and snowstorms of epistles are 
let. loose. In response to one such appeal from a well-known station, 540,000 
letters were sent to Washington. 

Members of the commission, however, usually adopt a hard-boiled attitude to 
these communications and dismiss them as “fan mail.” They say they have to, 
because, if they tried to make all the changes requested by the ready letter writers, 
they would fill the air with confusion worse confounded, not to mention a chorus of 
heterodyne whistles that would sound like a riot in the infernal regions. 

Consequently, the fan letters are received, read, and packed away as long as 
there is storage space for them. When this space begins to overflow, the old 
letters are destroyed and newer ones put in their place. 


SALVAGE-EX 


PECIAL 


*” Holman Day~ 


A ship’s captain who didn’t want to be rescued. 


FF Cape Sable, the coast-guard 
cutter Arrowsic received orders 
to return to her regular strategic 
position in a port on the Maine coast. 
For six weeks the cutter had been off- 
shore on iceberg patrol in the steamer 
lanes. 
The radio man’s ears fairly wiggled 
with the impulse of an expansive grin. 
He carried that grin when he trotted 


aft along the main deck, the message . 


fluttering in his hand. Men observed 
the radiant visage and guessed hope- 
fully. 

Captain Rawson Bent received the 


message in his quarters, a spacious’ 


room below the quarter-deck. He was 
pacing to and fro across the beam of 
the ship. He performed a queer little 
jig when he started for his desk. No 
expression of hilarity, this! His coun- 


tenance between his frosted temple 
locks was as stonily stern as usual. His 
muscles were unruly ever since he had 
spent a half hour in icy Alaskan wa- 


‘ter after wind-lashed boat tackle had 


knocked him off the cutter Bear. 

He pushed buttons on his desk, sufh- 
moned executive officer and ship’s 
writer, gave orders for change of 
course, dictated acknowledgment of the 
receipt of orders, and the Arrowsic 
swung in a foaming half circle and rode 
a tail sea in a sou’easter, heading for 
port. The tumble of graybacks sug- 
gested menace for the coasters. Cap- 
tain Bent, returning to station, was now 
thinking solely of coast affairs. 

When, eventually, the Arrowsic 
plowed past shipping in the home har- 
bor, she was greeted by whistle toots 
of steamers and was hailed heartily by 
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men leaning over the rails of anchored 
schooners. Captain Bent paced the 
bridge and swung his arm in reply. He 
was accepting the acclaim in behalf of 
the cutter and ther salvage record. 

As soon as the Arrowsic, crawfishing 
with churning screw, had backed into 
her dock within jumping distance of the 
pier head, a sailor leaped, beating a 
heave line to the wharf. He swarmed 
up a telephone post and made connec- 
tion with the cutter’s private wire from 
central. 

When he had overseen the job of 
mooring, the captain went below where 
the ship’s writer was busy with the 
freshly connected telephone, ringing up 
various points of contact to report ar- 
rival. Captain Bent waited at the 
man’s elbow, listening, checking to 
make certain that the ship had been put 
in touch with all the offices which 
should be informed. 

It was immediately apparent that the 
writer had started something special at 
headquarters of the life-saving service. 
He was silent, giving attention. After 
his brief pause he barked: 

“Yes, sir! I'll call Captain Bent.” 

The latter reached for the receiver 
and announced himself. This is what 
he heard: 

“Captain Bent, you’re in the nick o’ 
time, as usual. Popham Sands station 
reports a two-master kedged offshore 
ard making a touch-and-go of it. Sta- 
tion has been trying to get their boat off 
through the rollers, but she has pitch- 
poled at every try. They’ve fired lines 
on the chance of working the breeches 
buoy, but the lines haven’t been than- 
dled aboard the schooner. Station 
phones that the crew acts queer. Glass 
shows a woman and children aboard. 
It seems to be a job cut out for you, 
eh, what?” 

“That’s what!” snapped the captain. 
“Inform the station I’m on the way. 
Hold on a moment! Does the glass 
show her name?” 
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“Yes, sir. She’s the Harvest Home, 
hailing from Lumbo Island.” 

Captain Bent hung up and for an in- 
stant bored vacancy with a straight- 
ahead stare. 

“Tl be damned!” he snorted, leap- 
ing up and starting away. 

Crossing the ward room, he saw the 
executive officer dealing with a man 
delegated by suppliants for shore leave. 

Not halting in his stride, the com- 
mander announced, “We’re casting off 
at once, Mr. Todd. Call o’ duty! Send 
all hands to stations.” 

The chief engineer stepped into the 
starboard alley from his stateroom, his 
face lathered. “Did I hear you say 
we're off again, sir?” 

“At once! Give her all she'll carry.” 

By this precipitate change of plans 
the Arrowsic plowed in departure down 
the harbor, cutting the foam streaks 
which were still marking the trail of 
her arrival. 

Stepping into the wheelhouse, the 
captain gave orders to the man on the 
grating. “East a half south after turn- 
ing the whistler. And make course 
good in tide first hour’s ebb.” 

The chart room was abaft the wheel- 
house through a connecting archway. 

Captain Bent launched himself into a 
swivel chair and swung up his feet to 
rest on a table. His smile always flick- 
ered when he took this attitude. The 
pose was a deep-water gesture, with its 
meaning for mariners. Twice around 
Cape Horn—he was entitled to put both 
feet on the table! 

The executive officer, coming in to 
make due log entry, glanced at the 
posed feet and grinned understandingly. 

Said Captain Bent, unbending more 
than was ‘his wont, “They’re up there 
as monuments of memory, Mr, Todd. 
My memory has just been jogged. 
Nudged by a name. Harvest Home! 
We're headed to pull off a_ packet 
named the Harvest Home. A _ two- 
master lugger taking the name of the 
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mighty in vain. ’Twas ir. a full-rig- 
ger named Harvest Home that I 
rounded the Horn. Articled appren- 
tice! So, for once, we'll sut a bit of 
sentiment into the job we do to-day. 
But Captain York Coombs would bang 
his fists up against his coffin lid if he 
could know that a two-sticked old 
hooker was now parading his clipper’s 
name,” 

Lieutenant Todd made suitable reply 
and entered time of depa-ture, course 
and objective. 

The chart-room clock ding-dinged 
four bells—ten o’clock of the ponencan; 
landsman’s time. 

Making mental estimate, Todd fig- 
ured that the cutter would be off Pop- 
ham Sands at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, arriving in Os last run of 
the ebb tide. 

His nose wrinkled oa foresight 
pictured for him the conditions off Pop- 
ham Sands when the ebb would be kick- 
ing up trouble in earnest. The mouth 


of a great river was at Popham. When 


the barrier was lowered by a receding 
sea, the river, which had been. forced 
back by tide at flood, would renew its 
assault on its ancient enexny, tilting at 
the ocean with brackish torrent. Tow- 
ering surges were piling in toward the 
coast this day, following the previous 
thrust by the sou’easter. Where river 
and surges would be coring to grips 
that afternoon, during the rush of the 
ebh tide, there was bound to be welter 
aplenty. 

Captain Bent squinted at the preoc- 
cupied countenance of his officer. “I 
see that you and I have the same 
thoughts, Mr. Todd. So there’s no 
profit in swapping ’em. We can only 
hope that the packet is still hooked 
when we get there.” 

Standing in from the open sea four 


hours later, Captain Bent perceived that . 


the schooner was still heoked. 
With his glasses he had mounted to 
the top of the wheelhouse. He could 
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see the schooner silhouetted against the 
white spume rolling up behind her from 
the breakers. The craft was a shut- 
tlecock for the tide rips and surges. He 
understood why she had been able to 
hang on so long in the riot. He was 
obliged to have full knowledge of bot- 
toms at all points of hazard along the 
coast. Rocks, deeply submerged, bas- 
tioned the sands at Popham where the 
beach ended undersea. The anchor 
flukes manifestly were gripped on rocks 
in a death clutch, 

It was also evident to Captain Bent’s 
sea-trained observation of gear at bow 
that the schooner had drifted in from 
the open sea to this perilous position 
where she was fighting for her life. 
Through this glasses he was able to 
make out against the white suds 
churned by her forefoot the taut, strad- 
dled streaking of her chains. So, while 
she had drifted, her Old Man had 
maneuvered skillfully enough to effect a 
bridle-anchoring! This adjustment was 
enabling the craft to ride without 
broaching. 

Running the glass lenses against his 
sleeve, the cutter commander muttered, 
“A clipper name hasn’t been wholly 
wasted on the man who knows enough 
to carry good chain and brace his 
bowers.” 

Further inspection through the glass 
revealed that the schooner’s foremast 
had partially parted stays and that her 
top hamper had been slatted into a tan- 
gle. It would be impossible to make 
sail on her; she could not ratch off that 
lee even if she were dealing with a 
smoother sea. 

It was up to the Arrowsic to get a 
line across the schooner, give her cable, 
tow her to safety. Captain Bent stowed 
his binoculars, descended to the bridge. 
His three lieutenants were there, ready 
for his orders. 

“Have the gunner clear equipment 
for shooting a line. Get cross-bearings 
from points ashore, so we can make 
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sure of charted depths. Put a man 
forward with -heave lead.” 

He gave the engineer one bell. 

While the cutter slowed to half speed 
the captain informed the executive offi- 
cer, “We mustn't take too many 
chances, Mr. Todd, but we’ve got to 
tackle shoal water to put a line aboard 
her.” 

Both of them were trained by sim- 
ilar feats, and they did not need to can- 
vass in speech an especial hazard from 
a sea running as heavily as that one. 

This danger was not long in reveal- 
ing itself. When the cutter quartered 
in, flanking the schooner to starboard 
in order to get as much broadside tar- 
_get as possible in shooting a line across 
her, the shoaling water was ‘heaved 
more tumultuously by the friction of 
bottom. The Arrowsic swooped so 
deeply into troughs that the shore sta- 
tion was repeatedly eclipsed by wave 
crests. The water in those troughs re- 
sembled boiling porridge; the rollers 
were scooping sand from the depths. 
In a calm sea the cutter would have be- 
neath her a safe surplusage of fathoms. 
But these deeply gouged troughs in- 
vited the risk of bumping. 

Captain Bent held on as long as pru- 
dence permitted. Doubling his body 
over the bridge’s weather-cloth he had 
made sure that the starboard gun and 
the line tubs were ready. Gunner Mar- 
tin, lanyard in hand, glanced up at the 
captain and. saluted. 

“Let her go, gunner !” 

Martin had adjusted elevation to 
measure with the cutter’s poise at wave- 
crest. At an instant of brief steadi- 
ness, he shot. A skyrocketing line 
snaked away behind the missile which 
shrieked its course over tHe disabled 
packet and plopped into the sea beyond, 
laying the line across the schooner's 
waist. 

“Very handsomely done, gunner!” 
shouted Captain Bent, glass at eye. 

A. moment later he cursed with all the 
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power of his lungs, now damning some- 
thing which was not being done. 

Before the line gun was fired he had 
taken note of such human figures as 
were visible aboard the schooner: a 
woman and three children were squa*- 
ting on the after cabin; a man in oil- 
skins, his face in the shadow of the 
scoop of a chin-lashed sou’wester, was 
sitting on the quarter-deck, his legs dan- 
gling over the break of the poop. He, 
the only man in sight, remained as mo- 
tionless as the dingy figurehead show- 
ing under the packet’s sprit. 

To be sure, Captain Bent had been 
apprised that lines from the beach had 
not been handled aboard the craft, but 
it was understandable that the services 
of a breeches buoy might not seem at- 
tractive, involving abandonment while 
a vessel was still riding to kedge. But 
here now was offered the rescue of 
souls and craft by a savior whose hori- 
zontally barred revenue flag guaranteed 
that the service would be rendered with- 
out salvage claim and free of towage 
cost. 

Captain Bent’s intractable muscles 
yanked him into the quickstep which 
characterized his moments of mental 
stress. He danced to and fro along the 
bridge in a jig suggestive of carefree 
gayety. His tongue, however, dis- 
counted the supposition. He used up 
his stock of ordinary deep-water oaths 
and invented new ones on the spur of 
the crisis. And it surely was critical 
at that juncture! At any moment the 
Arrowsic might crack her keel on the 
bottom of the porridge kettle. 

Yonder, idly dangling his rubber 
boots against the poop sheathing, 
lounged an indifferent individual who 
ought to be scrambling to grab the line, 
at the same time howling his joy. Here 
was offered a free tow to safety, but 
an infernal fool was not lifting a hand 
to take the gift! What did it mean? 
Captain Bent was not guessing at the 
answer after his first rush of amazed 
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emotion. He promptly cleared up all 
possible mystification in the subalterns 
on the cutter’s bridge. 

He drove both fists in air and 
boomed, “Only another booze toter! 
He doesn’t want a show-up!” 

Bent lunged to the dial and gave the 
engine room two bells and the jingle. 
The Arrowsic frothed in reverse, claw- 
ing away from the hazards of the 
shoals, 

“Mr. Todd, lay aboard there with 
six men!” 

The executive officer, disdaining 
rungs, clasped the ladder’s brass rails 
and coasted to the deck. 

He-was followed by the captain’s 
shouted commands. “Haul aboard our 
gun line. Then get our hawser onto her 
fore bitts. Buoy her cables and slip 
’em. And ask no questions aboard 
there, Mr. Todd! When we have towed 
her free of the rips we'll heave to. 
Leave a couple of men as guards and 
bring her master to me on the cutter.” 

The port sponson boat was dropped 


in the lee of the Arrowsic as soon as’ 


she was swung to oppose her bulle to 
the crested seas. 

A boatswain handily brought within 
reach the sagging heave line, using a 
boat hook, and then overhanded while 
the rowers slashed away toward the 
schooner. 

Captain Bent, training his glass and 
observing details, found everything run- 
ning true to form according to his 
prompt and previous estimate of the 
situation. The man on the packet 
dropped from the poop, waddled along 
the main deck and now actively handled 
the line which had been dropped across 
the waist. 

But he was not helping to salvage. 

He pulled in the weighted end, swung 
the slug around his head and heaved 
line and missile in the direction of the 
advancing boat. Not resting with this 
hint that he was declining assistance, he 
Climbed into the fore shrouds and bel- 
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lowed commands to fend off, shaking 
his fist to point up his orders. 

For the cutter’s commander the af- 
fair had dropped into its expected and 
banal rut. Only another decrepit old 
lugger staggering down the coast with 
a load of rum! The prime zest of sal- 
vage adventure had oozed into the bilge 
of a hooch capture! Captain Bent was 
despising this performance, duty though 
it might be. In the affair his animosity 
had a keener edge because a disrepu- 
table hooker was dishonoring a clipper 
name after filching it from some hardy 
veteran’s yarns or memories, 

The graduate from the clipper Har- 
vest Home growled anathema when he 
drove the binoculars back into the case 
slung across his breast. 

Noting that the job was properly in 
progress, he went below and started a 
game of solitaire, banging his fist on 
the cards, scowling through the oe 
smoke. 

He could afford to take jt easy and 
indulge this disgust, giving no personal 
attention to what was doing outside. 
The navigating lieutenant was fully 
capable of handling the ship; and the 
job of. hauling drum cable to the 
schooner would be long and tedious. 

’ Eventually the captain, cocking his. 
ear toward the open skylight, heard 
sounds which revealed that his subal- 
terns had again proved up as his apt 
pupils. Far away sounded the boat- 
swain’s shrill pipe. The cutter’s whis- 
tle gruffly hooted acknowledgment of 
the signal. At once the deck winches 
began to rumble, showing that the cable 
had been run and made fast and was 
being shortened. 

Captain Bent could visualize the 
scene outside. He heard the bell for 
half speed ahead; and the compass re- 


. vealed that they were heading sou’west 


to get into steadier sea outside the tide 
rips. 

After a time the Arrowsic’s cork- 
screw motion ceased. She lifted and 
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dipped with the long and slow rollers 
offshore. In this easier sea the sponson 
boat would be bringing to Captain 
Bent’s presence that stubborn barnacle 
pried loose from a lawless quarter- 
deck! 

Captain Bent scuffled together the 
cards and dropped them into a drawer 
of the table. The cutter had been rid- 
ing for some minutes, engine stilled, 
waiting for rowers to overhaul her. 

The commander sat straight in his 
swivel chair, crossed his arms on his 
breast, allowed his visage to congeal. 

In due course of time he heard 
Todd’s unmistakable rat-te-tat on the 
door admitting from the ward room. 
Ah, reflected the chief, Mr. Todd knew 
what was what in the code of handling 
visitors! He was not granting to this 
rum skipper the courtesy of the com- 
panionway, allowing the pirate to pro- 
fane the cutter’s quarter-deck. 

When Captain Bent barked permis- 
sion, the executive officer quickly 
opened the door and as quickly slammed 
it shut, allowing himself scant time for 
pushing in the man he had brought. 

The cutter commander leaped to his 
feet, his jaw sagging with the effect 
of a sardonic grin, saying no word. He 
bad no desire to speak. Nothing sen- 
sible in the way of talk at this mo- 
ment occurred to him. How does one 
talk to a ghost? Or to a mentor dis- 
graced? Or to an idol in the dust? 

If this were truly a being of flesh 
and blood, this person who leaned 
against the closed door, the man was 
Captain York Coombs, once lord of the 
quarter-deck of the good ship Harvest 
Home. But because the man was say- 
ing nothing he persisted in his sem- 
blance of a phantom, if phantoms are 
able to “oil up’—a mariner phrase for 
rigging oneself in rubber boots, slicker 
and sou’wester. 

Captain Bent’s recognition flashed to 
the conviction that this was Captain 
York Coombs, still alive, despite reports 
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that he had died. On him was the print 
of the years between prime and-old age. 

But Captain Coombs was staring in 
his turn, without showing a sign of 
recognition. A lad had grown into a 
man whose rugged ‘experiences ‘had al- 
tered this aspect out of all semblance to 
the apprentice aboard the Harvest 
Home. 

At once, memory working fast after 
the first surprise, the fact that Captain 
Coombs was saying nothing identified 
him more completely for the other’s 
comprehension. 

Manifestly Captain Coombs’ feelings 
were wrought upon almost to extremity. 
Entering the cabin, his countenance had 
been an arabesque of distress and de- 
spair. 

At times of great excitement, so Cap- 
tain Bent remembered well, Captain 
York Coombs was overwhelmed by a 
distressing affliction. He was not 
merely a stammerer. In stress. he was 
bereft of the power of speech. His 
breath was dammed back by the: con- 
vulsive muscles of throat and pharynx. 

In the present crisis he was as dumb 
as a gargoyle and his twisted features 
rendered him just as grotesquely ugly. 
He strove to bring his jaws together so 
that he might have recourse to one rem- 
edy for a’ stammerer; but he merely 
wagged his head, unable to whistle. 
With the manner of a drumming cock 
partridge he flailed his breast with his 


-arms. He pointed to his gaping mouth 


and with a mighty explosion of breath 
managed at last to hoot, “Hit me!” 
Memory flipped another page in the 
absolute identification of this man as 
York Coombs. Often on the Harvest 
Home Apprentice Bent had seen the 
chief officer restore speech to the 
stricken captain at a distressing junc- 
ture, when, for example, the crew was 
making a botch of tacking ship in a 
gale. By request the first mate would 
land a hearty punch in the region of 
the master’s solar plexus, and the shock 
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or the indignity or something connected 
with the assault always started the cap- 
tain’s vocal machinery into smooth 
operation. 

Captain Bent was a willing volunteer 
in this instance. In his alacrity he dis- 
liked to think that he was grabbing an 
opportunity to pay back for larrupings. 
But Captain Coombs was in a confess- 
edly pitiful plight; he wanted to talk 
something off his mind, evidently. And 
he had commanded one who had been 
used to his commands on the Harvest 
Home. Captain Bent obeyed with 
ardor. 

He set palm on the table between the 
two, vaulted across the obstruction and, 
with plenty of momentum behind his 
fist, drove a blow against the breast 
and, for extra measure, landed a stiff 
punch under the ear of Captain York 
Coombs, who was knocked off his feet 
and was launched through a stateroom 
door, where he lay prone for a moment 
until a heave of the ship rolled his 
soggy body under a berth. As Coombs 
himself would have phrased it, the or- 
der was executed A 1, seamanlike and 
shipshape. 

Captain Bent strode to his victim, 
grabbed the rubber-booted legs, and 
hauled the former lord and master out 
into the middle of the cabin, standing 
over him with doubled fists while 
Coombs blinked filmed eyes, recovering 
his senses. He also recovered the 
power of speech—along with handsome 
recollection of his entire glossary of sea 
oaths. 

’He sandwiched a slab or two of 
meaty comment between thick slices of 
profanity. 

“Knocking me bedockity-blue galley 
west. Celebrating my come-uppance, 
be ye? Go ahead and kick me around 
the deck to the tune of ‘Blow the Man 
Down.’ Make it a good celebration 
while you’re at it.” He grunted to a 
sitting posture and glared from under 
the sou’wester scoop. 


_ dryly. 
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Captain Bent propped himself with 
hands on knees, leaned over and re- 
turned the savage stare. 

“Captain York Coombs of the Har- 
vest Home, I believe!” 

“Tm answering to that hail, damn 
yeh!” 

“T am referring to full-rigger Har- 
vest Home.” aa 

“Shan’t admit that last.” 

“Why not, sir?” - 

“It'll be owning up to too much of 
a comedown.” 

“Well, you don’t have to admit it, not 
in my case. You:don’t remember me, 
eh?” 

“Not from Adam.” The old man set 
the ball of his thumb beneath the angle 
of his jaw and groaned. “What’s your 
grudge against me, outside o’ me swear- 
ing you into State prison for a murder 
I done myself ?” 

“T sailed apprentice with you; and it’s 
easy, of course, for a captain to forget 
an——”’ 

Coombs flapped his hand and 
grunted, “Mebbe you’ve said enough 
for me to understand what that poke 
meant.” 

“You taught me to jump in obeying 
orders, sir. You'll have to split the 
blame if so be it that I hit you extra 
hard.” 

Captain Coombs’ mouth twisted 
“TI must ’a’ tooken extra pains 
teaching you.” 

“You did, sir. Very extra the pains 
were. J carry marks of them. But I’m 
calling the score squared. Let’s see! 
I’m forty: Well, sir, for twenty-five 
years I have been lugging the hanker- 
ing to hit you. Hereafter, I'll never 
wake up in the night and worry about 
that hankering. My mind will be easy 
from now on. Thank you, sir, for com- 
ing aboard and giving me my chance.” 

Bent straightened and walked back to 
his chair. 

Captain Coombs rolled to his knees 
and stiffly arose. “I’m glad to find a 
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small favor so much appreciated.. What 
may I call your name?” 

“Rawson Bent, sir.” 

“T don’t ricolleck no sech name. But 
I’ve jettisoned out of my mind a lot o’ 
sculch, including names of apprentices. 
So you’ve paid me back, hey? Well, 
I'll pass you a receipt by saying I won’t 
never again forget Captain Rawson 
Bent.” 

The cutter commander crossed his 
forearms on the table and leaned for- 
ward. ‘However, Captain Coombs, I 
haven’t settled in full with you, sir. I 
haven’t paid for the training that made 
a sailor of me, a mariner with true no- 
tions of what the sea means. Also, I 
haven’t squared with you for saving my 
life one time when I disobeyed orders 
and went swimming in shark waters. 
I’m reminding you of how you jumped 
in, kicked away the sharks, got me 
aboard and used up on me the rest of 
your stock of kicks, racing me up and 
down the main deck.” 

Captain Coombs rolled up his eyes, 
and scratched his ear, tipping the sou’- 
wester. “I’m beginning to get a little 
glimmer of rickollection about you.” 

“You may remember, sir, when your 
nursing saved me from dying of scurvy 
that time we were dismasted by a ty- 
‘phoon and worked ship with jury rig 
all the weeks till we made one of the 
Tonga group and grabbed some God- 
given green stuff.” 

Captain Coombs brought his gaze 
down and winked a puckered eye with 
queer solemnity. ‘“Edzackly!” he ad- 
mitted. It was Yankee reserve, its la- 
conic style extra copper-riveted by 
mariner stolidity. 

Captain Bent went brusquely back to 
the business of day and date. “Sir, 
we'll lay off grappling in muddy waters. 
We'll tackle present concerns. In a 
friendly way, however—if I did put too 
much steam behind that punch.” 

Captain Coombs snorted and tossed 
his hand, dismissing the subject. “Oh, 
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hell! That’s only the style of seafarirg 
men understanding each other. Much 
obleeged for your help in getting the 
hatch open on the cargo of gab I’m 
carrying. Sir, you can size me up 
pretty well, seeing the hooker I’m skip- 
pering. Cap’n Bent, I’ve come down 
awfully in the world.” It was said with 
a quaver in the tones. 

The old man obeyed the younger cap- 
tain’s gesture and slumped into a chair 
beside the table. 

“Yes, I have sized you up, Captain 
Coombs. Your actions have been 
enough for me. Your packet has a 
cargo of hooch.” 

The other nodded with hopeless chin 
sag. “Thanks! I’m saved that much 
ga ee 

“But I want you to say something 
about it,’ commanded Bent, his eyes 
narrowing. 

“My story won’t be believed in court. 
Telling it to a coast-guarder will only 
be like hooting into an empty scuttle 
butt.” 

“But not in the case of this coast- 
guarder, sir. Captain Coombs, I knew 
you before I was a coast-guarder. Your 
ship was always teetotally dry. You 
hated liquor.” 

“Aye, and the older I’ve growed, the 
wuss I’ve hated the stuff. But tow me 
in. Hand me over. Land me in court. 
When I’m on the stand I'll work my- 
self into'‘one of my dumb fits so I can’t 
yip a word, I’d ruther be lampblacked 
as a pirut than whitewashed as a dam- 
nation boob. I have come down in the 
world, sir, but I’ve been hanging onto 
some certain things in a master mari- 
ner’s pride. I can go through with 
being a jailbird, but I’ll be cussed if I 
can live up under being a standing joke 
along this coast for the rest of my life.” 

Captain Bent slowly put in eclipse 
his insignia. He removed his cap and 
rolled up the cuffs of his coat to con- 
ceal the stripes. Sociably, mariner to 
mariner, with convincing sympathy in 
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tone and expression, he invited, ‘Go on 
and spin the yarn, old-timer.” 

“T get ye! I ain’t talking to a coast- 
guarder right now! Here’s what, then 
—making story cable mighty short. 
My bills of lading show two hund-erd 
and fifty cases of canned clams, two 
dozen to a case, sealed, labeled proper, 
cases and cans; Jeth Wallace’s regular 
labels and stenciling—he being known 
as a canner who ships regular.” 

“More convincing than labels , and 
stencils must be the reputation of Cap- 
tain York Coombs as a teetotal skip- 
per,” put in Captain Bent with vigor. 

The old man bounced in the chair. 
He shouted in his passion of innocence. 
He beat his fists on his breast in his 
apprehension that emotion might make 
him voiceless without these mechanics. 
: “That’s what the jeemro, jass-heif- 
ered dunkaboos reckoned on when I 
was chartered for this trip. They must 
have' got to Jeth Wallace good and 
proper—bribed up him and his cannery, 
run in their rum between days and laid 
low while Jeth and some hand-picked 
whelps put the stuff up to look as in- 
nercent as Miss Daisy teaching a Sun- 
day-school class. And here I’m han- 
dling the first cargo loaded offm Lum- 
bo, and, by the blue-gilled sculpin, till I 
reached off Popham Sands I was just 
as innercent as Miss Daisy herself.” 

He had blown from his soul the hate- 
ful chaff of confession in an unbroken 
exhaust of breath, racing his speech be- 
fore fury could again throttle him. 

Captain Bent relighted his cigar, 
venturing no trigging comment while 
the old than once more charged his 
lungs. 

“My mate, the cook and the two 
hands forrards, one and all, they sure 
have a hound’s nose for spotting rum 
through wood and tin. Else they had a 
tip. Anyways, they got into that cargo, 
sneaking below one after the other in 
relay trips, and the first I reelized any 
o’ their rigging was slack they was 
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drunker’n pipcats and they didn’t know 
whuther they was reeling in clotheslines 
or handling tackle, and so the forrard 
hamper was slatted away and I couldn’t 
handle ship in the seaway and I had to 
work single-handed, myself, getting kil- 
licks hooked.” 

“I noticed that for a shipshape, A-1 
It was sign of an able mariner, 


“y have tried hard all my. life to be 
A 1,” mourned Captain Coombs. “But, 
blast it, I didn’t find others that way 
when I give up the sea and settled 
ashore. The landsharks, the gougers 
and the flimflammers flocked around me 
like gulls around a Lumbo fish house at 
gutting time. They have nigh dreened 
me, sir. I foreclosed for money I had 
lent on that old hooker you're taking 
in tow and I refitted her as best I could. 
For luck and old times’ sake I renamed 
her the Harvest Home. . It’s an awful 
comedown, libeled now for rum-toting, 
taking two honest names into court.” 

“That clipper name has been a pleas-. 
ant metnory for me,” admitted ‘Captain 
Bent conservatively. 

“In spite of the lickings?” inquired 
the old master, cocking his eye. 

“Yes; they had their part in teach- 
‘ing me to respect orders, making me 
understand as master what orders mean 
aboard ship.” There was a hint of 
tenderness in the tone. Instantly he be- 
came brusque again. “I saw none of 
your crew on deck, sir.” 

“Their minds ain’t edzackly on sea- 
faring at the present time,” stated Cap- 
tain Coombs demurely. “I didn’t want 
any of the poor fellers to miss footing 
and tumble overboard,” he went on, 
cooing his words. “They -was pretty 
sleepy, anyway. But I took no chances. 
I fixed it so they’re sleeping all calm 
and sweet, like babies. I used a boey 
ing pin.” 

The two captains looked at each 
other, neither showing as much as the 
glint of a smile. 
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“The shipping laws these days oblige 
us to be very considerate in treatment 
of men before the mast,” observed Cap- 
tain Bent dryly. “I compliment you, 
sir, for care in keeping your crew out 
of trouble. May I ask what about the 
woman and the children I saw on 
board ?” 2 

“You have spoke about the sourest 
plums in this infernal duff, Captain 
Bent. I run acrost the woman and the 
younkers, stowaways in the lazareet, 
after I had found there wasn’t clams in 
them tin cans.” 


He folded his sou’wester and flailed . 


it against his knee. “Not for a minit 
am I laying anything against you for 
seizing me and the packet, now you’ve 
done it. You have only shortened up 
the devilish projicking I was having 
with myself. I didn’t grab your line be- 
cause I was hoping I could projick a 
way out of my mess if coast-guarders 
could be shooed off. I always did hate 
to give up beat, you know that much 
about me! But I reelize I was plumb 
licked in this case even before your cut- 
ter hove in sight. The woman is Jeth 
Wallace’s wife. Them’s her little 
shavers. She managed to sneak herself 
and them on board. Seeing as how 
Jeth has gone in snucks with the devil, 
so she says, she allows she is saving 
herself and the children from the fires 
of Tophet. Where I’m pers’nally con- 
cerned she was brought along a pan of 
damfired hot coals, as you might say.” 
Captain Coombs stuck up two gnarled 
fingers, straddling them into a V. 

“She is giving me two options. I can 
either turn packet and cargo over to 
the prohibitioners and lay down and 
whine for mercy with four paws in the 
air, else she will pass word, she threats, 
that I got gay and asked her to elope, 
children and all.” 

“Nobody would take stock in such a 
yarn! You elope with a ready-made 
family? Bah!” Captain Bent sliced 
the air with flattened palm. 
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“Them remarks,’ said Captain 
Coombs, “showing as how you've still 
got a lot to learn about the way the old 
cats lap up gossip when it is sassered 
out to ‘em ‘long coast. Say, against her 
tongue—it’s a lively one—I don’t stand 
the show of an el’funt trying to dance 
a jig on the dogvane! And she is going 
to use the tongue plenty more. Says 
she will tell on Jeth and report his sell- 
ing his soul to Satan and have Jeth 
jammed into jail.” 

“Ye gods! Is the woman crazy?” 
gasped Bachelor Bent. 

Captain Coombs stared thoughtfully 
into the crown of his sou’wester and 
was studiedly discreet in his reply. 
“Lots of good folks lately are acting 
queer about this liquor business, sir, 
and I’d hate to be passing any word as 
how they belong in the crazy coop. I'll 
simply say that Marm Wallace has or- 
ganized the Wimmen’s Crusaders on 
Lumbo and they’re all under oath, i’r 
instance, to doctor home-brew when it 
has been located—not simply dumpiag 
it, but fixing it so a man will never darst 
take another drink after swigging the 
foxbait peppered up by the ladies.” 

“Gad!” It was another gasp from 
the bachelor. “It’s a wonder some of 
the husbands haven’t been killed off.” 

“Waal, I’ll admit there have been 
several close shaves from sudden death 
on Lumbo since the Crusaders have got 
into full swing, but I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say it’s on account of what 
has been slyed into the brew by the 
ladies ; the boys do rig up some turrible 
oppydildock for theirselves.” 

“T say these women have gone crazy, 
Captain Coombs!” 

“Oh, I guess there ain’t any more 
craziness in ’em than is mixed into k:ll- 
ing off folks in the cities nowadays, 
if I read the papers right. But we'd 
best not get switched too far away from 
the business of day and date, sir. I've 
mentioned the item about Marm Wal- 
lace only to show you she can’t well be 
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managed. I'll have to take my medi- 
cine, either out of one bottle or the 
other.” 

Captain Bent reassumed his rigidity. 
“You understand, of course, Captain 
Coombs, I'll be obliged to tow your 
packet to my home station, reporting 
contraband.” 

“Aye, aye, sir! That’s your duty.” 

“Even if the woman with the tongue 
could be eliminated, I’d tow you in just 
the same.” 

“T say again it’s your duty. And I 
hope the sense of duty comes from my 
training of you.” 

“Sense of duty was sufficiently well 
pounded in by you, sir.” The cutter 
commander pressed the button of a buz- 
zer. 

Promptly a lieutenant appeared. 

“Mr. Blaise, return Captain Coombs 
aboard his ship.” 

The officer saluted smartly, swung 
about and held the door open for the 
veteran skipper. 

The latter shuffled his rubber boots 
backward for a few steps, bowed, then 
went on his way. 

Each skipper, by a sly side glance, 
noted that the other was avoiding a 
direct meeting of the eyes. It was 
mariner method of the old school— 
hard-shelled stuff. 

Treading along behind the lieutenant, 
Captain Coombs whistled softly a 
chantey tune, his visage serene. His 
mariner suggested that he was going 
from what had been an entirely satis- 
factory interview. 

Executive Officer Todd tapped on 
Captain Bent’s door and entered. “May 
I ask orders, sir?” 

“When ready, make a tow of it to 
Portland, Mr. Todd. When inside the 
cape, drop alongside the tow, make fast 
to her with breastlines, and take her to 
our dock. I'll be on the bridge before 
we enter harbor.” 

When he was alone, Captain Bent 
again arranged his cards on the table, 
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He always found it easier to think and 
plan while he played solitaire. 

He went leisurely to the bridge some 
hours later. 

Arrowsic was entering harboz. 

Evening was merging into night. Tall 
lighthouses held aloft their steady bea- 
cons; revolving lanterns flashed white 
and red. 

Looking over the end of the bridge, 
Captain Bent inspected. His orders 
had been carefully carried out. The 
ancient hooker had been made fast to 
the port beam of the cutter. In pro- 
ceeding to her berth the Arrowsic of- 
fered her starboard side to observation 
from the water-front wharves. The 
schooner was not wholly concealed un- 
der the protecting wing, of course, but 
she was not patently advertised, to say 
the least. The visible tangle of her top- 
hamper seen past the cutter’s masts and 
funnel, put her into the class of cripples 
brought to port by the Arrowsic in the 
ordinary course of salvage. 

Disclosed by his binnacle lamp, Cap- 
tain Coombs paced his quarter-deck 
alone. None of his crew was in sight. 
The closed hatch of the aft companion- 
way was evidence that the mother and 
her brood were cooped below. 

The two captains neither saluted nor 
passed speech. 

The Arrowsic was made fast at the 
pier head and the schooner was warped 
into the dock and was laid alongside 
the wharf. 

“Mr. Todd, put our whole crew at 
the work of discharging cargo from that 
schooner,” directed Captain Bent. 
“Have those cases stacked neatly on 
the wharf. Set the master-at-arms 
with a detail to keep guard till relieved. 
Notify me when the cargo is on the 
wharf.” 

Commands instead of union hours 
are observed by a coast-guard crew. 

Nor was it theirs to wonder why it 
seemed essential that a cargo of canned . 
clams must be piled out under cover 
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of night. The job was dispatched and 
its completion was reported aft. 

Captain Bent received the report 
after he had retired to his berth. 
“Thank you, Mr. Todd. Order out our 
two motor sailers and tow that schooner 
to the lower harbor for anchorage. By 
the way, her anchors are at Popham. 
Put aboard her one of our spare kil- 
licks, with cable.” 

The commander spoke again before 
the executive was out of hearing. “Give 
my respects to Captain Coombs. In- 
form him that I'll come aboard the 
Harvest Home some time before noon.” 

Turning to an easier position on his 
mattress, Captain Bent murmured the 
clipper name several times before he 
dropped off into slumber. 


At eight bells, forenoon watch, an 
important gentleman arrived aboard the 
Arrowsic. His visit was the result of 
a telephone call. The officer of the deck 
escorted the visitor aft and ushered him 
into the presence of the commander, 
who was surveying breakfast viands 
which a mess boy was arranging on the 
table. 

Captain Bent, as chilly as the ice 
lump which he dumped out of a halved 
canteloupe, broke in on the visitor’s 
apologies for intrusion at meal hour. 
“T left orders to have you shown aft 
on your arrival, sir. You noted a stack 
of cases, I presume, walking past them 
on your way down the wharf?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Hard liquor in them, canned under 
clam labels. Poor judgment, of course, 
putting whisky in tin—but it’s all poor 
judgment in the booze business these 
days. Kindly check up on the stuff and 
pass me a receipt.” 

The gentleman purred compliments 
on the efficiency of the coast guard. He 
disclosed a badge when he pushed aside 
the lapel of his coat to get at his offi- 
' cial blanks. ‘Merely the formalities of 
proper record, Captain Bent! Name of 
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carrier and the master. Circumstances 
of capture and——’ 

“I have no official information for 
you, sir, on those points.” 

“But such an attitude is extraordi- 
nary, Captain Bent!” 

The captain took his time in consum- 
ing a bit of chilled canteloupe. 

“Sir,” persisted the official, “our de- 
partment was long ago informed of 
your request that the service of this cut- 
ter be confined to salvage work, ice pa- 
trol and so forth. Now, we——” 

“Just a moment, if you please. You 
are informed correctly. The Arrowsic 


‘with her thirteen knots top speed, chas- 


ing booze speed boats, would be dis- 
tinctly humorous. I am not a humorist. 
Salvage is my specialty. A vessel on 
reefs, or disabled, does not try to run 
away,” he commented dryly. Then he 
pressed the buzzer and the executive 
popped in. “Mr. Todd, relieve the mas- 
ter-at-arms. Deliver at once custody 
of salvage to this gentleman.” He 
turned to the official. “Salvage—sim- 
ply salvage, sir. Within two minutes 
it will be left unguarded, unless you 
hurry.” 

The prohibition man hurried—and 
Captain Bent peacefully enjoyed his 
breakfast. 

An hour or so later the Arrowsie 
halted abreast the anchored Harvest 
Home and Captain Bent was conveyed 
aboard the schooner in his gig. 

Captain Coombs was pacing the quar- 
ter-deck, conning the work of his men, 
who were busy with the tangle of the 
fore hamper. They tussled nimbly, 
showing the recuperative power of 
sleep and remorse. 

The visitor swung a glance aloft; 
then he smiled with full understanding 
of sailor nature, winking at Captain 
Coombs. 

The two walked into the lee alley 
and leaned against the house. 

“Not troubling you with petty. de- 
tails, Captain Coombs, I’m merely say- 
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ing that regulations have been stretched 
a bit and nothing now lies against yon 
or your schooner. I’m mighty sorry 
that you’re losing your freight money.” 

“Collected it in advance!” curtly re- 
turned the other. “Made sure of it, 
seeing as how I didn’t know the man 
who chartered me, claiming he bought 
up the cannery output! After this Pm 
taking no chances. I'll be loading lime 
and bricks, taking darnation good pains 
to be sartain the bricks ain’t hollow. 
But what in time-mighty did you tell 
the prohibition feller? I take it you 
turned the stuff over to him.” 

“T told him nothing which hitches 
you and your schooner up with the 
case. If anybody says anything to you 
on guesswork or hearsay, merely chew 
a toothpick and look innocent.” 

“Aye! And stupid. That’ll be easy 
for a coaster skipper.” 

“Captain Coombs, I did not tell him 
I had salvaged something very impor- 
tant—something outside a booze cargo. 
No hint to him about what the special 
salvage was. He wouldn’t understand, 
anyway. As for you, I needn’t waste 
talk on what it was.” 
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Captain Coombs leaned forward and 
plucked a strand from the frayed end 
of a halyard. His movement concealed 
his countenance. He mumbled, twist- 
ing the yarns, “Deep-water fellers best 
not blow long-winded speeches to cool 
off nice, warm porridge.” 

“Where’s your next lading port, sir?” 
asked Captain Bent. 

“Lumbo lime quarry, captain.” 

“T am headed that way. Til tow 
you.” 

“But it'll be putting you out, and 
then ie 

“T’m heading for Lumbo, I tell you, 
sir,’ said Captain Bent. “I’m going 
ashore with that woman and her chil- 
dren and I’ll be putting matters ship- 
shape and A 1. Canner Wallace needs 
a good story to account for his name 
on canned hooch, Also, perhaps I can 
do something sensible in the case of 
those Crusaders.” 

He snapped briskly to his feet and 
strode forward, calling for all to hear,” 
“Shorten cable, sir, and stand ready to 
take our hawser.” 

“Aye, aye, sir! And thank you!” 
shouted Captain Coombs. 


Holman Day is a regular contributor to these pages. 
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FOR THE STOVE LEAGUE 


[N the winter months, when the baseball fans forgather round the hot stoves and 

make mind bets on who will win the pennants in 1929, is the time for somebody 
to step jauntily forward with thesanswer to the hitherto unanswerable question: 
Who, or what, started the habit of the home-town fans standing up in the latter 
half of the seventh inning? 

John McGraw doesn’t know. Ty Cobb doesn’t know. Neither does Judge 
Landis. Neither does Billy Evans. Not long ago a nationally known information 
service, on being asked for the answer, queried all the leading baseball authorities 
and a number of the oldest ex-players in the country, and not one of them could 
say where or when the custom originated or what was its significance. Does any 
reader of this magazine know? 


THE INVADERS 


By WILLARD E. SOLENBERGER 


(Commander Byrd sails for the South Pole—Newspaper headline.) 


A BITTER wind blew out of the west 
Where a glacier blocked the pass, 
And snow was piled to the highest crest 
That hung from a sky of glass. 


The snow seemed old as the icy peaks 
That glowed in the frigid dawn 

Of a day that stretched for twenty weeks 
Ere ever the night came on. 


And the great white silence lay so deep— 
The wind had a whispered sound, 

In a land locked fast in frozen sleep 
Where nothing alive was found. 


But hark! a drone like a thousand bees 
Is coming out of the north— 

A noise that echoed on ice-bound seas, 
When a monstrous bird went forth. 


And where the ancient snowdrifts lie 
And the polar ice cap clings, 

Men mush their way through an unknown sky, 
Riding on glistening wings! 
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“Werth $t0,000’" 
“Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism’? has led thou- 
sands to success beyond their 
fondest hopes. For example, 
P., ‘Inglewood, Calif., 
ites: **I would not part 
with it for $10,000 if I could 
not get another!’’ 


Ill loan 


ity, but 


crets. L, G., 


new storel’’ 


ERE is one of the most remarkable 
H offers ever presented to the Amer- 

ican Public—an opportunity to 
BORROW, without cost or risk, a book 
so singular that formerly, only people 
who could pay $25 to $50 were able to 
secure secrets that it contains. 

A strange book! A book so uncanny 
that it often alters the whole course of 
its readers’ lives and gives them Mag- 
netic Personality almost instantaneously. 

_Folks are rarely the same after scan- 
ning its glowing pages! Suddenly they 
waken to a vital new power surging 
within them. A power that attracts 
friends as a magnet attracts steel—a 
power that revitalizes the body with 
electrical health and enables them to 
forge ahead with double speed—a power 
that can sweep away all obstacles and 
bring the most priceless gifts that life 
may bestow. 


A Thrilling Experience! 


When you receive your copy of “In- 
stantaneous Personal Magnetism” by the 
world-famous Edmund  Shaftesbury— 
now loaned to you for 5 days FREE— 
make this test! Shut yourself off in a 
room! Then commence to read! Al- 
most from the first page you become 
aware of a subtle “something” you can- 
not call by name. 

Yet that is only the beginning! In 
the days that follow, you are conscious 
of being guided by a powerful, unseen 
force you never knew you_ possessed. 
Mysteriously, you have quickly become 
more attractive in the eyes of everyone. 

People suddenly seek out your society 
and become eager to talk with you. 
The world becomes anxious to help you 
and see you succeed. This way you ac- 
tually draw power from others—for 
even the wealthy and influential are as 


Becomes Manager 


Not only personal popular- 
Sinancial 
comes automatically to those 
who master Shaftesbury’s se- 


Calif., writes: ‘I have been 
advanced to manager of our 


these secrets of 


MAGNETIC POWER 
for 5 days FREE 


Royal Recognition 


Shaftesbury’s secrets aro 
said to have altered the 
course of international af- 
fairs! Queen Victoria, Glad- 
stone, Cardinal Gibbons and 
two Presidents of the United 
States, listened eagerly to 
this ‘“‘Man of Mystery.” 


success 


Sacramento, 


you 


clay in the hands of one who has mas- 
tered the secrets of Magnetic Power and 
Personality. 

But the most surprising thing is the 
fact that even your closest friends can- 
not fathom the change that has come 
over you. They marvel—utterly _baf- 
fled—while YOU sit back and smile to 
yourself at their bewilderment! Just 
picture yourself in such a situation! 


Fascinating Beyond Words 


The first half hour you spend with 
“Instantaneous Personal Magnetism” 
will open your eyes to things you have 
probably never dreamed of. Step by step, 
it reveals HOW to develop Magnetic Per- 
sonality; HOW to use certain Oriental 
Secrets; HOW to read people’s feelings 
by watching their lips; HOW to control 
others by a glance; HOW to attract 
the opposite Sex; HOW to use Magnetic 
Healing—all explained in such a simple 
way you unconsciously start using these 
secrets at once, without effort or exer- 


tion! ae 
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Limited Offer—Act NOW! 


Right now—under a special LOAN 
offer—you can read and absorb the 
full benefits of Shaftesbury’s mar- 
velous discoveries for 5 days abso- 
lutely FREE. Merely mail the 
coupon below without one penny and 
we'll send you a copy of this re- 
markable 400-page volume, gold em- 
bossed and handsomely bound in 
rich burgundy cloth. When it ar- 
tives, delve into its vital pages. 
See exactly. what a new world it 
opens up. Then if you are not 
amazed and delighted at the end 
of 5 days, return it and pay us 
nothing. Otherwise Keep it as your 
own and remit special price of only 
$3 in full payment. You risk noth- 


will either 
$3 in full 


ing, so_act at once. Mail the 
coupon NOW! Ralston University [ 
Press, Dept. 86-F, Meriden, Conn. 


Ralston University Press, 
Dept. 86-F, Meriden, Conn. 


Please_send me _ the volume 
taneous Personal Magnetism’’ for 5 days’ 
FREE EXAMINATION. 


cost or obligation, 
NAMO..cecccccccccrcccvcccccecscccscccce 
AGArOSS..ceccevccceecccevccesecesvecvees 


CLV. cccccccccesee State. coors eeeeesece 

Special cash price $2.00 if payment ac- 
companies coupon. 
keeping and clerical expense. 
funded if book is returned within 5 days. 
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“Success At Last!’’ 


Magnetic Power—as revealed 
by Shaftesbury—has been the 
starting point of more than 
one brilliant career. For 
example, E. Garrigue of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
writes: “I would not sell 
the insight it gave me for 

$1,000.” 
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“TInstan- 


Within 5 days I 
remit the special low price of 
payment, or return it without 


This saves heavy book- 
Money _re- 


_ Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


POPULAR 
CLUB 


Every reader of THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE, man or woman, qualifies 
as a lover of good stories and as a good 
fellow, and is therefore automatically 
and entirely without obligation elected 
a member of THE POPULAR CLUB. 


ROM Member J. Kearns, of To- 
onto, who served in the Imperial 
British Army for twenty-three 
years, most of that time as a sergeant 
major, we recently had a very compli- 
mentary letter concerning Member Will 
McMorrow’s stories about his famous 
character, “Old Frisky,” the hard-boiled 
English drill sergeant. Mr. Kearns as- 
sures us that Old Frisky is “true to the 
act,” and that in his own old battalion 
they had a sergeant much like Old 
Frisky who was known as “Hatchet 
Face.” During the World War Mem- 
ber Kearns was a member of the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force, and was as- 
signed as an instructor to members of 
the A. E. F. He found them, he says, a 
“smart, clean body of men. And why 
not?” he adds. ‘Were we not blood 
cousins? And always will be.” 
We sent Mr. Kearns’ letter to Mr. 
McMorrow, and he wrote us as fol- 
lows: 


I’m glad to know that an old time-served 
soldier of the king sees a familiar face in 
Old Frisky, and I only wish that I could 
devote all my time to the Windsor Rifles. 
I can’t, of ‘course, but I’ll have Old Frisky 
marching into your office again very shortly, 
I hope, silver stick and whiskers and every- 
thing, barking out the step of one hundred and 
twenty paces per minute—and muttering 


darkly -about a “writin’ swab” named Mc- 
Morrow, no doubt. 


May Member McMorrow keep his 
promise. 
Se 


THE DEATH WATCH. 


A USE that we had not thought of for 
THE PopuLaR is suggested in the 

following letter from Member H. G, 

Dodge, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


I read the first issue of THE Popucar ever 


‘ printed and have missed very few since. It 


is always my first choice. I consider it the 
best of its class on the stands. 
I was raised in Texas, and for forty years 


_have roamied the North American Continent. 


I have often said that if I were back in Cuba, 
and going to be shot in the morning, that if 
I could have a new copy of Tue Popurar, I 
would read it through—if I had a light. 


That puts us in mind of an item we 
read in a newspaper a few days ago. A 
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Unlocking For You 
the Age-Old Ss 
Secrets of Magic 


Baffling secrets of the world’s greatest_magicians—mysteries never before 
divulged—supernatural effects of the Orient—massive stage illusions—the 
most priceless, most treasured Secrets of the Magic Profession now—for the 
Sirst ttme—disclosed to YOU in the great Tarbell Course in Magic. Learn 
to perform like a real magician in a short time—in your spare time—at home. 
Be the life of every party—the center of every crowd, wherever you go. 
Business and social: success are YOURS when you know Magic. And it’s 
EASY with the Tarbell System! 


Earn $350 toS1000 Astonish Your Friends 
- Study the first 1 d friends will b 

a Month? erica ms Paar “wonderful Magical See 

From Impromptu Tricks through Sleight of Hand to You will have that Magnetic power that gives 


Great Stage Illusions—EVERYTHING is ee toyou you instant popularity in any crowd. Every- 
ee ce eaent cue and MAKE BIG MONEY one will marvel at your apparently super- 
é ere is a tremendous : : 
Magic Entertainment. Clubs, churches, schools,con- natural, psychic power. YOU possess this 
ventions, theaters are on the lookout for Magicians— talent now! Surprisingly easy to bring it out. 
and they pay $25 to $100 for parere half an hour’s Ae Send the coupon below now—and find out 
gram. eep your job and make a lot of EXTRA how easily you can do it 
MONEY on the side. Just master a few easy tricks. yy $ 
Salesmen—business men—professional men—all can 
use Magic to gain pepularity and profits. Easy for 
YOU to make $250 to $1000 a month! 


Mail Coupon 
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You can get this great course, endorsed by the JW 
world’s greatest magicians, at a very low price and : 
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Tarbell System, Inc., studio 97-73 
1926 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your big FREE illustrated and colored 
booklet giving full information on the Tarbell System of 
Magic. No obligation on my part whatever. 


BRET E aon 2 2 A 
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today SURE! 
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man sentenced to death was reading a 
serial in a magazine. The final install- 
ment was not due to appear until after 
the date set for his execution. He was 
so intérested in the story that he felt 
he had to see the end of it, so he wrote 
to the editors and asked them if they 
would not send him advance proofs, 
which they did. 


I have ever loved to repose myself, 
whether sitting or lying, with my heels 
as high or higher than my head. 

MoNnrTAIGNE. 
wm 


HE LIKES MOST OF THEM. 


You can’t please all the people all the 

time with every story, There are 
bound to be in every issue certain 
stories that are considered “not so hot” 
by certain people, who, on the other 
hand, are delighted with other stories. 
Member Andrew Caporelli, of Union 
City, New Jersey, names a couple of 
-yarns that failed to “go over” with him. 
On the other ‘hand Well, let the 
member speak for himself: 


I am a new reader, having just started with 
the Second November Number; but from on 
I’m a life member. “Marked Men,” “The 
Isle of the Fates,” and “The Genial Mr. 
Palmer,” are stories de luxe. I did not care 
for “Red Justice’—in fact, I do not like cow- 
boy stories, and I’m glad that you do not 
publish many of them. “The Gringo Mata- 
dor,” in this last number, was also kind of 
punk. But on the whole the bulk of the 
stories are superb. And I wish to congratu- 
late you on your covers. 


In things immaterial, be soople, Davy. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
we 
A GOOD “FELLER’S” LETTER. 


N OT all good fellows are named Tom, 

Dick or Harry—or even Cecil or 
Archibald. At least one is named Ber- 
tha, as is proved by this friendly letter 
from Member Bertha E. Doyle, who is 
sojourning near Conway, Missouri, 
away out in the Ozarks. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


Here comes a good “feller” to tell you how 


- much THe Poputar has improved. And I 


like THe Poputar C1us, too; it seems so 
charming. I am in the snow-covered Ozarks 
of Missouri. Very isolated. ,Woods sur- 
round me and our cabin is at the foot of a 
big hill. I tramp a mile and a half each day 
to the mail box. I enjoy the trip; it gives me 
a chance to study nature. But to-day I have 
been on a South Sea island—“The Isle of the 
Fates.” Gosh! How I enjoyed the trip and 
how human all the fellows were. I laughed 
and chuckled; I smiled and, womanlike, I gig- 
gled. Those divorced men, with their com- 
ments om women, were sure enough to make 
most any one daugh. Fred MaclIsaac, you are 
a dandy. Give us another story as good. B. 
M. Bower, your “Rodeo” is good. I felt 
I was right there, in each story, and the char- 
acters seemed so real I felt they were all 
friends of mine. I am several miles from 
a news stand, and won’t be here a full year; 
hencé my not being a subscriber. But one 
of your very good subscribers sends me great 
bundles of magazines, and you can rest as- 
sured you have found a steady reader from 
now on, in me, when I get back to civiliza- 
tion again. All your stories are good, but 
naturally some are better. Best wishes and 
regards to all THe Poputar Cus “fellers.” 


"On the approach of spring I with- 
draw without reluctance from the noisy 
and extensive scene of crowds without 
company and dissipation without pleas- 
Epwarp GIBBON. 


ure, 
oe 
AN ARTIST APPRECIATES HIS 
FELLOWS. 


USICIANS and writers work in a 

different medium, but they are 
both members of the same great artist 
craft. So the letter printed below, from 
Member C. H. Bartlett, of the well- 
known banjo team of Bartlett & Burn- 
ham, may be considered one craftsman’s 
estimate of some of his fellow workers. 
Member Bartlett’s home is in St. Louis: 


For several years I have thought yours the 
king of magazines, and this First January 
Number caps the climax. 

Boyd’s “Zitza,’ Ferguson’s “Merry Christ- 
mas,” and Chisholm’s “Genial Mr. Palmer” 
are certainly a wonderful bunch of stories 
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[ Without Pressure] 


I take pleasure aa 
informing yo 


entirely relieved. 
t the time I 

ordered your 

System I had 

been ruptured 20 

years, 

M. P. Brumbaugh, 
Juniata, Pa. 

I am writing to 

let you know 

that my rupture 


you claim for it. 
Before I got it I 
could work only 
part of the time. 
Now I can do al- 
most anything. 
Mrs. De 
Long, Gilboa, 
N. Y. 


CIENCE now advises discarding cruel 

steel springs, barbarous leg straps, and 
other harness that press against the rupture 
and thus prevent nature from healing it. A 
new sensible method has been perfected, 
after thousands of test cases, called Magic 
Dot—entirely different from any other way. 
Instead of “pressing” it “seals” rupture, and 
of course allows users to run, jump, bend and 
cough in perfect safety. 


Breathes Air 


With this 1-25th oz. device is a new kind of 
pad, air-porous and washable. It actually 
breathes air, and cannot slip off the rupture 
—a feature, you'll frankly admit, that is lacking 
in your present appliance. In fact, it is so supe- 
rior and different that it is praised by physicians 
as “an entirely new departure.” Users report they 
have forgotten they are wearing it. But don’t 


= ” See It First 


By a special arrangement you can now have it sent 
to your home without obligation to wear it. Don’t 
send a penny or order it now. Just mail the 
coupon for full description of “Magic Dot” and 
details of this unusual offer. Act now for quick 
relief. Write your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it today! 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
3658 Clay St. Steubenville, O. 


New Science Institute, 
3658 Clay St., Steubenville, O. 
Please send me free your illustrated book and sample 


iy 

a 
i} q 
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| | 
a of Airtex. Include also your offer which permits me to } 
see the New Science System without cost or obligation. 1 
= t 
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to find in one issue, and your idea of what 
constitutes a good club topping the spread 
makes this number one long to be remem- 
bered. 

No better story than Chisholm’s has ever 
appeared in any magazine, to my way of 
thinking. 

I will take it as a great honor to be en- 
rolled as a member of Tne Poputar Crus. 
Wish my partner and I could drop in on said 
club some night and entertain the members 
with a banjo program. Would insist on be- 
ing preceded by a reading of “The Genial 
- Mr. Palmer,” by the author, as I am certain 
the audience would then be in the ideal frame 
of mind to appreciate our efforts. 

My copy of the First January Number, 
dated December 7, 1928, will be. very care- 
fully preserved, and referred to frequently 
as the biggest value ever bought. It’s a 
dandy, and I don’t mean maybe. 

More power to your elbow, and thanks for 
the treat. : 

ae 


A CHEER FOR MEMBER WILL 
BEALE.. 


ONE of the best tests of whether or 


not.a story’ tings true is how it 
strikes a man who has lived the life and 
been in the places described in the story. 
There can be no question that Member 
Major R, H. Baldwin, of Marseilles, 
Illinois, is qualified to discuss the novel 
he speaks of in this letter: 


I have read Tue Popurar under a tree, 


Editors, 
The Popular Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


behind the shade of a wagon spoke, in a 
tent—when the temperature outside was 
forty degrees below; but I’ll tell any man that 
I fhraven’t been so stirred and hankering for 
the lure of the dim trails, the tang of the 
sage, the creak of saddle leather, the smell of 
a sweating cayuse, the age-old famine cry 
of the coyote, as I have since I reluctantly 
laid down the copy of THE Popurar which 
carried Will Beale’s epic, “The Unknown 
Trail.” That hombre knows folks. And as 
a word painter, he’s there! I had to tell this 
to somebody, so I’m tellin’ it to you. I’m for 
Beale four ways from the deuce! 


A) 
WHAT IS GOOD? 


“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 

Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 

Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 

Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer ;—. 


Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 
Joun Boyie O’Remyy (1844—1890). 


I liked, in this issue, the following stories: 


Best: 


Next: 
My favorite type of story is: 


Name: Member. 


Address: 


Third: 


Fourth: 


Note: Any further comments will be very welcome. Special consideration 
is-given to the preferences of our readers as expressed in their communications. . 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Here’s news for puzzle fans: C. W. Francis, Matilda Hikens, A. F. Holt, Miss Leola 
Markus, Alvin Smith won from $1,400.00 to $3,500.00 each in some of our last puzzles. Over 
800 cash prizes awarded within a year. In Oct. 1928 alone we paid over $11,000.00 in 
prizes and in the next few months will award between 300 and 400 cash prizes in our 
puzzles. Tfere’s a new purl or you. 


Eind the “Different” Picture 


Here are twelve pictures of Charlie Chaplin, the world famous United Artists star. No, they’re not all alike, 
even though they look alike. leven of them are exactly alike, but one and only one is different from all the 
others. t’s the real Charlie Cosplins ASAE kim 57 8080, sbi the hat, nak Het ob a 

rizes ing over e Winner © rize an 
300 CASH P. RIZES duplicate prizes in case of ties. If you can find; the *‘ditferent’’ e.you 
may be the one to get this great prize. 
CERTIFICATE FOR $1,000.00 TO APPLY ON GRAND PRIZE ERT AT ONCE AS 


BELOW IF YOU FIND “DIFFERENT” FIGUR 
Hu On Are ba we will send, as soon Ss correct answer is received, eertiicats for pep al |.00 
¢ first prize o: if tyou , ir ns largest prize. We md over 
$160,000.00 this way each year te eR Se ere locally. Ni ot Obst orrobik tion, Nothing Money pow 
later or ever. Everyone rewarded if actively interested. Just ay the number of the ‘different’ ”” Chaplin 
@ letter or on a postcard. That’s all. Send no money. 


F. A. HARRE, ADVERTISING MGR., DEPT. 689, 510 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Wear a Truss NOJOKETO BEDEAF 


I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 yeara, 


We Guarantee : 4 pith ‘these Artificial Har 
Your Comfort : joen and ving! 


with every Brooks appieice: New f soil i, you, true story, > : 
discovery. Wonderful. No ob- jow I got d e Drum 
noxious springs or pads.  Auto- Cae Wik W asi areata thee 
matic Air Cushions. Binds and inv Hoffman Bldg ‘Detroit. Mich. 
draws the broken parts together e 

as you would a broten limb No 
salves or plasters. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. Beware 
of imitations. Never sold in 
stores nor by agents. Every ap- 
pliance made to special order and 
sent direct from Marshall. Full 


C. E. Brooks, Inventor 
information and booklet sent free in plain, sealed 


envelope. 
BESee APPLIANCE CO., 157 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


more’than 
50 years The 
Keeley Treat- 
ment has been suc- 
cessful....in thousands 
and thousands of cases. Ib 
has been tried and tested, and 
it offers you the easiest, quickest, 
surest way on earth of stopping the 
use of tobacco withoutinconvenience op 
unpleasant effects. Will you try it? 


Thousands Praise Keeley Treatment 
leavy, inveterate tobacco users are amazed at the 
ease with which this wonderful treatment enables them 


Poslam Often Ends 
Be aed cone] Eg the tacit orate onder ball a conti. Pimples i in 24 hours 


Take Treatment at Our Risk Pi 7 : 
imples, black heads, eczema, rashes and other 
palin pa dr agier be goon gree sr The east blemishes cleared up quickly and safely by 


Treatment seldom fails; that is why we can make Poslam. Used successfully for all skin trou- 
such an unqualified guarantee. You are judge bles for twenty years. It must be good. 
and jury. hic bookicrPREE Thousands of unsolicited let- 
BSc whacce Use oul roadithio! Rin asiae RELIEVES ters from delighted users tell 
factsin this booklet. It tells you what physi- RATA of amazing success. Buy Pos- 
cians have found out about the harmful effecte lam at your druggist, only 
of tobacco; whatinsurance statistics reveal,and Booklet with] 50c, or let us prove to you free that 
other interesting facts. Itis free. Send today. each package —| Pposlam will clear and __ beautify 


at your druggist] your skin. 


i 

aL) 

AN : : 

EME The Keeley Institute, Dept. 0-802 Dwight, Il. foveals beauty TREE prccl canis! 


He) af 
WY te t within 24 
SIGN Qui Rk. ful how Poslam| See amazing improvemen 
: é 0. Ly hour: Free. No cost. No obliga- 
% dd aaa rons Send today for generous tria} 


itching burn-| tion. 
‘eorakine i size of Poslam. Simply mail your 


name and address. 
Sample Desk W, Posiam Co. 254 W. 54th St., New York, Ne Be 
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WO years ago, on May 21, 1927, an 
airplane circled over a landing field 
in France, swept down and rolled to a 
‘stop. A tall lad pushed back his gog- 
gles, stepped out and said quietly—we 
forget his exact words: “I’m Charles 
Lindbergh.”’ 
It wasn’t necessary. Every one knew 
him. The whole world knew him. Five 


minutes after he had landed, people in: 


New York heard the news coming out 
of their loudspeakers. Lindy didn’t 
need an. introduction. Why, the sun 
“might as well say while it’s rising: “I’m 
the sun.” But it doesn’t have to; it 
speaks for itself. There it is. And 


there Charles Lindbergh was, also. He. 


speaks for himself. 


* * a de 


‘LL you have to do is to say, “Lindy,” 


and nothing more is needed. Even 
praise of him seems unnecessary now. 
He thas been praised so much—and de- 
servedly—that it’s an old story. We 
have given up trying to find glorious 
words about him. Like all Americans, 
we now say, “Lindy? Sure! He’s the 
boy!” and let it go at that. 

So—we are here “not to praise him,” 
but to wonder a bit about him. Here 
-is an aviator who received the cheers of 
the world for what he did, and whose 
name stood out in black, shouting let- 
ters on every newspaper’s front page. 
Well, that was not unusual. - Other 
heroes had been acclaimed; other great 
names had been in the headlines. 

But there was a difference, as we all 
found out during the succeeding 
months. Lindy’s fame was not like a 


shooting star, after all; it was here to _ 


stay. We could not forget him. Un- 
like other heroes, he did not pass into 
obscurity. . We ‘have continued to be 


interested in everything he does, for two 
years. Again and again, we read of 
him. 
* * * * 

T is not that what he did was so much 

greater than the deeds of other men. 
It is something else. 

Perhaps it is what he has done since 
that has kept our admiration alive. .His 
national air tour, his. good-will flight, 
this pioneering in new mail routes— 
these are fine accomplishments. But not 
enough to explain the phenomenon. 
Perhaps, again, it is the fact that the 
is always magically on time in all his 
flights—so that we regard him now 
with awe—as a newspaper said recently 
—as having a kind of supernatural 
genius. 

- These, in part, do explain it. 


* % * * 


But there is more—a certain quality. 

He is probably not aware of it him- 
self—although dignitaries everywhere 
have extolled his seriousness, his mod- 
esty, his level-headedness. These are 
true parts of him—parts easily recog- 
nized and defined. But the main thing 


‘about him is his human appeal, his 


charm—which is not so easily captured 
in words. 

But, as we said before, words are not 
needed. You need only recall his pic- 
ture—the tall, rangy lad; his face— 
sometimes serious, sometimes smiling; - 
his tousled hair. He has youth and 
naturalness. He is a celebrity, but we 
feel we know him personally. Where 
is the man who would not want him for» 
a friend, brother or son? Or the woman 
who does not think tenderly of Lindy? 
He thas touched our hearts, and that is 
a stronger emotion than admiration or 
awe. 
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The“Pocket Machine Shop!’ 
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Vise and Clamp, Spring-making Work, etc. 


EIFEL-FLASH. PUERENCH KIT 

(Say “‘Eye-fet—Flash’’) *‘The T.N.T. of Tools’ 
You get the amazi 

Universal Tool Service ot Wome toe ee Cone 

ible in 1/8 second—in this new 24-Ounce Master 
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@tc., more protitable; to at more and better 
service from Auto's and all mechanical devices 
with a huge saving in money, time and energy! 

Used by the U.S. Army and Navy. Just try a 
PlieRench Kit Once, and you’d no more go 
back to other tools than to the ancient Ox-cartl 
With each Kit a 64-page Manual of Mechanics 
) (A GUARANTEED] SUPER-QUALITY PRODUCT (©’29-J.E.) 


Also Big Spring and Summer Money Maker: 
for PileRench Factory Representatives—Full or Part Time. 
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Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
like the Hawaiians !:..’ 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru- 
sent. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach you to _« 
master them quickly. Pictures show how. Every 
thing explained clearly. f 


Play in Half Hour 
After you get the four 
sesy métions you pla 
harmonious chords wit! 
very little Late e No 

1 knowl- 


Easy Lessons 
Even if you don’t know 
one note from another, 
the 62 printed lessons 
and clear pictures make 
previous musica it easy to learn quickly. 
edge needed, Pay as you play. 


GIVEN when you enroll . 
—a sweet toned 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR, Carrying 
WRITE AT ONCE for attractive offer Playing Outsit— 
and easy terms. You have everything Value $18 to $20 
to gain. A postcard will do. ACT! No extras-everything included 
OTHER J "gr, Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 

COURSES Banjo Ukulele. Under well known instructors, 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bidg. Dept. 239 New York, N.Y. 
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Most Amazing 
INVENTION 
_in25 years 
Chana tip for gents 
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WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME? 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sensational invention of the age? 
If you're looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 1 

rofit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 men en demenstration— 
Pre gotit in Ve-Po-Ad, the amazing new vest pocket adding machine! 

Sells for $2.95—-You Make $1.65 

This most remarkable invention does all the werk of a $300 adding 
machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells for only $2.95! It sells on 
sight to storekeepers, business men, and everyone who uses figures— 
and makes you over 100% profit-on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any kind 
of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts up to a billion. 
Shows total visible at all times. Perfectly accurate, lightning fast. 
Never makes a mistake or gete out of order. Over 100,000 in daily use! 

Get Your Machine FREE 


Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Vee 
Po-Ad brings them quick money and lots of it. Shapiro out in California je $475 
fn one week! You can ‘‘clean up’’ too! Only 10 sales a day in spare time will bring 
YOU over $95.00 a week! You need no previous 3 experience—Ve-Po-Ad sells 
itself! If you are really interested in earning a steady, substantial income, write 
at once for full details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE VE-PO-AD 
given to new Agents. Do it NOW—TODAY! 


Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 573 
173 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Getting Up Nights 


If Bladder Weakness, Getting Up Nights, Back- 
ache, Burning or Itching Sensation, leg or groin 
pains make you feel old, tired, pepless, and worn 
out why not make the Cystex 48 Hour Test? 
Don’t give up. Get Cystex today at any drug 
store. Put it to a 48 hour test. Money back if 
you don’t soon feel like new, full of pep, sleep 
well, with pains alleviated. Try: Cystex today. 
Only 60c. 
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O man can attain a greater success 
than to be loved by all mankind. 
Men like Abe Lincoln, Charles Dickens, 
Mark Twain and Frank L. Stanton— 
who wrote “Mighty Lak’ a Rose’— 
need no monuments. We love them. 
Many of you tell us that there is a 
human appeal, a chumminess, in this 
magazine. We are glad of it. A maga- 
zine ought never to be a cold thing; 
there must be warm blood in its veins. 
THE Popurar is indebted to many au- 
thors for helping to make it a person- 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


ality—authors old and new. You will 
see a few of them in the announcement 
below. A. M. Chisholm, for instance. 
And by the way, his serial, “Red,” 
which starts in the next issue, fits into 
these remarks, for Red is a chap as 
lovable and human as Lindy. He is shy 


-and modest, yet daring. Mr. Chisholm 


has created a character whom you will 
take into your heart and remember al- 
ways—and that, as you know, is a real 
achievement for an author. But Chis- 
holm, bless you, can do it every time! 


TO NEW WRITERS 
The editors of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE would like to see 


your stories. 


They assure you.of a sympathetic reading and a 


prompt decision. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


In the First May N umber 


Sea Gold—A Complete Novel 


W. R. HOEFER 


“In This Cor-nah-h-h!—The New World’s Champion!” 


Red A Six-part Story—Part I 


WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 
A. M. CHISHOLM 


The Romance of Captain Duffy H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Two-way Trail 


The Patio of Gonzalez 
A Five-part Story—Part IT 


Give ’Em Rope 
Midsummer Nightmare 
The Popular Club 

A Chat with You 


CLAY PERRY 
FRED MacISAAC 


HOLMAN DAY 
WILL McMORROW 


THE EDITORS 
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Mail the cou- 
pon today for 
my big Free 
Book. It will 
tell you how 
to get out of 
that low pay 
job. 


Let me tell you 
in my big free book a sure, easy, 
quick way to get into a field that 
offers you a real future. 

I train you in 90 days. Not by cor- 
respondence and not by books but 
on real electrical machinery. You 
don’t need advanced education and 
you don’t need previous electrical 
experience. If you’re short of mo- 
ney I'll help you get a job so you can 
Earn while learning. This big book 
I’m telling you about shows you 


COYN 


«Street 


500 South Paulina: 
ILLINOL 


CHIECAGO,’ 


Se er a es or oe a or as aD 


what I’ve done for thousands of 
other fellows just like you and it 
gives you the absolute proof. 

Right now I’m including my big 
new Aviation course as well as Ra- 
dio and Auto Ignition course. 

Mail the coupon today and get a 
copy of this book. It tells you an 
amazingly easy way to get into a 
big pay field, Sincerely 


H. C. Lewis 


Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres. 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

§00 S. Paulina St., Dept.39-45C, Chicago 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me your big 

free Regis and all details of Free Employment 
Radio, Aviation and Automotive Electrical 

Courses and how many “earn while learning.” 
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Ventriloquism and 10 Cents 
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the Ventrilo. ..... 
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Stu itpead, ieee SNEEZING POWDER 
© oF other musical fastrument, “mosic con Place a very emall a- 
beard hundreds of feet away, 7p used to renew telephone! 
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To THE SEA AND SHIPS ~. 


Si STORIES magazine is dedicated; and 

to the men who man the ships, their 
trials and vicissitudes afloat and ashore. In its 
pages you will find the glamour of the great 
ports of the world and the flavor of their com- 
merce and traficking. The breath of the trades 
and the crying of the gonies and gulls are 


heard through its pagesx ~ ~ WN w 


Sea Stories 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


25c in U. S. A. published monthly 30c in Canada 


A social SUCCESS 


Camels come to the aid of the party... any 
party these thie main idea is to be 


joyous and carefree. 


CAMELS 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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